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PREFACE. 


It  will  not  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  practically 
all  the  people  owing  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
or  who  have  once  experienced  and  realized  the 
personal  liberty  guaranteed  under  its  protection, 
have  a  sincere  desire  for  the  unity  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  oppose 
any  internal  change  that  might  endanger  its  con- 
tinuity or  check  its  material  advance. 

Recent  events  in  South  Africa  manifested 
the  degree  of  real  and  practical  unity  now  existing. 
The  most  astute  observers  of  Imperial  affairs  could 
not  disguise  their  surprise  at  the  evidences  of  its 
existence,  or,  unfriendly  nations  their  chagrin. 

There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  many 
people  living,  when  such  unity  did  not  exist,  but, 
when  indeed,  the  signs  of  disintegration  within 
the  i  mpire  were  fast  accumulating. 

Before  disturbing  the  conditions  under  which 
British  Imperial  unity  has  gathered  such  strength, 
we  should  at  least  be  certain  that  the  proposed 
change  will  not  put  out  of  action,  any  of  the  unify- 
ing influences  which  experience  teaches  have  had 
such  happy  results. 

The  proposal  now  made  to  re-impose  prefer- 
ential duties  within  the  Empire  as  against  the  rest 
of  the  World,  is  attracting  wide  attention,  for  it 
involves  a  change  far  reaching  in  its  consequences. 


As  tersely  as  possible  I  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  effect  such  duties  would  necessarily  have 
on  inter-imperial  trade,  and  their  probable  effect 
on  the  Union.  A  few  pages  devoted  to  a  feasible 
line  by  which  closer  union  might  be  reached,  and 
the  probable  condition  on  which  its  perpetuation 
depends  concludes  the  pamphlet. 


Probable    Effect   of  Preferential    Duties   on   Inter- 
Imperial   Trade. 

The  industrial  life  of  a  modern  community  or 
body  politic  is  inextricably  complex.  Internal  and 
external  influences  are  constantly  vibrating  through 
its  nerves,  and  disturbing  every  fibre  of  its  system 
daily.  These  influences  are  hourly  changing  the 
conditions  under  which  profitable  production  can 
be  carried  on,  whether  on  the  farm,  sea,  or  road,  in 
the  forest,  mine,  factory,  warehouse,  or  shop.  With 
the  exception  of  the  known  effect  of  crop  failures, 
war,  plague,  pests,  storms  and  earthquakes,  the 
cause  of  these  disturbing  influences,  are  as  a  rule 
unknown,  at  the  time  their  effect  becomes  manifest. 
These  changing  conditions  are  constantly  increas- 
ing the  profits  in  some  lines  of  industry,  and 
decreasing  the  profits  in  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  changes  will  manifest  themselves 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  uncertainty  mu«t 
always  make  it  a  dangerous  experiment  for  govern- 
ments to  interfere  with  the  people  in  their  pursuit 
of  profitable  production  ;  or  in  other  words,  in  their 
effort  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  themselves  ;  for  this 
effort  of  the  governed  to  obtain  these  results  is  the 
main,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  profitable  production. 

When  we  consider  the  obvious  truth,  that  it  is 
from  the  current  proceeds  of  profitable  production 
out  of  which  capital  receives  all  returns  for  its  use, 
all  government  expenses  are  paid,  and  in  a  word, 
all  the  disbursements  of  the  community  are  drawn, 
the  danger  of  tampering  with  its  cause  at  once 
becomes  apparent.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 


kept  in  mind,  that  though  it  is  true  the  conditions 
are  constantly  changing  at  all  points  throughout 
the  world,  under  which  profitable  production  can 
be  carried  on  ;  the  cause  of  production  is  the  same 
at  all  times  and  places,  namely,  the  necessity  of  the 
individual  to  provide  food,  clothes  and  shelter  for 
himself  and  those  dependent  on  him.  Experience 
proves  that  this  individual  effort,  enforced  by 
nature,  will  cause  wealth  to  increase  in  any  country, 
in  spite  of  the  mistakes  of  rulers,  the  aggression  of 
monopoly,  and  all  other  adverse  conditions,  short 
of  such,  that  causes  population  to  decrease.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  all  but  the  very  worst  govern- 
ments, can  point  to  the  growth  of  wealth  during 
their  administration,  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  acts. 


The  proposal  now  made  by  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire,  supported  by  certain  politicians  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  that  the  Mother  land  should  give  the 
products  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  a 
preference  in  her  market,  by  putting  a  duty  on 
similar  products  when  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  colonies  favor  the  products  of 
the  Mother  land  and  each  other  in  a  similar  way. 

The  imposition  of  such  duties  would  of  neces- 
sity suddenly  change  the  conditions  under  which 
profitable  production  is  carried  on  amongst  the 
bread  winners  for  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
million  inhabitants,  who  are  now  fed,  clothed,  and 


housed,  in  peace  and  increasing  comfort,  within  the 
broad  domain  of  the  Empire.  Whether  such  a 
change  would  increase  or  decrease  the  per  capita 
productiveness  of  this  vast  population,  and  thus 
tighten  or  loosen  the  bond  that  holds  the  Empire 
together  is  highly  problematical.  Experience 
teaches  that  deepening  poverty  tends  towards  dis- 
integration, increasing  prosperity  towards  stability 
and  union 

It  is  known  that  the  wages  of  productive 
labour  gravitate  naturally  towards  a  point  a  little 
below  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  wealth  the 
labourer  produces.  This  natural  tendency  defies 
the  effort  of  employers  to  keep  the  wages  of 
productive  labour  from  rising  when  the  productive 
power  of  labour  is  increasing, — or  the  struggle  of 
workmen  even  when  assisted  by  governments,  to 
keep  wages  from  falling,  when  the  productive  power 
of  labour  is  decreasing.  Although  each  may  defy 
this  natural  tendency  under  exceptional  cin  um- 
stances,  during  short  periods,  and  within  limited 
areas,  they  invariably  pay  heavy  damages  for  their 
temerity.  A  decrease  in  the  per  capita  productive- 
ness of  the  Empire's  population,  would  therefore 
deepen  poverty  by  lowering  wrages,  whilst  an  in- 
crease in  their  productiveness  would  have  the 
opposite  tendency. 

The  advocates  of  preferential  duties  assert 
thrt  their  imposition  would  give  a  great  impetus 
to  trade  between  the  Motherland  and  the  Colonies. 
Such  an  impetus  could  result  only  from  an  increase 
in  the  per  capita  productiveness,  which  in  turn  is 
governed  by  effec  tive  demand,  that  is  to  say  people 
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with  money  or  goods  to  exchange  for  what  they 
demand. 

Now  if  we  examine  in  the  light  of  experience 
the  effect  the  imposition  of  such  duties  would  have 
on  the  purchasing  power  or  effective  demand  of  the 
forty  one  million  people  within  the  United  King- 
dom, not  to  speak  of  those  beyond  the  seas,  we 
shall  find  little  to  support  this  assertion. 

To  produce  any  appreciable  result  the  proposed 
duties  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  exalt 
prices  throughout  the  Empire.  To  benefit  the 
colonies  food  stuffs  would  have  to  be  put  on  the 
list  of  dutiable  goods.  The  effect  such  duties 
would  have  on  the  price  of  food  may  be  judged  by 
what  followed  the  imposition  of  a  slight  duty  on 
wheat,  flour,  and  meal,  imposed  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  British  Government.  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  when  introducing  the  measure,  was  very 
positive  that  it  would  not  increase  the  price  of 
bread,  yet  the  words  were  scarcely  ,out  of  his 
mouth,  when  the  price  of  bread  rose  one  half  cent 
per  pound.  Although  this  half  cent  advance  seems 
but  a  trifle,  its  effect  on  the  purchasing  power  or 
effective  demand  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  very  great. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  this  artifi- 
cial exaltation  in  price  on  effective,  demand,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  obvious  truth  that  the  people 
of  a  modern  community  spend  or  invest  from  day 
to  day  all  or  nearly  all  the  money  they  possess. 
Outside  of  India  and  our  Eastern  Empire  few 
people  keep  their  surplus  earnings  in  their  own 
possession.  In  one  sense  therefore  the  purchasing 


power  of  the  community  is  a  fixed  quantity  ;  if 
prices  are  exalted  they  are  forced  to  curtail  their 
demand  ;  if  prices  fall  they  can  and  do  demand  an 
increased  quantity,  as  we  know  from  every  day 
experience. 

This  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  must  therefore 
decrease  the  quantity  demanded,  or  the  quantity 
of  other  commodities  and  securities  demanded  to 
the  extent  of  its  increased  cost.  What  the  in- 
creased cost  of  bread  will  amount  to  for  one  year 
as  a  result  of  the  present  rise  in  price  may  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  be  roughly  estimated.  Let  us 
allow  a  %  Ib.  per  capita  as  the  daily  consumption. 
There  are  41,000,000  people  in  the  United  King- 
dom, this  number  multiplied  by  365  would ,  equal 
1 4,96 ^,000,000,  the  aggregate  consumption  in  J  Ibs. 
for  one  year ;  each  y%  Ib.  represents  %c.  extra  cost ; 
if  we  divide  the  aggregate  consumption  by  400  the 
result  will  give  the  extra  cost  for  one  year  i.e.  $37,- 
412,500.  If  the  people  purchase  the  usual  quantity 
of  bread  at  the  increased  price  they  will  be  forced 
to  forego  the  purchase  of  other  commodities  and 
securities  to  the  extent  of  about  ,$37,000,000.  To 
produce  and  distribute  commodities  and  securities 
that  would  sell  for  this  amount,  would  keep  a  good 
many  people  employed  for  one  year.  We  see  from 
this  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  although  so 
small,  will  in  the  course  of  one  year  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  or  effective  demand  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  enormously,  and  conse- 
quently check  the  demand  for  labour. 

Now  the  imposition  of  preferential  duties 
would  exalt  the  price  of  a  long  list  of  commodities, 
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and  the  purchasing  power  or  effective  demand  of 
the  people  would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

Inasmuch  as  profitable  production  is  governed 
by  effective  demand,  producers  would  be  forced  to 
curtail  the  volume  of  their  output  in  proportion  to 
the  decreased  demand.  This  action  would  necessi- 
tate a  reduction  in  the  number  of  their  workmen, 
thus  causing  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  unemployed.  As  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed increased,  wages  would  shrink  and 
poverty  deepen.  Under  such  conditions  the  seeds 
of  disintegration  would  again  flourish  as  they  did 
prior  to  the  abolition  of  this  very  system  of  duties 
it  is  now  proposed  to  re-instate.  The  decreased 
per  capita  productiveness  would  check  inter-imperial 
trade  and  probably  cause  it  to  decline. 

Experience  points  to  the  conclusion  that  inter- 
imperial  trade  would  decline  were  preferential 
duties  re-imposed. 

Speakers  and  writers  who  are  advocating  the 
imposition  of  these  duties  appear  to  have  forgotten 
the  fact,  that  until  the  middle  ot  last  century  Great 
Britain,  like  other  European  countries,  maintained 
in  force  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  her  colonies. 

Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  other  countries 
still  maintain  such  duties. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  records  available 
which  would  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  immediate 
effect  the  imposition  of  these  duties  had  on  inter- 
imperial  trade.  The  earliest  records  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  cover  the  period  from  1839  in  regard 
to  exports  to  the  Colonies,  arid  from  1854  in  regard 
to  imports  from  the  Colonies,  which  were  as  follows. 
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Exports  of  the  United 
Colonies  from  1839  to  1900 
Colonies  between  1855  and 
EXPORTS. 


Kingdom  to  the  British 
and  Imports  from  the 
1900. 

IMPORTS. 


1  1839  ...  £16,345,769 

1840  .  .. 

17,458,307 

1  84  1  

15.003,425 

1842  

I3»473t°64 

1841.... 

15,228,884 

iS44.... 

16  712,712 

.845.... 

17,077,060 

1846  

16,165,315 

1847.... 

'  5*  ^  47>  79 

1848.... 

1  3»<D3  S>  S4  "i 

1849..  . 

i  c  ,Q  i  2  ,  ^49 

1850  

18,830,700 

1851  

'9.766,435 

.852.... 

19,698,918 

1853.... 

32,956,816 

1854.  .. 

33,852,198 

Average 

2  I855-59..- 

37,000,000 

1860-64.. 

46,000,000 

1865-69.. 

50,000,000 

1870-74  . 

60,'  00,000 

1875-79.. 

67,000,000 

1880-84.. 

81,000,000 

1885-89.. 

79,000,000 

1890-94.. 

78,000,000 

1895-99.. 

8  r,  000,000 

1  900  .... 

94,400,000 

^40,000,000 
68,000,000 
68,000,000 
76,000,000 
83,000,000 
96,000,000 
87,000,000 
96,000,000 
98,000,000 
109,000,000 

1  British  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns. 

2  Financial  Reform  Almanac  1902. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies,  fluctuated 
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considerably  during  the  last  ten  years  preferential 
duties  were  in  force,  reaching  the  highest  point  in 
1840,  and  the  lowest  in  1848.  The  figures  indicate 
that  a  decrease  in  exports  equal  to  25%  occurred 
between  1840  and  1848.  During  the  same  period 
the  proportion  of  exports  to  the  colonies  fell  from 
14-8%  to  8-6%  of  the  whole.  (See  page  13.)  ^ 

In  January  1849,  the  preferential  duties  in  favor 
of  the  Colonies  were  practically  abolished.  During 
that  year  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  increased 
$14,000,000  or  21%.  With  the  exception  of  the  year 
1852  the  next  five  years  show  substantial  increases. 
The  figures  for  1854  indicating  an  increase  of  159% 
over  1848,  From  185510  1884  increases  were  steady 
and  enormous.  The  average  for  the  five  years  1880 
to  1884  being  521%  over  the  last  year  the  preference 
was  in  force.  1885  to  1894  the  average  was  3%  less 
than  that  between  1880  and  '84.  Since  then  increa- 
ses have  been  substantial,  the  total  for  1900  being 
$67,000,000  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  previous 
five  years,  or  an  increase  of  624%  over  1848. 

As  imports  and  exports  are  in  the  main  the 
complement  one  of  the  other,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  imports  of  the  Mother  land  from 
the  Colonies  during  the  last  ten  years  the  preferen- 
tial duties  were  in  force,  were  affected  much  in  the 
same  unfavorable  proportion  as  were  her  exports. 

The  decreasing  trade  between  the  Mother  land 
and  her  Colonies  during  the  last  ten  years  prefer- 
ential duties  were  in  force,  and  the  remarkable 
increase  immediately  after  these  duties  were  abol- 
ished, is  strong  evidence  that  such  duties  tend  to 
defeat  the  object  for  which  they  are  imposed.  The 


probable  reason  why  they  act  in  this  way  I  have 
already  explained. 

The  imports  between  1855  and  1900  show  a 
substantial  increase  for  each  five  year  period,  with 
the  exception  of  that  between  1885  and  1889.  The 
imports  for  1900  were  about  $55,000,000  above  the 
average  for  the  previous  five  years. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  advocating  the  re- 
imposition  of  preferential  duties,  frequently  assert, 
that  the  proportion  of  trade  Great  Britain  does 
with  her  Colonies,  grows  at  a  much  slower  ratio 
than  her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
was  true  in  regard  to  her  exports  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  preferential  duties  were  in  force  as  the 
following  figures  show. 

Proportion  of  Great  Britain's  exports  to  the 
Colonies  compared  to  the  whole  between  1839  and 
1854. 

*   1839—14.8  %  of  the  whole.  1847—10.36%  of  the  whole. 

1840—14.9  %  "                      1848—  8.6  % 

1841  —  12.83%  1849-  8.3  % 

1842—12.71%  "                      1850—  9.5    0 

1843-11.55%  «                      1851-  9.21% 

1844—11.44%  1852—  9.61% 

1845—11.31%  1853—15-03% 

1846-10.87%  1854-14-0  % 

These  figures  indicate  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  exports  down  to  1849  the  year 
the  preference  was  abolished.  The  change  for 
th".  better  between  1849  and  1854  is  significant. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  and  the  figures  on  page 
(n)  that  a  decrease  in  exports  to  the  Colonies  both 

*These  percentages  are  based  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  ag- 
gregate exports  as  stated  in  the  trade  and  navigation  returns 
for  Great  Britain. 


in  regard  to  volume  and  the  proportion  to  the  whole 
occurred  under  the  preferential  duties. 

The  following  figures  give  the  proportion  of 
the  exports  as  compared  to  the  whole  between 
1855  and  1899  in  five  years  periods. 

Average   between  Average  between 
(i)  1855-59—31.5%  of  the  whole.  1880-84-34.5%  of  the  whole. 

1860-64-33.4%  "  1885  89-35-0% 

1865-69—27.6%  1890-94-33.5% 

1870-74—25.6%  1895-99—34.0% 

1874-79—33.1% 

The  decrease  between  i86>  and  '74  was  con- 
temporaneous with  a  vast  increase  in  volume 
aggregating  about  $350,000,000  for  the  ten  years. 
With  the  slight  exception  already  referred  to, 
increases  in  proportion  and  volume  have  since  been 
steady. 

The  proportion  of  imports  fell  off  during 
this  period,  although  the  volume  increased 
enormously.  The  average  between  1855  anc^ 
'59  was  23.5%  of  the  whole,  between  1895-99 
2 1. 6%  of  the  whole.  The  cause  of  this  falling  oft 
in  the  proportion  of  imports  may  with  reason 
be  assigned  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  Col- 
onies in  placing  restrictions  on  their  trade,  which 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  have  reduced  the 
productive  power  of  their  people,  and  thus  checked 
the  growth  of  their  surplus  for  export.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Canada,  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  most  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  It  is 
significant  to  note  in  this  connection  that  wherever 

(i)  Financial  Reform  Almanac  1902.  These  per-centages  are 
based  on  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  being  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom  only. 


the  Colonies  remove  these  restrictions, their  exports 
to  the  Mother  land  go  up  with  a  bound.  Canada 
reduced  her  tariff  in  1897,  and  during  the  following 
year  her  exports  to  the  Mother  land  increased 
within  a  fraction  of  34%. 

The  facts  and  figures  adduced  point  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

That  it  is  very  probable  the  imposition  of  pre- 
ferential duties  would  check  the  growth  of  inter- 
imperial  trade. 

That  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  Colonies  did  actually  decrease,  both  in 
regard  to  volume  and  in  proportion  to  the  whole, 
during  the  last  nine  years  such  duties  were  in 
force. 

That  the  abolition  of  these  duties  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  expansion  of  this  trade,  which  has 
gone  on  expand  ng  with  wonderful  rapidity  down 
to  the  present. 

That  the  slight  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of 
trade  Great  Britain  does  with  her  Colonies  is 
probably  owing  to  their  action  in  placing  restric- 
tions on  their  own  trade. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing,  that  the 
per  capita  productiveness  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire  has  increased  enormously  since  the  abol- 
ition of  the  preferential  duties  ;  for  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  its  various  parts  has  increased  at  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  population,  and  all  the 
information  obtainable  on  the  point  indicates,  that 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  commodities  consumed  by  the  industrial  mil- 
lions has  taken  place. 
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From  this  we  may  infer,  that  productive 
labourers  throughout  the  Empire  have  been  better 
able  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them  since  1849  than  they  were  prior 
to  that  year  Increased  stability  and  union  must 
have  grown  apace  during  the  interval,  as  recent 
events  in  South  Africa  prove. 

We  should  therefore  hesitate  before  urging 
the  Mother  land  to  return  to  a  policy  so  far  reach- 
ing in  its  consequences,  and  under  which  t  e 
Empire  showed  infallible  signs  of  disintegration, 
namely,  deepening  poverty  an  1  successful  rebellion. 
Other  Empires  of  the  day  under  preferential  ar- 
rangements with  their  colonies  show  signs  of  decay 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  our  Empire  when 
we  lost  one  of  the  most  promising  portions  of  our 
great  heritage. 

The  imposition  of  theseduties  would, in  a  word, 
put  out  of  action  the  most  effective  influence  at 
present  at  work  in  unifying  the  seeming  diverse 
interests  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
namely,  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  Great  Britain. 


Danger  to  the  Food  Supply  of  Great  Britain  Durnig 
War  as  a  Plea  in  favor  of  Preferential  Duties. 

The  free-trade  policy  of  the  Mother  land  gives 
her  people  (as  it  would  the  people  of  any  country) 
access  to  the  farmers  of  all  countries  for  trading 
purposes  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs.  The  result  is 
that  her  urban  class  can  increase  prosperously  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  and  productiveness  of 
the  farmers  of  the  world.  Since  she  adopted  this 


policy  in  1849  her  urban  class  has  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  is  now  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  her  rural  class.  In  spite  of  this  they 
have  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  than 
the  urban  class  of  any  protectionist  country.  In 
proportion  as  her  trade  spread  her  food  supply  in- 
creased, making  possible  this  phenomenal 
increase  which  in  regard  to  the  working  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales,  stood  about  10 
urban  to  i  rural  in  1891.  This  excess  of  the  urban 
population  over  the  rural  is  many  hundreds  per 
cent,  greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  country.  The 
census  for  1901  will  no  doubt  indicate  a  still  greater 
disproportion  in  this  regard 

The  preferential  trader  now  proposes  to  tax 
this  food  supply,  which  maintains  and  is  the  cause 
of  this  continuous  expansion  of  population.  The 
object  for  doing  this  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
production  of  similar  products  within  the  borders 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  held  by  them  that  if  this  food 
supply  was  drawn  entirely  from  within  the  Empire, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  it  being  intercepted 
in  time  of  war  with  a  maritime  power.  They  also 
predict  with  great  confidence,  that,  if  such  a  tax 
was  imposed,  the  Colonies  would  in  the  course  of 
years  be  able  to  supply  all  the  food  stuffs  Great 
Britain  now  gets  from  foreign  countries. 

They  fail  to  explain  several  important  points. 

They  do  not  explain  for  instance,  whv  in  case 
ot  war,  a  ship,  loaded  with  grain,  sailing  from  Can- 
ada or  Australia  for  Liverpool,  and  flying  the 
British  flag,  would  be  safer  from  seizure,  than  a 
ship  under  a  neutral  flag,  carrying  a  similar  cargo, 
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and  bound  for  the  same  port.  Many  rea  ons  can 
be  advanced  why  the  neutral  ship  would  be  the 
safer  of  the  two  under  such  circumstances. 

They  do  not  explain  what  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  to  do  for  food,  whilst  the 
Colonies  are  getting  ready  to  supply  the  shortage 
their  scheme  must  at  once  create  in  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  shortage  would  have  to  be  created  in  order 
to  make  the  scheme  effective  in  giving  an  impetus 
to  production  in  the  colonies.  Nor  do  they  explain 
why  under  a  liberal  preference  (about  50%  on  the 
average)  the  colonies  supplied  much  less  food  stuff 
to  the  Home  market,  than  they  did  immediately 
after  this  preference  was  abolished. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  grant  that 
under  this  scheme  the  Colonies  would  in  course  of 
time,  be  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the  imported 
food  Great  Britain  might  need  ;  and  examine  for 
a  moment  the  immediate  effect  the  imposition  of 
such  duties  would  necessarily  have,  on  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Empire. 

The  first  effect  of  a  tax  on  food  stuffs,  if  high 
enough  to  produce  the  result  aimed  at  by  the  pre- 
ferential trader,  would  be  to  exalt  prices  ;  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  the  Empire. 
Owing  to  the  great  disparity  between  the  rural  and 
urban  class  of  England  this  exaltation  in  the  price 
of  food  would  be  felt  more  keenly  there  than  in  any 
other  part.  In  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  food,  there  would  necessarily  occur  a  cessation  of 
effective  demand,  both  for  food  and  other  com- 
modities as  well  as  securities.  This  cessation  of 
effective  demand  from  the  great  mass  of  people 
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who  would  be  immediately  affected,  would  re-act 
unfavorably  on  countless  industries  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  great  numbers,  who, 
under  present  conditions  are  earning  an  honest 
living  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  This 
unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed, 
would  force  wages  down,  and  further  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  or  effective  demand  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  fortunate  enough  to  be  still 
employed,  thus  causing  unutterable  distressthrough- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire. 

War  itself  could  do  no  more  ill. 

War  on  a  large  scale  with  a  maritime  power, 
would  immediately  increase  the  cost  of  food  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  as  experience  proves,  tend  to 
produce  the  evils  described  above.  In  the  case  of 
war,  however,  the  evils  flowing  from  the  increased 
cost  of  food,  would  in  a  very  large  measure  be 
nullified  by  the  demands  for  the  army  and  navy,  in 
men  and  supplies. 

In  short  this  measure  which  is  proposed  with 
the  object  of  assuring  Great  Britain's  food  supply 
during  war,  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing it  less  secure  during1  such  a  period,  but  would 
produce  in  times  of  peace,  the  very  evil  we  fear 
most,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  war ;  without  call- 
ing into  existence  the  ameliorating  conditions  which 
war  itself  would  furnish. 
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Effect  of  Protection  on  the  Unity  of  the  Empire. 

Since  the  partial  disintegration  of  the  British 
Empire  which  culminated  in  a  rebellion  in  Canada 
in  1837  great  strides  have  been  made  towards  its 
closer  union.  This  growing  unity  between  the 
Mother  land  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  Empire 
may  be  assigned  to  two  main  causes.  First  in 
importance  in  bringing  about  this  happy  result,  is 
the  wisdom  the  Home  government  has  invariably 
exercised  since  1837  in  granting  to  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  a  constantly  increasing 
degree  of  liberty  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Next  in  importance  is  the  unifying  in- 
fluence of  her  trade  policy  adopted  in  1849.  This 
policy  (free  trade)  enables  her  people  to  purchase 
the  major  portion  of  the  ever  increasing  volume  of 
Colonial  exports,  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
Colonies  than  they  can  obtain  in  other  markets ; 
thus  giving  a  constant  impetus  to  their  expansion, 
and  supplying  a  bond  of  union  based  on  mutual 
financial  interest. 

As  this  unity  has  gathered  strength,  and  events 
have  proved  its  realitv,  schemes,  by  would  be 
Empire  builders,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  bring- 
ing it  about  have  multiplied. 

The  only  influence  of  any  importance  at  work 
within  the  Empire  which  retards  the  action  of  these 
unifying  influences,  is  the  use  made  in  one  respect, 
by  some  of  the  Colonies,  of  their  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  afairs.  In  some  cases  they  have  used 
this  liberty  to  build  a  tariff  wall  around  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  so  called  protection,  with  the  object 
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avowed  or  unavowed  of  restricting  their  trade  with 
the  Mother  land.  'I  his  action  not  only  tends 
towards  disunion,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  but 
it  seriously  retards  their  own  expansion  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  by  encouraging  unprofitable 
production,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is  pro- 
fitable. 

Our  experience  in  Canada  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  anti  British  feeling  the  popularization  of 
protection  induces. 

When  the  Canadian  opponents  of  this  arbitrary 
curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  would  tend  to  weaken 
our  British  connection,  its  chief  advocates  replied 
"  so  much  the  worse  for  British  connection."  Polit- 
ical leaders  who  encourage  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
public  mind  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  policy 
they  advocate  becoming  popular,  strike  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Imperial  unity. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  to  Britist  connection 
which  a  protective  tariff  was  acknowledged  to  in- 
volve, such  a  tariff  was  enforced  in  Canada  in  1879. 

The  usual  evils  which  follow  the  imposition  of 
protective  duties  in  any  country  soon  developed, 
namely,  decreasing  farm  land  values,  decreasing 
wages,  decreasing  trade,  a  drop  in  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  population,  increasing  poverty  and  crime, 
accompanied  by  corruption  in  high  places.  As 
these  evidences  of  retrogression  became  manifest, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  protec- 
tion to  attribute  its  failure  to  produce  the  results 
they  had  so  confidently  promised,  to  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  for  selfish  reasons,  and  antiquated 
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notions  of  individual  liberty,   persisted  in  adhering 
to  her  effete  discredited  and  utterly    stupid  policy 
of  free  trade.     The  protectionist  press  teemed  with 
manufactured   evidences  of  Great   Britain's  deca- 
dence :  Germany,  France,  and  other  protectionist 
countries,  were  pointed  to  as  the   only  countries 
worthy  the  imitation  of  a  progressive   community 
like  Canada.     One.  Minister  of  the  Crown  (who 
afterwards  stated  he  was  only  quoting  Hon.  Mr. 
Chamberlain)   declared  that  "Great  Britain  driven 
out  of  the  civilized  markets  of  the  World,  was  now 
forced  to  use  her  army  and  navy,  to  compel  the 
uncivilized  peoples  to  buy  her  goods,   her  wares, 
and  merchandise."     Some  idea  of  the  anti  British 
feeling,    which   by   this    time    prevailed,    may    be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  this  utterly  false  state- 
ment, was  applauded  throughout  Canada,  during 
the  political  campaign  then  in  progress.     Another 
Minister  of  the  Crown  stated  in   Parliament,  that 
protection  would  have  been  a  greater  success  in 
Canada  were   it   not   for  the  free  trade  policy  of 
Great    Britain      This   statement   is   true,    if    the 
success  referred  to  by  the  minister  meant  only  the 
success  of  the  monopolists  and  manufacturers,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  a  political  power  in  the 
land  and  claimed  to  dictate  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
government. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  modern  tirade 
against  Great  Britain  is  confined  to  protectionist 
countries;  whether  within  or  outside  the  borders  of 
the  Empire.  The  reason  for  it  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Protective  tariffs  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  duty  charged. 


Free  Trade  reduces  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  result  is  that  Great 
Britain  can  sell  her  products  at  a  profit  in  all  pro- 
tectionist countries  in  spite  of  high  tariffs.  It  is  her 
ability  to  do  this  that  rouses  the  ire  of  the  monopol- 
ists and  manufactures  throughout  the  protectionist 
World,  for  it  not  only  prevents  them  obtaining 
from  the  consumers  of  their  own  countries  the 
monopoly  price  protection  promised,  but  it  forces 
them  to  sell  their  protected  and  bonused  products 
at  a  loss  in  neutral  markets. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  the  beneficiaries 
under  protection,  wherever  fostered,  propagate  dis- 
like of  the  country  that  stands  between  them  and 
the  ultimate  gain  they  anticipated  from  the  im- 
position of  high  tariffs. 

It  has  been  said  with  good  reason,  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  most  universally  hated  country  in  the 
World.  This  is  no  doubt  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  protectionist  countries,  as  we  know  it  to  be  in 
slave  holding  countries. 

Public  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  utterences  of 
representative  men  and  the  press  of  the  variDus 
sections  of  the  Empire,  will  reveal  the  significant 
fact,  that  it  is  only  in  those  divisions,  where  the 
advocates  of  protection  are  striving  to  perpetuate 
it,  that  any  desire  to  separate  from  the  Empire  is 
apparent.  In  Jamaica  and  other  protectionist  por- 
tions of  the  West  Indies,  political  union  with  the 
United  States  is  openly  advocated.  A  few  years 
ago  the  same  was  true  of  Canada.  In  1891  the 
people  were  pretty  evenly  divided  on  a  measure 
which  had  it  carried,  would  in  all  human  probability, 
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have  severed  Canada  from  the  Empire  forever. 
This  measure  became  popular  with  a  strong  min- 
ority of  the  people,  who  fancied  they  saw  in  it  an 
escape  from  the  evils  protection  had  brought  on 
them.  A  few  years  prior  to  this,  the  govern;  y 
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ment  in  deference  to  the  anti-British  piifery  then 
prevailing,  refused  to  send  a  military  contingent  to 
help  the  Mother  land  in  her  North  African 
difficulty. 

Since  the  accession  to  power  in  1896  of  a 
government  pledged  to  abolish  protection,  a  marked 
growth  of  that  sentiment  which  favors  closer  union 
of  the  Empire  has  evidently  taken  place  in  Canada. 
As  proof  of  this  I  need  but  mention  the  fact,  that 
only  three  members  of  the  present  Parliament  could 
be  mustered,  to  vote  against  a  proposal  to  send  the 
Mother  land  all  the  help  she  would  accept,  during 
her  late  trouble  in  ^outh  Africa. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  disin- 
tegrating effect  of  Protection  ;  the  perpetuation  of 
which  in  any  country  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  assumption,  that  its  beneficiaries,  although  such 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  population,  gain  so 
enormously  by  the  system,  that  they  are  able  to 
control  the  public  actions,  and  dictate  the  utterences 
of  a  majority  of  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  populace. 
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Free  Trade  and  Unity. 

Empires  have  risen,  reached  their  zenith, 
waned,  and  passed  away. 

The  verdict  of  history  points  to  corruption  as 
the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  these  extinct  civiliza- 
tions. Slavery  under  which  they  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  power  was  the  probable  cause  of  corrup- 
tion. Such  an  institution  is  unjust.  Experience 
teaches  that  injustice  in  any  form  can  only  be  per- 
petuated by  corruption.  It  is  said  that  "  corruption 
is  as  fatal  to  the  strongest  body  politic  as  cancer  to 
the  individual." 

It  is  thought  by  some  whose  standing  compels 
respect,  that  the  British  Empire  has  reached  its 
zenith,  and  they  predict  its  wane  and  downfall. 
They  forget  that  unlike  the  civilizations  of  the  past, 
or  those  that  are  waning,  the  civilisation  of  the 
British  Empire  is  founded  on  individual  liberty. 
Further  progress  is  therefore  possible  as  a  result 
of  an  extension  of  liberty  ;  whilst  its  unity  and 
continuity  may  depend  on  the  ability  of  its  various 
governments  to  safeguard  this  liberty. 

N  w  the  re^imposition  of  an  inter-imperial  pre- 
ferential tariff,  involves  the  adoption  of  protection 
by  the  Mother  land  and  each  of  the  Colonies  The 
result  of  its  adoption  would  be  to  compel  all  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  Empire,  and  who  number 
one  forth  the  human  race,  to  restrict  their  consump- 
tion of  the  commodities  they  now  deem  necessary 
for  their  sustenance  comfort  or  pleasure,  whilst  it 
would  at  the  same  time  force  them  to  pay  for  the 
smaller  quantity,  what  in  the  absence  of  this  tariff 
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they  now  pay  for  the  larger  quantity.  This  would  be 
unjust.  The  experience  of  all  countries  prove, 
that  such  an  injustice  can  only  be  perpetuated  by 
corruption.  Under  this  system  therefore  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  l.mpire  would  be  towards 
disintegration. 

Protection  not  only  involves  injustice  to  the 
people  who  submit  to  it.  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  government  that  upholds  it  but  is  popularized 
in  each  country  on  the  shortsighted  and  immoral 
plea,  that  it  will  injure  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people  of  all  other  countries.  Such  a  plea  is  short- 
sighted, because  the  material  interests  of  all  coun- 
tries are  inter-dependent.  Immoral  because  such 
a  plea  is  directly  contrary  to  the  leaching  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  Free  Trade  in  Christian  countries,  is  the  fear 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their 
rulers,  that  su~h  action  would  benefit  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Free  Trade  on  the  other  hand  is  not  only  just 
to  the  people  adopting  it,  but  is  just  to  all  mankind, 
for  in  opening  our  ports  to  all  countries,  we  are 
simply  doing  to  other  nations  as  we  would  have 
other  nations  do  to  us.  It  is  a  policy  of  enlightened 
self  interest,  for  whilst  it  benefits  the  nation  adopt- 
ing it,^  it  benefits  all  other  nations. 

The  material  benefit  Great  Britaia  conferred 
on  the  woJld  by  adopting  Free  Trade,  may  be 
gauged  by  the  vast  extension  of  agriculture  through- 
out all  countries  which  her  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
made  possible,  and  which  immediately  followed  her 
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action  in  this  regard  ;*  and  the  protection  her  low 
priced  goods  give  the  people  of  the  world,  against 
the  aggression  of  their  own  monopolists.  The  good 
her  trade  policy  does  in  this  latter  respect,  may  be 
gauged  by  the  hatred  engendered. 

The  material  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  Great 
Britain  baffles  computation.  The  growth  of  the 
world's  debt  to  her  people  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this.  In  1840  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
stock  of  gold  and  silver,  coin  and  bullion,  would 
have  paid  the  sum  the  governments  and 
people  of  other  countries  at  that  time  owed  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  To-day  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  many  thousands  of  millions  have  been 
added  to  this  stock  it  would  only  suffice  to  pay 
about  87  per  cent,  of  the  amount  the  people  of 
other  countries  now  owe  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The.  interest  actually  received 
on  this  debt  a  few  years  ago,  amounted  to 
$500,000,000  per  annum.  This  sum  capitalized  at 
3  per  cent,  would  equal  $16,166,000,000,  or  $33  K 
lent  for  each  $  received  in  interest.  The  highest 
estimate  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion  in  1900  places  it  at  $14,000,000,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  her  people  now 

*  Average  annual   increase  in   the  area  under  crops  throughout 
the  world  was  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 

Between   1820  and  40    4,500,000  per  annum. 

41     "    60   .. 4,550,000 

61     "    80    8,300,000  " 

81     "    88      7,200,000 

— MullhalTs  Dictionary  of  Statistics. 
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control  the  finances  of  the  world,  a  fact  which  will 
make  it  difficult  for  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  to  make  successful  war  on  her. 

It  would  appear  that  whilst  other  countries 
have  been  passing  cute  little  laws  with  the  object 
of  draining  Great  Britain  of  money,  she  has  accom- 
plished the  task  of  draining  them  by  simply  abolish- 
ing all  such  laws. 

Her  financial  position  in  this  regard,  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
stronger,  as  long  as  she  remains  free  trade,  and 
the  governments  of  protectionist  countries  continue 
to  tax  their  own  people,  to  enable  their  manufac- 
turers and  other  producers,  to  sell  their  products  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  below  what  they 
cost  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced.  For 
not  only  do  these  cheap  bonused  goods,  give  a 
great  impetus  to  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
(as  they  would  to  any  country)  by  cheapening  pro- 
duction there,  but  this  munificent  generosity  of 
protectionist  governments,  is  so  extraordinarily 
costly  to  their  own  people,  that  it  constantly  creates 
a  shortage  ot  capital  amongst  them,  and  a  corres- 
ponding glut  in  the  English  money  market. 

This  shortage  of  capital  which  is  chronic  in  all 
protectionist  or  bonus  paying  countries,  keep  thj 
financiers  of  London  busy  furnishing  bans  to 
make  it  good.  The  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom therefore  not  only  get  the  benefit  of  the  goods 
below  what  it  costs  to  produce  them,  but  they  still 
own  and  draw  interest  on  the  money  that  was 
wasted  in  the  protectionist  countries  on  the  pro- 
duction of  these  goods.  These  loans  are  in  the 
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main  well  secured,  and  have  grown  in  magnitude 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  bonusing 
system.  Hon.  Mr.  Chamberlains  success  in  forcing 
continental  countries  to  agree  to  abolish  bounties 
on  exported  sugar,  is  proof  that  he  was  honest 
when  he  declared  himself  ignorant  of  economics. 
'I  hese  bounties  are  equal  to  a  clear  gift  of  about 
$60,000,000  per  annum  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  freeing  that  amount  to  be  spent  on 
other  things  than  sugar. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  is 
two  cents  lower  than  it  would  be  if  these  bonuses 
were  not  paid  As  the  per  capita  consumption  is 
about  75  Ibs.,  the  saving  would  be  $1.50  per  an- 
num each,  or  roughly  speaking  $60,000,000,  there 
being  41,0^0,010  people.  Inquiry  proved  that  for 
every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  lost 
employment  on  account  of  cheap  sugar,  three  were 
employed  because  of  cheap  sugar.  A  true  patriot 
and  statesman  if  stooping  to  interfere  in  such  a 
matter,  would  have  used  his  influence  to  have  these 
bounties  continued.  Although  interference  on  the 
latter  line  would  be  more  conducive  to  Imperial 
interests,  for  it  would  encourage  rival  countries 
through  their  own  enactments  to  strengthen  us 
financially,  whilst  weakening  themselves ;  such 
action  would  not  be  sufficiently  dramatic  to  suit  a 
politician  playing  for  the  applause  of  the  unthink- 
ing, who  are  erroneously  assumed  by  the  dramatic 
politicians  to  be  always  in  the  majority. 

These  bounties,  like  protection,  are  popularized 
on  the  assumption  that  they  will  ruin  the  trade  of 
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Great  Britain,  but  as  a  cold  matter  of  fact  they  are 
having  quite  the  contrary  effect. 

Were  the  protectionist  Colonies  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  Mother  land  in  regard  to  their  trade  policy, 
and  thus  p]ace  themselves  in  a  position  to  share 
with  Her  the  material  benefit  that  the  economic 
blunders  of  other  nations  are  forcing  upon  Her; 
progress  in  population  and  wealth  would  ba  so 
rapid,  and  the  union  of  the  Empire  become  so  real, 
that  we  should  soon  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
peace  of  the  World  single  handed. 

Until  the  Colonies  do  this,  and  other  nations 
cease  to  tax  their  people  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
part  of  the  Englishman's  sugar,  butter,  milk,  bread, 
fruit,  steel,  and  a  thousand  other  bills,  Statesmen 
need  not  worry  over  the  supposed  inability  of  the 
people  of  the  Mother  country  standing  the  financial 
strain  of  defending  the  Empire  ;  for  whether  foreign 
countries  and  the  Colonies  pay  part  of  the  English- 
man's board  and  other  bills,  as  they  now  do,  or 
his  army  and  navy  bill,  makes  no  difference  to  the 
Englishman's  pocket.  The  wealth  forced  into  the 
lap  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  every 
year,  by  this  unique  method  adopted  by  foreign 
countries  to  ruin  her,  in  all  probability  more  than 
equals  the  vast  expense  of  defending  the  Empire  ; 
the  normal  cost  of  which  is  about  equal  to  50%  of 
the  income  of  her  people  from  foreign  and  col- 
onial loans. 

Danger  to  the  union  and  continuity  of  the 
British  Empire,  need  not  even  now  be  feared  from 
the  attacks  of  other  nations,  but  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  under  our  free  institutions,  men  ignorant  of 
economics,  may  obtain  control  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  governments,  who,  unable  to  forse^  the 
consequences  of  their  acts,  might  use  their  power  at 
the  dictation  of  interested  millionaires  and  manu- 
facturers, to  place  its  industrial  millions  under 
direct  tribute  to  capital.  This  has  already  been 
done  in  some  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
Empire  under  the  guise  of  so  called  protection. 
Inter-Imperial  preferential  duties  would  place  the 
people  of  the  whole  Empire  under  such  tribute. 

The   adoption  of  such  a  measure  wonld  mark 
the  begining  of  the  end  of  British  Imperial   Unity. 
To  conclude  : 

It  is  probable  that  Empire  to  be  permanent  must 
be  just,  not  only  to  its  own  peoplebut  to  all  mankind. 

Protection  in  the  guise  now  proposed  by 
the  preferential  trader  would  involve  an  injustice 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Empire. 

It  would  be  an  arbitrary  curtailment  of  their 
liberty  :  and 

It  is  popularized  on  the  small  minded  notion 
that  it  will  injure  the  material  interest  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Free  trade  is  just  to  the  people  adopting  it, 
and  is  just  to  all  mankind;  it  is  therefore  a  policy 
most  likely  to  strengthen  the  Union  and  assure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  British  Empire ;  which  has 
attained  its  present  unity,  strength,  wealth,  and 
grandeur,  whilst  safeguarding  to  a  greater  degree 
than  its  contemporaries,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  who  dwell 
under  the  protection  of  its  flag. 
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PRE  PACE. 


HAVING  been  requested  by  many  of  ray  friends  to  republish 
this  pamphlet,  which  was  originally  issued  in  1880,  I  have 
decided  to  have  it  printed  in  its  original  form,  though  recognizing 
that  the  British  Empire  and  affairs  generally  have  not  stood 
still  since  then. 

A  few  letters  at  the  end  of  this  little  work  will  suffice  to 
show  the  direction  in  which  one's  views  have  developed. 

The  recent  removal  of  the  shilling  duty  on  foreign  corn  and 
the  imposition  of  the  halfpenny  on  Colonial  sugar  show  how 
little  we  recognise  our  Imperial  duties. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
South  African  War,  our  small  Naval  Reserve — so  much  smaller 
than  that  of  France — tell  us,  all  too  sadly,  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  national  and  imperial  defences. 

To  encourage  the  food  supply,  the  manufactures  and  the 
commerce  of  the  foreigner  and  the  enemy  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  children — to  have  a  Naval  Reserve  of  less  than  25,000  men, 
and  inefficient  defences  generally  with  which  to  protect  an 
Empire  of  450,000,000  souls  —  may  be  interesting,  but  is 
certainly  not  prudent. 

W.  C.  J. 

September,  1903. 
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IN  the  following  pages  we  have  endeavoured,  in  as  few  and 
simple  words  as  possible,  to  draw  the  serious  attention  of 
the  British  public  to  the  political  condition,  and  to  the 
future,  of  the  vast  possessions  of  which  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  wears  the  Crown. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  territory  and  enormous 
population  under  British  rule,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  former  comprises  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  globe,  peopled  by  nearly  300,000,000  inhabitants. 

No  Empire  of  the  past,  not  even  Kome  in  her  palmiest 
days,  has  ever  boasted  of  so  much  dominion,  of  so  many 
subjects.  But,  as  in  ancient  times,  so  at  the  present  day, 
the  prosperity  of  an  Empire  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its 
extent  of  territory.  Numerous  foreign  possessions  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  nation's  strength;  for,  unless  a 
perfect  union  exist,  unless  each  component  part  bears  its  own 
share  of  the  general  burden  of  government  and  power,  there 
is  ever  a  danger,  more  or  less  imminent,  of  disintegration 
and  decadence. 

It  is  a  time-worn  saying,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  no 
animosity  is  so  deadly  as  that  of  love  turned  into  hate.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  if  England,  by  her  own 
acts  and  deeds,  estrange  from  herself  any  of  the  countries  of 
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which  the  Empire  is  composed,  she  will  incur  the  danger  of 
transforming  loyal  friends  into  inveterate  foes,  and  her  own 
children  into  foreigners,  who  will  eventually  shake  off  her 
yoke. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
those  sad  pages  of  history,  in  which  is  recorded  the  bitter 
enmity  that  gave  rise  to,  and  characterised  throughout,  the 
sanguinary  wars  between  this  country  and  America.  But 
estrangement  is  not  always  the  result  of  some  specific  act  or 
deed.  It  may,  with  equal  certainty,  be  looked  for  -  as  the 
almost  invariable  outcome  of  neglect.  We  are  far  too  prone 
in  this  country  to  become  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Colonies  are  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh;"  and  that,  however  great  the  distance  which 
separates  them  from  the  Mother  Country,  the  relationship 
which  they  bear  to  us  can  never  be,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
changed. 

America,  once  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  of  our  Colonies, 
is  lost  to  us,  in  all  probability,  for  ever.  With  such  an 
example  of  the  ill  effects  of  want  of  unity,  and  with  the 
fact  ever  present,  that  for  years  our  late  possession  has  been, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  one  of  the  greatest  thorns  in 
our  side,  should  not  our  most  strenuous  and  united  efforts  be 
used  to  guard  against  any  further  secessions  ? 

The  vast  dominions,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
Anglo-Saxon  rule  bear  the  high-sounding  title  of  the 
"  British  Empire,"  but  a  glance  at  the  relations  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  Dependencies  will  suffice  to  show 
that  but  little  real  unity— beyond  the  fact  of  being  under  the 
same  Crown — exists. 
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Nearly  all  our  Colonies  at  the  present  day  are  under 
automatic  government,  presided  over  by  a  representative  of 
Koyalty ;  but  the  members  of  the  several  governments  have 
no  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  countries 
they  represent  have  but  little  connection  with  England  or 
England's  doings. 

For  example,  Canada,  containing  a  population  already 
greater  than  that  of  Scotland,  whose  natural  resources  far 
exceed  those  of  the  latter  country,  and  which  are  capable  of 
sustaining  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  at  present, 
is  still  treated  merely  as  a  Colony.  Although  of  all  our 
colonial  possessions  the  nearest  to  the  Mother  Country,  she 
is  practically  as  remo  te  as  any  other ;  and,  in  so  far  as  any 
participation  in  the  general  government  of  the  Empire  is 
concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  British  territory 
only  by  conquest,  cession,  or  colonisation. 

In  order,  then,  that  we  may  avoid  the  danger  of  gradual— 
or  it  may  be  of  sudden — disintegration,  ending  in  decadence, 
which,  as  before  stated,  the  history  of  empires  already  fallen 
reminds  us  is  to.o  often  the  result  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, it  behoves  us  to  consider  deeply  and  seriously  the 
means  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  prolonged  existence,  as  a 
vast  whole,  of  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions. 

The  burden  of  power  can  only  be  successfully  sustained 
by  co-operation  and  united  action ;  and  the  fact  that  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  Colonies  are  debarred  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  general  government,  that  they  have  no  voice  save 
in  their  own  limited  Assemblies,  points  to  a  grave  defect  in 
system,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  unremedied,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
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The  same  privileges  should  be  enjoyed  by  each  integral 
portion  of  the  Empire  as  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
countries  composing  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

In  order  that  our  Colonies  may  have  every  facility 
afforded  them  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  send  their  own  chosen 
representatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  each  county  and  borough  in  the  United 
Kingdom  furnishes  its  members.  These  members  should 
have  the  same  status  as  the  Home  representative,  and  their 
voice  should  have  the  same  weight  in  matters  of  Imperial 
policy,  which  may  be  generally  defined  as  "  consisting  princi- 
pally of  our  relations  with,  and  attitude  towards,  foreign 
countries,  questions  of  offence  and  defence,  and  general 
taxation  to  meet  extreme  emergencies." 

On  other  matters  of  a  purely  national  character,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  no  Colonial  representative  would  be 
any  more  entitled  to  be  heard  than  would  the  member  for 
Southwark  be  received  as  an  authority  in  the  Assemblies  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  general  elections,  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  choice 
of  such  members  as,  in  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues,  are 
lit  and  proper  persons  to  sit  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colonial  Houses:  that  is 
to  say,  the  members  who  are  to  sit  in  the  Upper  Imperial 
House  should  be  chosen  by  the  Upper  Colonial  House ;  the 
same  rule  to  apply  to  the  Commons  or  Lower  House,  the 
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numbers  being,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  populations 
and  resources  of  the  several  Colonies. 

The  way  being  thus  opened  out  for  a  free  representation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  every  part  of  our  dominions, 
the  next  step  should  be  the  formation  of  a  Colonial  Aristo- 
cracy. It  is  manifestly  unjust  that,  upon  those  only  who  are 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  own  this  country,  not  only  as  the 
land  of  their  birth,  but  also  as  their  home,  should  be  con- 
ferred all  the  titles,  all  the  honours,  and  all  the  distinctions 
which  it  is  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bestow. 
Difficulties  will,  no  doubt,  present  themselves  at  the  first 
outset,  as  will  invariably  be  the  case  with  every  new  scheme 
however  well  planned.  Perhaps  the  readiest  and  simplest 
means  of  introducing  such  measures  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion : — 

The  Members  of  the  Upper  Colonial  House  elected  to  the 
Imperial  House  of  Peers  might,  on  election — in  fact,  in  virtue 
thereof — receive  the  title  of  Baron  of  some  place  in  the  Colony 
which  returns  them  to  Parliament. 

But  not  only  by  such  means — which  would  unduly  re- 
strict the  numbers — should  an  aristocracy  be  formed.  There 
exists  no  palpable  reason  why  the  honours  conferred  on  public 
servants  should  be  confined  to  those  who  have  served  the 
Empire  in  Great  Britain  alone.  Colonial  Ministers,  if  the 
Colonies  took  their  proper  share  in  general  government,  would 
be  equally  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  long,  faithful,  or  distinguished  service,  it  being 
always  understood  that  their  titles  should  be  taken  from 
some  place  in  the  Colony  in  which  such  service  was 
rendered. 
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By  these  and  other  means  which  occasion  might  present, 
the  nuclei  of  Colonial  Houses  of  Peers  would,  in  a  short; 
time,  be  formed,  and  added  to,  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
demand. 

In  order  to  raise  the  newly-formed  aristocracy  to  a  higher 
status,  the  Eoyal  Princes  might  add  to  such  titles  as.  they 
already  possess — or  which  may  in  future  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  as  will  in  all  probability  be  the  case,  with  some  of  them 
as  they  advance  in  years — others,  the  names  of  which  would 
be  derived  from  Colonial  cities,  towns,  or  provinces,  and,  by 
virtue  of  such  titles,  the  bearers  would  be  entitled  to  take 
their  seats  each  in  the  Upper  House  of  that  Colony  of  which 
he  might  be  a  peer.  Thus,  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Melbourne 
would  sit  in  the  Victorian  House  of  Lords,  and  H.K.H.  the 
Duke  of  Quebec  in  the  Upper  House  of  Canada. 

As  an  inducement  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family  to 
visit  the  Colonies  of  which  they  would  be  Peers,  a  portion  of 
the  Crown  land  might  be  granted  them  as  Eoyal  estates,  upon 
which  Eoyal  residences  could  be  erected,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Colonial  Assemblies. 

By  no  nation  under  the  sun  are  Eoyal  co-operation  and 
Eoyal  patronage  so  highly  prized  as  by  oui  own,  and  every 
step  which  tends  to  the  extension  of  those  intimate  relations 
which  so  happily  exist  between  English  Princes  and  English 
people,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  link  in  the  vast  chain  where- 
with we  would  encircle  the  whole  of  our  possessions,  as  part 
of  a  bond  of  union  which,  if  perfected,  would  defy  all  attemps 
at  dissolution. 

Should  the  foregoing  scheme  for  the  impartial  representa- 
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tion  of  every  Colony  in  Parliament,  and  for  the  sitting  of  all 
members  in  one  and  the  same  House,  prove  faulty  in  its 
working,  by  reason  of  obstruction,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
why  should  not  the  British  Empire,  like  that  of  Germany, 
possess  its  two  Assemblies  in  the  Metropolis,  the  one  an 
Imperial,  the  other  a  National  Parliament  ?  In  this  case,  the 
British  Parliament  in  power  at  the  time  would  return  its 
members  to  the  Imperial  Assembly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Colonial  Houses.  This  would  enable  the  National  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  to  free  itself  from  all  Imperial, 
foreign,  and  Colonial  questions. 

The  Empire  thus  constructed  and  united,  the  next  point 
for  consideration  is,  how  it  would  be  most  efficiently  main- 
tained in  its  integrity.  In  the  present  age,  a  great  Power, 
even  in  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  and  glory,  may  be 
approaching  its  end.  Wars  of  long  duration  are  almost  un- 
heard of;  the  fate  of  nations  is  decided  with  astounding  and 
terrible  rapidity ;  and  never  was  the  truth  of  the  adage  "  to 
preserve  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  so  apparent. 

For  the  defence  of  so  enormous  a  dominion,  of  possessions 
so  widely  separated  and  so  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  those  of  the  British  Empire,  resort  must  be  had  to 
more  than  ordinary  measures. 

The  British  Isles  alone  can  neither  furnish  nor  maintain 
the  whole  force  necessary  for  offence  and  defence,  nor  can 
any  one  Colony  look  entirely  to  its  own  individual  resources 
for  a  supply  of  men  and  money.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
part  of  the  Empire,  however  small,  must  rely  for  its  defence 
solely  upon  others.  Each  separate  portion  of  our  dominions 
must  be  prepared  to  establish  and  maintain  a  contingent, 
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so  that,  in  case  of  emergency  it  may  be  ready  to  assist  its 
neighbour  both  with  men  and  treasure. 

No  system  of  general  conscription,  such  as  that  to  which 
Continental  nations  owe  their  enormous  armaments,  would 
ever  find  favour  in  British  eyes,  or  be  tolerated  by  any  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Empire.  But  a  modified  form  of  almost 
universal  service  seems  to  be,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity,  a 
subject  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

Nor  would  any  great  hardship  be  imposed  upon  British 
subjects  by  its  adoption.  The  Volunteer  Movement  has 
proved  the  willingness  of  our  fellow-subjects  at  home  to 
accept,  almost  as  a  part  of  their  nationality,  the  duty  of 
defending  their  native  shores,  and  this  movement  only  re- 
quires extension  to  provide  nearly  all  that  is  required.  If 
every  man  between  the  age  of  nineteen  aiid'/orfy,  who  be- 
longs neither  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Eeserve,  or  Auxiliary 
Forces — naval  or  military — were  compelled  to  learn  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier, — and  this  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  all  our  dependencies,— a  force 
would  soon  exist  that  would  serve  us  well  in  time  of  need 
The  service  of  all  volunteers  maintained  by  the  State  should, 
in  order  to  prevent  excessive  expenditure,  be  limited  to  four 
years  in  time  of  peace ;  but,  in  case  of  Continental  war  or 
other  serious  danger,  they  should  be  required  to  rejoin  their 
respective  corps  unless  they  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  no  volunteer's  resignation  would  be  accepted  in  time  of 
war  or  of  any  imminent  national  danger.  This  period  of 
four  years  might  be  extended  to  that  of  six,  and  a  still 
further  extension  granted  in  the  case  of -those  who  become 
non-commissioned  officers.  In  the  same  way  all  'officers 
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would  be  compulsorily  retired  after  a  certain  time,  unless 
promoted. 

In  the  case  of  such  regiments  as  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  which  is  self-supporting,  the  periods  of 
service  might  be  altered  to  three,  for  the  minimum  number  of 
years,  and  six,  or  even  more,  ad  libitum. 

We  cannot  but  call  attention  to  the  great  loss  the  country 
has  sustained  in  the  diminution  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
and  Mounted  Volunteers.  In  case  of  invasion,  the  services 
of  men  who  have  been  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  ride  to 
hounds,  who  know  every  lane  and  bye- path  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  and  who  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  fairly 
mounted  and  equipped,  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 
But  in  their  case  also  the  period  of  compulsory  service  should 
be  shortened,  unless  the  Government  were  willing  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  keep  of  their  horses  more  generously  than 
at  present. 

With  regard  to  the  Navy,  no  better  suggestion  seems  to 
offer  itself  than  that  every  Colony  should,  if  of  sufficient  size , 
provide  its  quota  of  men  and  ships  for  general  defence,  and 
even  offence  if  necessary.  Naval  Volunteers  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions,  with  respect  to  compulsory  ser- 
vice, as  the  Military  Auxiliary  Forces,  with  such  variations 
as  the  difference  between  the  two  services  might  seem  to 
justify. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to 
enter  into  detail ;  an  outline  is  given  of  a  scheme  whereby  a 
sufficient  force,  both  naval  and  military,  could  be  established 
at  a  minimum  cost,  capable  of  almost  unlimited  expansion 
should  any  extraordinary  danger  threaten  the  Empire.  To 
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those  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  such  matters,  and  to  work 
out  to  a  satisfactory  solution  the  problem  of  Britain's  neces- 
sities in  the  matter  of  armament,  must  be  left  the  perfection 
of  our  somewhat  crude  ideas. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  im- 
portant matters  of  commerce,  trade,  and  taxation,  and  with 
the  latter  we  shall  deal  principally  in  its  relation  to  import 
duties. 

Without  entering  into  any  question  of  the  respective 
merits  or  demerits  of  free  trade,  protection,  or  so-called 
reciprocity,  it  must  at  once  strike  the  most  shallow  thinker, 
the  most  casual  reasoner,  that  the  imposition  of  precisely  the 
same  import  duties  upon  Colonial,  as  upon  foreign  produce 
is  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  more 
remote  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  advantages  which,  by  a 
system  of  universal  taxation  of  certain  goods  at  a  fixed  rate, 
are  given  to  foreign  countries  in  close  proximity  to  the  British 
Isles,  over  our  own  Colonies  at  a  distance,  are  manifestly  un- 
fair to  the  latter;  and  in  thus  opening  our  markets  to  all 
nationalities,  on  almost  equal  terms,  we  are  guilty  of  a  great 
error  which  calls  for  immediate  rectification. 

The  effect  of  the  restrictive  import  duties  placed  upon 
colonial  wines  and  spirits  has  been  almost  entirely  to  close 
the  market  against  them.  It  is  found  that,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  freight,  which  is,  of  course,  proportionately  increased 
with  the  distance  from  England,  our  colonists  are  unable  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  growers  of  the  most  ordinary 
Continental  wines.  If  France  and  Spain  be  treated  by  us,  in 
the  matter  of  duty  on  their  wines  and  spirits,  as  "  the  most 
favoured  nations,"  it  is  evident  that  all  our  Colonies,  as  part 
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of  the  Empire,  are  entitled  to  still  greater  advantages, 
otherwise  they  have  a  valid  reason  for  complaining,  and  a 
just  grievance.  American  corn  exporters  are  upon  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  colonists.  Tea  is  subjected  to 
the  same  duty,  whether  it  be  imported  from  China,  or  from 
our  own  Indian  Empire,  or  Ceylon.  Coffee  and  tobacco  are 
taxed  with  equal  severity,  whether  obtained  from  our  own 
possessions  or  not.  Russian  timber  is  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  is  thus  placed  on  an  equality  in  the  market  with  that 
from  our  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  principle  of  inter- 
national treaties  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to 
all  concerned,  but  this  principle  should  not  be  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  place  every  country  in  the  world  upon 
the  same  advantageous  footing,  in  its  dealings  with  England, 
as  our  foreign  dominions.  By  the  reduction,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wines, 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  all  other  produce  imported  from  the 
Colonies,  and  the  imposition  of  a  nominal  tax  upon  such 
products  of  foreign  countries  as  are  at  present  admitted  free, 
a  great  advantage  would  be  conferred  upon  our  Colonies, 
without  any  sensible  loss  either  to  foreign  exporters  or  to  the 
revenue,  and  our  fellow-subjects  at  a  distance  would  learn, 
none  too  early,  that  some  substantial  benefit  is  to  be  derived, 
more  than  the  mere  name,  from  being  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  should  also  be  clearly  understood  that  every 
British  Dependency  should  treat  the  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  as  entitled  to  the  same  reduction  on  imported  pro- 
duce as  is  allowed  by  the  Mother  Country ;  in  a  word,  all 
benefits  should  be  intercolonial. 

In  the  consideration  of  all  matters  of  import  and  export 
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duties,  the  fact  of  every  Colony  and  possession  being  fairly 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  our  councils ;  the 
advisability  of  reducing,  raising,  or  abolishing  a  duty  would  be 
freely  discussed  by  the  men  most  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion  as  the  result  of  their  own  individual  observation  and 
experience ;  and  in  most  instances  the  results  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  than  any  that  could  ever  be  obtained  from 
similar  debates  in  a  House  constituted  as  at  the  present  time. 

But  one  more  question  remains  to  be  considered :  viz.,  the 
National  Debt. 

In  the  present  day,  as  soon  as  peace  is  established,  and 
the  country  has  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  undisturbed  pros- 
perity, the  attention  of  our  legislators  seems  to  be  turned, 
before  every  other  consideration,  to  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
and  this  is  carried  out  in  the  blindest  and  most  improvident 
manner — in  a  manner  by  which  neither  the  public  in  general 
nor  private  individuals  are  really  benefited. 

If,  during  a  time  of  comparative  or  entire  immunity  from 
either  external  or  internal  disturbance,  an  annual  sum  were 
laid  by,  and  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  our  enormous 
National  Debt,  generations  to  come  would  reap  a  substantial 
benefit,  and  we  ourselves  need  be  no  serious  losers.  What 
did  the  public  really  gain  by  the  last  reduction  on  the  tea 
duty  ?  Has  that  article  been  less  liable  to  adulteration,  and 
if  more  of  it  has  been  consumed,  has  the  nation  profited 
either  morally  or  commercially  ?  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  with  regard  to  sugar.  The  abolition  of  the  last 
shilling  duty  on  corn  was  an  immense  loss  to  the  revenue, 
but  the  absolute  gain  to  consumers  was  nearly  infinitesimal. 
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Had  that  shilling  been  taken  off  Colonial  corn  alone,  some  of 
our  Colonies  would  have  been  at  least  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  American  and  Kussian  exporters  on  such  terms  as 
their  right,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  demands,  and  to  the 
general  community  of  Great  Britain  the  tax  of  one  shilling 
on  foreign  corn  would  have  been  imperceptible, 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
what  taxes  should  be  retained  and  what  repealed ;  we  deal 
simply  with  the  broad  fact  that,  in  time  of  prosperity,  when 
the  political  horizon  is  fairly  free  from  any  threatening 
clouds,  our  efforts  at  reducing  taxation  are  directed  into  a 
channel  which  renders  them  abortive,  in  so  far  as  dealing 
with  an  important  question  is  concerned :  that  question 
being,  is  the  National  Debt  for  ever  to  remain  unpaid  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  legacy,  and 
a  proof  of  our  inability  to  grapple  with  a  serious  impediment 
to  absolute  prosperity  ?  A  reduction  of  taxation  which  only 
affects  individuals,  and  in  a  manner  that  affords  little  cause 
for  self-gratulation,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  national 
benefit ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  a  sum 
which,  in  the  abstract,  is  so  small,  but  as  a  whole  so  great,  to 
the  reduction  of  a  heavy  burden,  must  be  regarded  as  a  step 
upon  which  we  might,  with  reason,  congratulate  our  financial 
legislators. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  means  whereby  we  may  the  more  closely  unite  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  not  only  to  the  Mother  Country  but  to 
one  another,  and  this  union  we  consider  imperative.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age  is  towards  Cosmopolitanism,  to  the 
detriment  of  Imperialism  or  even  Nationalism  ;  whilst  the 
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public  sympathies  are  but  too  readily  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  strangers  and  foreigners;  whilst  massacres  in  Bulgaria 
arouse,  perhaps  justly,  an  almost  universal  indignation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the 
-heathen  Chinee"  lays  claim  to  a  large  share  of  our  pity  and 
compassion,  are  we  not  grossly  neglectful  of  our  duties  towards 
those  who,  as  part  of  what  should  be,  and  must  be,  a 
consolidated  Empire,  are  entitled  to  primary  consideration  ? 
At  one  time  we  are  gravely  informed  that  India  does  not  pay 
for  the  sums  spent  upon  ensuring  its  existence  as  one  of  our 
possessions.  Be  this  statement  true  or  false,  are  we,  at  the 
cry  of  a  discontented  few,  to  abandon  to  their  fate  the 
millions  of  inhabitants  by  which  India  is  peopled,  whom  we 
have  conquered,  and  who  look  to  us  for  protection  and 
support  ? 

In  the  same  way  the  leading  English  journals,  not  many 
years  ago,  when  the  Canadian  Fisheries  question  arose,  sug- 
gested that  Canada  should,  in  future,  be  left  to  govern  herself  ; 
and  recent  affairs  in  South  Africa  have  led  to  the  utterance 
of  similar  opinions  with  regard  to  our  possessions  at  the 
•Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  if  our 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  finding  themselves  treated  in  so 
unbrotherly  a  manner,  should  show  symptoms  of  taking  us  at 
our  word,  and  throwing  off  a  yoke  which  we  do  so  little  to 
make  easy,  and  a  burden  which  we  do  nothing  to  lighten  ? 

If,  instead  of  widening  the  breach  which,  we  fear,  has 
already  been  opened,  we  used  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
effect  the  happy  union  of  every  part  of  our  dominions,  by  the 
means  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  dream  of  a  con- 
solidated Empire  might,  at  no  far-distant  date,  be  realised. 
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At  present  matters  of  paramount  importance,  concerning  not 
only  the  welfare,  but,  it  may  be,  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  are  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt, or  those  who  would  call  public  attention  to  them  are 
subjected  to  adverse  criticism.  Party  spirit  exercises  by  far 
too  great  an  influence  over  our  Statesmen,  an  undue  element 
of  rivalry  enters  into  our  councils,  and  men  who  would  really 
and  honestly  serve  their  country  are  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion or  hampered  by  obstruction. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  admit  of  little  hesitation — of 
no  standing  still.  The  march  must  be  progressive  in  the  direc- 
tion of  prosperity,  or  retrogressive  towards  ruin  and  decay. 
The  moment  we  commence  the  work  of  disintegration,  we 
shall  set  out  on  our  downward  march  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
the  moment  we  entertain  the  idea  that  our  Colonies  are  a 
burden  instead  of  a  support,  and  that  our  Indian  Empire  is 
of  no  service  to  us,  our  doom  is  sealed.  To  assist  by  a  few 
simple  suggestions  towards  averting  so  lamentable  a  fate  is 
the  object  of  this  unpretending  work. 

London,  March  St/i,  1880. 


THE  END, 
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NOTE. 


SOME  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  announced  to  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
treated  as  a  conquered  race,  but  that  their  Euler  had  assumed 
Her  highest  title  in  honour  of  the  most  populous  country 
under  Her  Government.  Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  our  large  Colonies  for  Her  Majesty  to  declare  Herself 
Queen  of  each  one  of  them  ?  Such  a  measure  would,  as  will 
be  readily  seen,  simplify  the  formation  of  a  Colonial 
Aristocracy. 

March,  1880. 
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National  Defence. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Morning  Post" 

SIR, — At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  English  are 
threatened  with  war  from  more  than  one  quarter  on  account 
of  the  envy  of  the  splendid  possessions  gained  for  England 
hy  the  courage  and  blood  of  her  sons,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  consider  that  the  British  Empire  consists  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  surface ;  that  we  can  be  bled  to  death  in  India,  and 
that  we  have  a  larger  frontier  to  defend  in  America  than 
France  or  Germany  has  in  Europe.  The  British  Army 
consists  of  about  200,000  men  (72,000  of  whom  are  in  India), 
in  addition  to  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Colonial  and  Indian 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Germany,  with 
Colonial  interests  not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  find  it 
necessary  to  arm  their  whole  adult  male  population.  Why 
is  it  that  every  man  in  Europe,  except  an  Englishman,  deems 
it  an  honour  to  know  how  to  use  his  national  weapon  and  to 
be  a  soldier  in  defence  of  his  Fatherland  ?  Surely  English- 
men are  not  less  brave  or  less  patriotic  than  Germans  and 
Dutchmen.  Is  it  not  time  for  every  Englishman  of  proper 
age  who  is  not  a  soldier,  sailor,  volunteer  or  militiaman 
to  join  a  defensive  force  in  the  shape  of  a  second  line  of 
Militia  ? 

If  the  old  foolish  statement  of  "  a  blood  tax  destroying 
commerce  "  is  trotted  out  again,  we  may  ask,  in  answer,  have 
not  German  merchants  and  workmen,  since  the  perfection  of 
their  military  machinery,  competed  more  successfully  with  us 
in  trade  than  ever;  and  is  it  not  true  that  very  many  articles 
bear  upon  them  the  inscription  "  made  in  Germany  "  ? 

In  addition,  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the  very  poor  in 
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all  our  great  cities  if,  for  three  years,  at  an  important  stage 
of  their  lives,  they  were  properly  fed,  properly  housed,  and 
properly  clad,  taught  a  trade,  and  encouraged  to  respect 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 

The  rich  would  be  equally  benefited  by  being  brought 
into  contact,  and  made  to  sympathize  with  their  poorer 
fellow-citizens. 

Yours,  &c.. 

W.  CULVER  JAMES. 
London,  StJt  January,  189G. 
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National  Defence. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Morning  Post!' 

SIR, — To  those  of  us  "  Men  in  the  Street "  who,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  endeavoured  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  country  universal  service  has 
been  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  When  we  have  mentioned  this 
belief  we  have  frequently  been  called  pessimists,  or  have 
been  laughed  at.  Recently  your  journal  has  announced 
sad  news  from  the  front.  Had  our  loyal  fellow-countrymen 
in  Natal  and  the  Colony  been  drilled  and  armed  as  the 
Boers,  who  have  universal  military  service,  we  could  have 
seized  the  passes  on  our  frontiers,  and  have  prevented 
the  cruel  invasion  of  our  country  and  the  attendant 
humiliation.  Why  are  we  English  people  waiting  to  put 
our  house  in  order?  Why  do  we  still  think  that  we  can 
hold  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population  and  one-fifth  of 
the  world's  surface  with  our  tiny  Army  when  all  other 
Europeans  see  the  wisdom  of  learning  how  to  defend  their 
fatherland  ?  Many  of  our  leaders  have  taught  us  falsely. 
They  have  said  :  "  We  should  have  peace  if  we  prepared  for 
peace."  We  have  believed,  however,  that  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  have  peace  if  we  prepared  for  war.  May  I  appeal 
solemnly  and  earnestly  to  my  fellow-countrymen  to  insist  011 
universal  service  now,  and  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  We 
still  have  time  to  prepare  for  further  troubles  and  dangers, 
but  we  have  no  time  to  waste. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  CULVER  JAMES. 
London,  February  '3rd,  1900. 
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Taxing  Colonial  Goods. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette." 

SIR, — In  your  last  night's  issue  you  make  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  forthcoming  Budget,  suggesting  the  probability 
of  a  tax  on  corn,  sugar,  and  meat.  A  duty  on  these  articles, 
instead  of  an  addition  to  the  income  tax,  to  meet  the  enormous 
expenditure,  is  in  every  way  desirable,  providing  it  does  not 
apply  to  India  and  the  Colonies.  To  tax  the  corn,  meat,  and 
sugar  sent  to  us  by  India,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  West 
Indies  would  be  an  ungraceful  and,  indeed,  a  mean  return 
for  the  loyalty  shown,  and  the  substantial  help  given  to  the 
Mother  Country  by  her  children  across  the  seas  during  the 
present  war. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  English  people  at  home 
will  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  showing  in  a  practical 
manner  their  sympathy  with  their  brothers  in  the  Colonies, 
and  their  appreciation  of  their  gallant  and  generous  conduct 
in  the  trouble  in  South  Africa.  An  import  duty  on  foreign 
corn,  sugar,  and  meat,  and  a  free  entry  of  those  products 
from  our  Colonies,  will  do  much  to  cement  them  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  to  advance  the  true  principles  of  Free 
Trade  throughout  the  Empire. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  CULVER  JAMES. 
Kensington,  March  15^A,  1901. 
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The  Colonies  and  the  Budget. 

Dr.  W.  Culver  James,  15,  Marloes  Eoad,  writes  :— 
To  the.  Editor  of  "  The  Morning  Post" 

"  It  is  suggested  in  more  than  one  quarter  that,  in  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  war, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  further  punish  the 
miserable  income  tax  payer  by  the  brilliant  method  of  adding 
a  few  more  pennies  in  the  pound,  but  will  place  a  duty  on 
imported  sugar,  meat,  corn,  and  manufactured  luxuries.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  wish  expressed  in  such  a 
suggestion  will  be  partly  realised,  but  this  duty  must  not 
apply  to  India  and  the  Colonies.  To  tax  Indian  and  Canadian 
corn,  Australasian  and  West  Indian  sugar  would  be  ungracious 
and  selfish  after  the  noble  and  patriotic  manner  in  which 
they  have  rallied  round  the  Mother  Country  during  her 
present  troubles.  A  duty  on  the  above-named  articles  from 
foreign  countries  will  not  only  relieve  the  unjust  strain  felt 
by  direct  taxation  in  ths  old  country,  but  will  be  a  great  and 
deserved  boon  to  the  Colonies." 

London,  March  IStk,  1901. 
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The  Sugar  Tax  and  the  Colonies. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  St.  James's  Gazette." 

gIKj — Your  article  on  the  sugar  duties  in  Monday 
evening's  issue  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of  your 
readers.  In  the  Colonies,  and  at  home  by  those  of  us  who 
feel  deeply  attached  to  and  warmly  interested  in  our  Colonial 
Empire,  it  will  be  read  with  disappointment.  I  submit  that 
the  Continental  bounty  system  greatly  benefits  us  in 
England ;  it  enables  us  to  buy  our  sugar  more  cheaply  than 
it  can  be  bought  in  most,  if  nob  all,  Continental  countries  ; 
but  it  ruins  our  sugar- growing  Colonies.  We  are  mean 
enough  to  let  them  pay  for  our  cheap  sugar.  This  is  unfair ; 
it  is  calculated  to  hinder  the  growth  of  Imperial  unity  and  to 
cause  Colonists  to  question  the  advantage  of  being  attached 
to  the  Mother  Country  when  she  treats  them  in  so  unmotherly 
a  manner.  Indeed,  from  a  fiscal  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  we  treat  them  as  we  treat  foreigners  and  strangers. 
Surely  it  would  be  wise  and  more  in  accordance  with  common, 
sense  if  we  put  a  penny  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  allowed 
Colonial  sugar  to  come  in  "  free,"  and  left  the  "  bounty 
question "  severely  alone.  This  policy  would  place  us  in  a 
more  dignified  position.  The  additional  tax  would  hurt  no- 
one,  and  it  would  augment  our  revenue.  It  would  be  a  boon 
to  our  Colonies,  it  would  add  to  their  prosperity,  and  enable 
them  to  purchase  more  largely  in  our  home  markets,  and 
above  all  it  would  help  to  knit  more  firmly  together  ail  parts- 
of  our  great  Empire. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  CULVER  JAMES. 
London,  January  tQtk,  11)02. 
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Possibilities  of  the  Empire. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Mornincj  Post!' 

SIR, — Mr.  Carnegie's  address  and  your  leader  are 
interesting  to  the  Little  Englander.  "  Poor  Great  Britain," 
as  you  suggest,  "  has  had  her  day  of  supremacy."  His  mind, 
and  I  fear  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  Englishman,  associates 
England  with  the  British  Isles  only.  To  us,  who  look 
forward  to  Imperial  Federation,  and  who  regard  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  &c., 
as  integral  parts  of  England,  and  our  children  born  in 
those  Colonies  just  as  much  Englishmen  as  those  born  in 
St.  Giles'  or  Edinburgh,  England  is  in  its  infancy,  and, 
together  with  India,  has  a  far  greater  future  than  the  United 
States,  with  its  eight  millions  of  negroes.  Our  great  trouble 
lies  in  the  following  facts.  Our  people  are  not  as  great  as 
our  glorious  Empire ;  our  political  ideas  are  national — I 
might  almost  say  parochial — rather  than  Imperial.  Our 
wretched  system  of  trade  is  so  little  free  that  its  freedom 
does  not  extend  to  our  loyal  brothers  in  the  Colonies,  to  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India,  or  even  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  Channel  Islands.  In  the  matter  of  trade,  a  false  idea  of 
the  "cheap  and  nasty"  makes  us  treat  our  brothers  who 
fought  and  died  for  us  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we 
treat  our  enemies,  who,  in  the  late  war,  prayed  for  our 
destruction.  Our  Empire  consists  of  about  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  surface  and  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population,  and 
yet  we  cannot  see  the  absurdity  of  having  no  Ministers 
responsible  to  the  Emperor-King  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  of  having  an  Army  less  than  that  of  a  second-rate 
European  country,  and  a  Navy  with  a  Reserve  of  under 
25,000  men.  When  we  make  the  necessary  reforms  we  shall 
recognise  our  Empire,  not  as  a  doomed  Empire,  but  as  an 
Empire  with  a  future  far  more  brilliant  and  more  blessed 
than  its  past.  I  firmly  believe  our  Empire  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  I  tremble  with  anxiety  when  I  see  the 
parochialism  of  our  people  and  our  politicians. 

Yours,  £c., 

W.  CULVER  JAMES,  M.D. 
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Imperial  Preferential  Trade. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Imperial  Argus." 

gIPl5 — Your  readers  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  pub- 
lishing the  letter  of  Sir  Guilford  L.  Moles  worth.  I  beg  to 
offer  him  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  useful  home-truths  he 
has  brought  before  us,  and  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  people  of  these  islands  will  soon  awake  to  our  great  need 
of  freer,  and  of  more  liberal  trade  throughout  our  Empire. 

Our  present  system  of  trade  is  extraordinary,  and,  like 
the  policy  before,  and  during  part  of  the  late  war,  tends  to 
our  own  destruction,  and  the  welfare  and  enrichment  of  our 
enemies.  When  this  system  was  introduced,  its  friends 
prophesied  that  our  agricultural  interests  would  not  be 
injured,  and  that  all  other  nations  would  adopt  it,  whilst  its 
enemies  prophesied  the  ruin  of  our  farmers  —  the  most 
important  citizens  of  the  State. 

As  a  result,  our  agricultural  interest,  though  still  the 
greatest  in  the  land,  has  been  grievously  injured.  The 
country  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  it  does  not  produce  its 
proper  amount  of  corn  and  food,  and  it  no  longer  supports  a 
prosperous  or  contented  yeomanry  and  peasantry. 

Foreign  nations  have  not  adopted  this  system,  and,  under 
protection,  have  grown  marvellously  prosperous.  Germany, 
a  highly  educated  country,  has,  under  protection,  increased 
her  population  to  fifty-four  millions,  and  has  fostered  her 
agricultural  community,  while  her  commerce  has  grown 
enormously,  and  her  chief  port,  Hamburg,  commands 
probably  the  largest  trade  in  Europe. 

Many  of  our  manufacturers  know  to  their  cost  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  compete  successfully  with  them, 
are  not  ruined,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  enriched  by  her 
system  of  taxing  English  manufactures,  and  by  our  system 
of  refusing  to  tax  German  manufactures  imported  into  this 
country. 
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America — a  new  country — has  also  prospered  to  a  re- 
markable degree  by  a  rigid,  but  wise  and  judicious  system  of 
protection. 

According  to  Lord  Playfair  and  other  free-trade  prophets, 
these  countries  ought  not  to  have  succeeded,  but  ought  to 
have  been  ruined  by  protection.  Can  it  be  that  these  great 
prophets  prophesied  falsely  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  so.  I 
submit  that  of  all  the  great  Powers,  the  great  dual  Empire  of 
England  and  India  is  most  able  to  do  without  free  trade,  and 
is  most  likely  to  be  injured  by  it.  Endowed  with  one-fith  of 
the  world's  surface,  and  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population 
we  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  entirely  self-supporting. 

Had  our  (so  called)  reformers  thought  of  our  plantations, 
of  our  Colonies,  of  India,  as  well  as  of  mere  cheapness  in  this 
island,  and  extended  their  system  of  trade  to  them  so  that — 
like  Americans-— one  State  within  the  Empire  had  been  for- 
bidden to  tax  the  goods  coming  from  another  State  within 
the  Empire,  can  it  be  doubted  that  by  this  time  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  India  could  have  given  us  all  the  corn,  meat 
and  rice,  &c.,  we  required,  that  the  Cape  and  Australia  would 
have  given  us  more  wine  and  fruit  than  at  present,  that  the 
West  Indies  and  India  would  have  supplied  us  with  larger 
quantities  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  probably  with 
cotton  also  ?  Under  their  unwise  guidance  we  actually  com- 
pelled our  Colonies  to  tax  our  goods  as  they  taxed  those  of 
foreigners.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  which  most  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are  ignorant. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that,  under  happier  circumstances,  many 
more  of  our  emigrants — instead  of  becoming  foreigners,  and 
possible,  and  even  actual,  enemies — would  have  gone  to 
Canada  to  raise  the  larger  supplies  of  corn  and  rear  the 
cattle ;  to  the  West  Indies  to  cultivate  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit, 
&c.,  to  Australasia  and  Africa  to  tend  the  vine,  &c. ;  in  short, 
have  remained  loyal  and  happy  citizens  of  this  great  Empire  ? 
Under  our  past  and  present  policy,  Canada,  with  her 
capability,  according  to  many  authorities,  of  containing  a 
population  of  over  one  hundred  millions,  contains  about 
Jive  millions,  but  the  U.S.A.  contain  seventy-five  millions, 
wonderfully  helped  by  her  system  of  taviiuj  the  goods  we 
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send  her  and  by  our  system  of  letting  hers  in  free.  Of  our 
Colonies,  Canada  has  a  belt  120  miles  broad,  and  reaching 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of  some  of  the  finest 
corn-growing  laud  in  the  world,  capable  of  supplying  the 
whole  of  Europe  with  wheat,  whereas  under  the  present 
wretched  system — or  absence  of  system — she  does  not  supply 
Great  Britain,  with  one-fourth  of  the  corn  she  imports.  I 
submit  that  our  trade  arrangements,  in  spite  of  our  magnifi- 
cent start,  have  injured  these  islands  seriously,  but  our 
Colonies  and  India  still  more  seriously ;  and  that  a  fiscal 
policy,  aiming  at  liberal  and  free  commerce  throughout  this 
dual  Empire,  and  protection  against  foreign  nations,  would 
even  now  within  a  very  short  time,  place  the  Empire  in  a 
very  different  and  in  a  more  secure  position. 

A  Colonist  spends  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  an 
American  on  English  goods.  Should  not  this  fact  make  us 
anxious  to  encourage  our  Imperial  trade  and  to  send  our 
surplus  population  to  our  Colonies  rather  than  to  foreign 
•countries  ?  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  commercial  failure,  and  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  country  that 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  foolish  in  its  strictly 
protective  system  of  trade,  has  told  us  recently  that  the  home 
trade  of  a  country  is  most  valuable ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  we 
have  been  doubly  unwise  in  neglecting  the  obvious  means  of 
preserving  both  our  home  and  our  Imperial  markets. 
I  beg  to  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

W.  CULVER  JAMES,  M.D. 
London,  October  21th,  1902. 
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Universal  Service. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Morning  Post." 

SIR, — I  am  glad  that  this  all-important  subject  is  again 
being  discussed  in  your  columns.  It  seems  impossible  to 
understand  why  the  need  of  universal  service  in  this  Empire 
is  not  more  generally  recognized.  That  it  will  come  is  almost 
certain,  but  whether  it  will  come  in  time  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption is  not  so  certain.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  recognized  that  every 
Australian  is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  defend  his  country. 
Our  children  are  setting  us  a  good  example,  which,  perhaps, 
we  shall  follow.  With  our  unique  and  terrible  responsi- 
bilities it  is  as  necessary  for  every  man  in  this  country  to 
be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  as  it  is  in  France,  Germany,  Kussia, 
or  Italy.  We  can  be  bled  to  death  in  India,  where  we  are 
responsible  for  the  security  of  350,000,000  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  We  are  more  "  Continental "  in  America  than 
Russia  is  in  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  a  larger  frontier. 
We  are  rapidly  becoming  "  Continental "  as  against  France 
in  Asia.  In  Africa  we  have  seen  what  it  means  to  be 
"  Continental "  as  against  two  tiny  Republics  with  a  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  only.  Our  unpreparedness  there, 
especially  the  absence  of  universal  service,  has  cost  us 
240  millions  sterling;  and,  still  worse,  70,000  casualties. 
What  further  lessons  are  required  to  teach  us  the  need  of 
universal  service  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  CULVER  JAMES. 
London,  December  20th,  1902. 
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The  New  Fiscal  Policy. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Hominy  Post" 

SIR, — There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  so-called 
Free  Trade  to  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Free  Traders  have  for 
many  years  prophesied  that  their  fiscal  system  would  extend 
throughout  the  world,  that  all  nations  would  soon  adopt  it, 
and  that  it  would  help  to  bring  about  the  brotherhood  and 
unity  of  mankind.  Most  intelligent  people,  I  suppose, 
recognise  that  these  prophecies  have  not  been  fulfilled,  but 
the  extent  of  their  failure  has  hardly  been  realised. 

To  appreciate  this  failure  we  must  compare  the  English 
with  foreign  systems ;  then  we  find  that  ours  is  limited  by  the 
Channel.  It  does  not  extend  to  any  foreign  country ;  it  does 
not  extend  to  India,  to  our  Colonies,  nor  even  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  is  limited  to  about  forty-two  millions  of  people. 

The  German  system  extends  to  all  the  German  States, 
which  number  about  fifty-seven  millions  of  people;  the 
American  system  extends  to  all  the  American  States,  with  a 
population  of  seventy-six  millions ;  and  I  presume  the 
Russian  system  extends  to  over  one  hundred  millions. 

The  British  Empire  contains  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions ;  so  that  our  Free  Trade  is  free  to  one  in  ten 
British  subjects,  and  as  it  taxes  colonist  and!  foreigner  alike 
it  serves  not  to  bring  about  the  brotherhood  and  unity  of 
mankind  but  it  actually  tends  to  estrange  one  part  of  our  own 
people  from  another  and  to  convince  the  would-be  loyalists 
that  loyalty  to  the  Empire  does  not  pay. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  CULVER  JAMES. 
London,  September  2nd,  1903, 
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"  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  COMMUNITIES  OF  BRITISH  ORIGIN  ANYWHERE  WHO 
DESIRE  TO  ENJOY  ALL  THE  PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  THE  QUEEN'S 
SUBJECTS,  WITHOUT  PAYING  FOR  AND  DEFENDING  THEM,  LET  US  ASCERTAIN 
WHO  AND  WHERE  THEY  ARE— LET  US  MEASURE  THE  PROPORTIONS  OP 
POLITICAL  REPUDIATION  NOW,  IN  A  TIME  OF  TRANQUILITY,  WHEN  WE  HAVE 
LEISURE  TO  GAUGE  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  EVIL  AND  TO  APPLY  CORRECTIVES, 
RATHER  THAN  WAIT  TILL  WAR  FINDS  US  UNPREPARED  AND  LEANING  UPON 
PRESUMPTIONS  IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  REALITY." 

HON.  JOSEPH  HOWE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


E  collection  of  these  articles  (some  of  which  were  unsigned)  is 
due  largely  to  their  author's  vanity,  a  vanity  shared  by 
not  a  few  who  have  served,  however  humbly,  in  memorable  cam- 
paigns. At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  these  reprints  may  feebly 
aid  the  efforts  of  more  important  writers  and  speakers  who  are 
striving  for  the  same  beneficent  end,  namely  the  strengthening  and 
staying  of  our  Britannic  Empire,  "the  greatest  secular  agency  for 
good  now  known  to  mankind  " 

There  have  lately  been  many  hopeful  symptoms  that  we  are 
nearing  the  goal.  One  is  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  for  the  starving 
Hindoos,  shown  all  over  the  Empire,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
Canada.  Another  is  the  preferential  treatment  offered  to  the  mother- 
country  in  the  new  Canadian  tariff.  Another  was  the  unbroken  and 
imposing  front  presented  by  all  the  nations  owning  allegiance  to  the 
Queen,  when  Britain  seemed  on  the  verge  of  wars  arising  from  her 
championship  of  South  American  and  South  African  colonies.  In 
his  speech  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute's  banquet  on  the  3ist  of 
last  March,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  declared  : — 
"  1  believe  in  the  practical  possibility  of  a  federation  of  the  British 
race  (loud  cheers),  but  I  know  that  it  will  come  if  it  does  come — not 
by  pressure,  not  by  anything  in  the  way  of  dictation  by  this  country) 
but  it  will  come  as  the  realization  of  a  universal  desire,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  dearest  wish  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects  themselves." 
And  what  is  still  more  significant,  if  not  so  seemingly  important,  the 
chief  organ  of  the  dominant  party  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Halifax 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  not  long  ago  pooh-poohed  imperial 
federation  as  a  dream  and  a  fad,  observed  editorially  in  its  issue  of 
April  5th,  189^:  "The  whole  trend  of  sentiment,  conviction  and 
events  is  in  the  direction  of  the  unification  of  the  empire,  and  the 
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short-sighted  jingo  politicians  of  the  United  States,  apparently  with- 
out knowing  it,  by  their  narrow,  unfriendly  attitude  towards  Canada, 
are  actually  strengthening  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  mother 
country,  and  promoting  that  unification  of  the  empire  which  is 
emerging  from  the  region  of  dream-land  and  assuming  a  form  and 
direction  which  point  to  its  realization  at  no  distant  day."  And 
while  I  believe  this  excellent  editorial  to  be  entirely  sincere,  it  was 
published  a  fortnight  before  a  general  election,  when  its  publication 
would  certainly  have  been  postponed,  if  its  sentiments  were  believed 
to  be  at  all  unpopular. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  perhaps  right  in  thinking  that  no  "  pressure" 
from  the  imperial  parliament  or  government  would  aid  or  expedite 
federation,  though  a  friendly  invitation  to  a  partnership  could  hardly 
be  resented  and  might  possibly  hasten  a  decision.  But  it  would  pre- 
vent same  risk  of  misapprehension  if  the  initiative  should  come  from  a 
self-governing  colony.  In  Canada  public  sentiment  is  perhaps 
already  ripe  for  a  proposal  ;  and  an  over-ripe  fruit  will  decay.  And, 
besides,  while  we  are  delaying  to  propose  a  scheme  of  closer  union 
for  fear  of  its  being  premature,  the  lack  of  closer  union  may  destroy 
the  empire.  The  hour  is  surely  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  corne  ; 
but  where  is  the  man  ? 


From  The  Week  (Toronto),  Oct.  23,  1884. 
CONFEDERATION    OR    DISMEMBERMENT  (?) 


THE  conference  recently  held  in  London  to  promote  imperial 
confederation  affirmed  the  desirability  of  a  closer  political  union  of 
the  Empire,  prudently  leaving  the  means  of  attaining  that  object 
for  future  consideration.  The  great  journals  of  England  seem 
unanimously  to  have  endorsed  the  views  and  action  of  the  confer, 
ence,  which  have  since  been  advocated  on  the  platform  by  Lord 
Rosebery  and  other  prominent  speakers.  A  proposed  clause,  to 
the  effect  that  a  closer  union  is  essential  to  prevent  total  dismem- 
berment, was  struck  out  of  the  resolutions  at  the  desire,  it  is  said, 
of  a  prominent  Canadian.  If  this  erased  clause  conveyed  a  truth, 
as  I  believe  it  did,  it  is  a  truth  which  should  *  not  have  been 
suppressed.  An  early  and  constant  recognition  of  it  would  surely 
help  to  bring  the  present  agitation  to  some  practical  conclusion. 
Separation  is  too  serious  a  crisis  to  drift  upon  blindly  and  phleg- 
matically. 

It  is  likely  that  England  herself  would  shake  off,  sooner  or 
later,  colonies  which  accept  the  protection  of  her  army,  navy,  and 
diplomatic  service  without  contributing  one  dollar  to  their  support, 
and  which  refuse  to  grant  her  commercial  reciprocity.  Some  of 
the  North  American  colonies  cut  adrift  from  the  Mother  Country 
because  she  taxed  them  ;  possibly  the  Mother  Country  may  cut 
adrift  from  the  others  because  they,  indirectly,  tax  her.  But 
for  the  larger  colonies,  whether  it  involve  their  independence 
or  'honourable  union  with  neighbouring  colonies  or  states,  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  seems  preferable  to  their  being 
subordinate  dependencies  ior  ever.  If  grown  up  sons  cannot 
co-operate  serviceably  in  business  .with  each  other  and  their 
parents,  giving  and  taking  a  fair  quid  pro  quo,  better  for  them  to 
set  up  for  themselves  than  keep  the  family  together  by  continuing  in 
infantile  dependence  on  their  father.  Such  important  regions  as 
Australia  and  Canada  should  be  full  members  in  any  imperial  or 
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republican  union.     They  should  politely  decline  back  seats  with- 
out  the  privilege  of  speaking. 

At  present  the  issues  Canadian  statesmen  have  to  deal  with 
are  too  restricted.  They  have  no  school  for  diplomacy,  no  foreign 
policy  to  frame,  no  navy,  and  only  a  Lilliputian  army  to  manage. 
The  qualities  needed  to  conduct  these  departments  languish  in  this 
country  and  may  eventually  die  out  from  disuse.  In  his  memor- 
able book,  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  Professor 
Drummond  gives  striking  instances  of  the  degeneracy  attending  the 
non-exercise  of  certain  faculties  in  various  animals.  The  hermit- 
crab,  for  example,  having  long  ago  adopted  the  cheap  expedient  of 
occupying  vacant  shells,  "  has  ceased  to  exercise  itself  upon  ques- 
tions of  safety  and  dwells  in  its  little  shell  as  proudly  and  securely 
as  if  its  second-hand  house  were  a  fortress  erected  for  its  private 
use. 

"  Wherein,  then,  has  the  hermit  suffered  for  this  cheap  but 
real  solution  of  a  practical  difficulty  1  Whether  its  laziness  costs 
it  any  moral  qualms,  or  whether  its  cleverness  becomes  to  it  a 
source  of  congratulation,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  judged  from  the 
appearance  the  animal  makes  under  the  searching  eye  of  the 
zoologist,  its  expedient  is  certainly  not  one  to  be  commended.  To 
the  eye  of  science  its  sin  is  written  in  the  plainest  characters  on  its 
very  organization.  It  has  suffered  in  its  own  anatomical  structure 
just  by  as  much  as  it  has  borrowed  from  an  external  source. 
Instead  of  being  a  perfect  crustacean  it  has  allowed  certain 
important  parts  of  its  body  to  deteriorate,  and  several  vital  organs 
are  wholly  atrophied. 

*  #•  *  *  #  * 

"  As  an  important  item  in  the  day's  work,  namely,  the  securing 
of  shelter  and  safety,  was   now  guaranteed   to  it,  one   of  the  chief 
inducements  to  a  life  of  high   and   vigilant  effort  was  at  the  same 
time  withdrawn.     A  number  of  functions  in  fact  struck  work. 
****** 

"  Every  normal  crustacean  has  the  abdominal  region  of  the  body 
covered  by  a  thick  chitinous  shell.  In  the  hermit  this  is  repre- 
sented only  by  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane — of  which  the  sorry 
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figure  the  creature  cuts  when  drawn  from  its  foreign  hiding-place 
is  sufficient  evidence.  Any  one  who  now  examines  further  this 
half-naked  and  woe  begone  object  will  perceive,  also  that  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  limbs  are  either  so  small  and  wasted  as 
to  be  quite  useless  or  altogether  rudimentary ;  and,  although 
certainly  the  additional  development  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
into  an  organ  for  holding  on  to  its  extemporized  retreat  may  be 
regarded  as  a  slight  compensation,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  animal  that  it  has  allowed  itself  to  undergo  severe 
degeneration."* 

This  analogy  was  intended  by  Professor  Drummond  to  explain 
the  decay  of  the  spiritual  faculties  due  to  sheltering  oneself  inertly 
in  dogmas  without  practising  virtues  or  combating  doubts.  But 
we  may  use  it  to  foreshadow  the  decline  of  healthy  political  activity 
and  the  consequent  impairment  of  mental  virility,  in  a  country  that 
elects  to  remain  in  leading  strings.  And  are  not  the  beginnings  of 
such  a  decline  visible  to-day  ?  How  petty  are  our  interests,  how 
small  most  of  our  public  questions,  how  narrow  our  sympathies  ! 
How  much  more  do  Canadians  generally  speculate  upon  the  pros 
pects  of  a  local  election  than  on  the  prospects  of  a  great  war  in 
which  the  Empire  may  be  involved,  but  in  the  cost  of  which  they 
have  no  immediate  interest !  Can  we  in  this  country  be  expected 
to  feel  the  same  pride  as  Scotchmen  or  loyal  Irishmen  in  the 
exploits  of  an  army  or  navy  which  they  help  to  pay  for,  but  we  do 
not.  An  Englishman  feels  a  sense  of  ownership,  as  well  as  of 
security,  when  he  sees  a  British  ironclad  at  anchor  in  a  foreign 
port ;  but  a  Canadian  can  experience  the  latter  feeling  only.  A 
Vermonter  can  "  enthuse  "  over  a  diplomatic  success  achieved  by  a 
Marylander,  or  fume  over  some  foreign  outrage  to  a  Californian, 
with  an  excitement  that  no  public  event  outside  Provincial  or 
Dominion  politics  can  arouse  in  the  semi-enfranchised  Canadian, 
who  has  nothing  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  cost  or 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  army,  navy,  legislature,  or  diplomatic 
service.  Yet  some  Canadian  statesmen  say,  Sir  Francis  Hincks  is 
quoted  as  saying,  that  we  don't  want  any  voice  in  the  distant 
councils  of  the  Empire.  If  so,  in  the  name  of  our  self  respect,  let 
us  form  or  let  us  join  some  sovereign  body  politic  in  which  we 
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shall  want  and  shall  claim    a  hearing.     For   the    degeneracy  that 
arises  from  letting  qualities  lie  fallow  is  less  excusable  in  a  nation 
than  in  a  hermit-crab.     The  life  of  an  individual    pagurus  ends 
with  the  individual ;  the   life    of  a   nation   continues   from   one 
generation  to  another.     Could  each   particular   pagurus  reason,  it 
might   reason   plausibly    that,    in  its    "  life    of  nothings   nothing 
worth,"  it  pays  to  secure   its    private  comfort   at   the  expense  of 
racial  degeneration  ;  but  law-makers,  who  profess  to  legislate  for  a 
nation  and  not  for  themselves,  cannot  dare  to  formulate  distinctly 
any  such  argument.     The  probability  of  increased  taxation  is  the 
most  potent  argument  against  Imperial  Confederation,  Annexation, 
and  Independence.     But  it  is  not  a   conclusive    argument,  at  all 
events  against  the  first  two  of  these  schemes.     A  certain  increase 
in  taxation  might  be  a  cheap  price  for  the  increased  self-reliance 
and  enterprise   and   the    larger   patriotism    to  be  expected  from 
enlarging  our  public  needs  and  interests,  even  if  the  growth  of  these 
qualities  should  not  somewhat  reduce  the  cost  of  administering 
existing  departments  of  our  Government.     Canadian  patriotism  at 
present  displays  itself  mainly  in  the  merit-barring  cry  of   "Canada 
for  the  Canadians,"  "  Manitoba  for  the  Manitobans,"  "  Quebec  for 
the  Quebeckers,"  each  county  for  its  own  people,   each  town  for 
its  own  townsmen.     A  take-all  and  give-nought  disposition  is  being 
fostered  by  our  semi-parasitic  status.     Such  a  disposition  deters 
immigrants,  and  in  the  long  run  impoverishes  a   state.     Had  not 
the  "  Know  nothing"  party  been  decisively  defeated  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1856,  the  subsequent  immigration    would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  smaller  and  the  growth  of  the  country  seriously 
retarded. 

To  escape  political  degeneration,  (involving  to  some  extent 
mental,  moral,  and  material  degeneration  also),  we  must  have 
co-ordinate,  not  subordinate,  membership  in  a  British  Imperial 
Confederation,  or  in  the  United  States,  or  we  must  have  Independ- 
ence. The  fact  that  the  first  of  these  alternatives  is  at  once 
pronounced  impracticable  by  most  of  our  so-called  politicians  only 
shows  the  cramping  and  numbing  effect  of  our  hermit-crab  condi- 
tion on  our  mental  energies,  and  our  growing  inability  or  reluctance 
to  grapple  with  large  issues.  If  the  greater  colonies  accept  the 
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principle  of  a  co-ordinate  union,  in  which  Canada,  Australia,  Ire- 
land. Scotland,  England,  shall  be  politically  the  peers  of  one  another, 
legislating  and  taxed  for  imperial  objects  proportionally  to  their 
resources,  then  the  method  will  be  arranged  afterwards.  The 
yearning  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  for  full 
civitas,  the  right  of  voting  and  holding  imperial  offices.  And  the 
pride  of  full  citizenship  in  a  confederated  British  Empire  would  be 
better  grounded  than  even  the  pride  of  full  citizenship  in  the 
Empire  of  Rome.  Such  a  confederation  could  dare  any  European 
combination.  With  the  alliance  of  its  sister  Anglo-Saxon  power, 
the  United  States,  it  could  smile  at  the  jealousy  of  other  great 
nations  and  their  somewhat  tardy  longings  for  colonial  -empire. 
"Why,"  we  might  then  complacently  ask,  with  the  self-righteous- 
ness of  our  race,  "  do  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage  together,  and 
why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  !  Why  do  the  kings  of 
the  earth  stand  up  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  to  break 
our  bonds  asunder  *?  Know  they  not  that  we*  are  given  the 
heathen  for  our  inheritance  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
our  possession  ? " 


From  the  Halifax  Herald,  June  22nd,  1887,  (Queen's  Jubilee  Day). 
THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  CANADA. 

To  men  better  fitted  for  such  calculations  I  leave  the  forecast 
of  our  commercial  and  industrial  future  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Empire  or  the  United  States.  And  material  prosperity 
must  be  the  first  and  strongest  consideration  with  the  majority 
of  the  people.  A  nation  will  not  knowingly  follow  a  path  which 
it  feels  will  lead  to  want  and  ruin.  We  want  healthy  life  first, 
then  that  which  comforts,  adorns,  and  enobles  it.  If  a  decided 
majority  of  Canadians  are  persuaded  that  their  incomes  will  be 
doubled  by  living  under  a  foreign  flag,  under  that  flag  they  will 
eventually  live.  Even  British  jingoism  will  not  seriously  attempt 
to  hold  this  Dominion  against  the  decided  wishes  of  its  people. 

But  if  a  fair  living  be  secured  in  either  case,  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  may  determine  its  course  largely,  or  even  mainly,  by 
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sentimental  considerations.  Strong  ties  of  love,  kinship,  grati- 
tude, the  call  of  pride  or  honor,  the  certainty  of  a  grander  histori- 
cal record,  the  prospect  of  a  higher  national  life,  or  of  a  purer  or 
better  government,  should  and  would  outweigh  slight  mercenary 
advantages  with  any  enlightened  country,  doubting  with  which  of 
two  or  more  great  nations  she  should  choose  to  cast  her  destiny. 
What  parent,  not  utterly  base,  in  advising  a  daughter  who  has 
two  or  more  suitors  for  her  hand,  would  tell  her  to  ignore  all  con- 
siderations except  dollars  and  cents?  A  prudent  father  would 
naturally  prefer,  other  things  being  equal,  the  swain  who  could 
offer  the  most  comforts  and  provide  most  surely  for  her  offspring ; 
but  if  there  were  two  or  more  respectable  suitors  each  doing  a 
fair  business  and  having  fair  prospects,  he  would  not  ignore  other 
considerations.  He  would  counsel  his  daughter  to  weigh  well 
whom  she  loved  arid  honoured  most,  from  whom  she  had  received 
most  kindness,  who  had  the  most  reputable  connections,  the  most 
honourable  record,  the  finest  education,  the  soundest  constitution. 
Why  should  one  give  more  sordid  counsel  to  a  nation  than  to  an 
individual  ?  Can  a  people  lay  aside  moral  considerations  in  shap- 
ing its  policy  and  not  deteriorate  morally  ?  And  will  not  a 
people's  moral  deterioration  sooner  or  later  react  upon  its  national 
prosperity  1 

It  may  be  silly  sentimentality  to  prefer  a  direct  to  a  collateral 
heirship  in  the  historic  record  of  Great  Britain,  or  for  a  liberal  to 
regret  losing  a  single  link  of  connection  with  an  empire  that  has 
been  the  champion  and  exemplar  of  freedom  in  the  modern  world. 
Yet  a  good  many  fairly  decent  people  are  guilty  of  just  such  silly 
sentimentality.  And  a  good  many  people  will  also  persist  in  think- 
ing, sneers  notwithstanding,  that  the  patriotism  which  extends  to 
a  whole  empire  has  quite  as  much  claim  to  be  reckoned  a  virtue 
as  the  patriotism  which  is  confined  to  a  province  or  a  parish.  But 
some  of  the  advantages  we  should  have  in  the  confederated 
empire  would  not  be  sentimental  ones  at  all.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  could  not  command  for  our  traders  abroad  so  much 
security  and  respect  as  the  Union  Jack.  Even  if  the  American 
navy  should  at  some  time  equal  the  British  navy,  the  United 
States  can  never  have  the  offensive  and  defensive  power  which  is 
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\vielded  by  the  British  Empire,  with  its  Gibraltars  and  Adens,  its 
docks  and  coaling  stations  all  over  the  world.  So  many  of  the 
most  important  marts  in  Europe,  Africa  arid  Asia  are  controlled 
by  Britain  that,  by  a  retaliatory  tariff  over  the  entire  empire,  she 
probably  could  (and  possibly  woidd,  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies 
Confederating  with  her),  force  the  United  States  or  any  other 
power  to  modify  its  duties.  Imperial  federation  may  thus  be  the 
dawn  of  the  era  of  universal  free  trade,  a  vision  which,  if  dim  and 
remote,  must  yet  be  attractive  to  every  one  who  thinks  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  at  large  worthy  of  some  regard.  Under  imperial 
confederation,  too,  home  rule  would  come  to  Ireland  (as  it  would 
to  Scotland  and  England)  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme — a  con- 
sideration which  must  be  of  great  moment  to  all  the  legislatures  of 
Canada  which  have  taken  such  a  remarkable  interest  in  the 
matter.*  Were  the  empire  consolidated,  Canadian  rights  would 
not  be  lightly  encroached  upon  by  our  neighbours.  They  would 
then  feel  that  the  chance  of  \var  ensuing,  arid  that  with  a  still 
mightier  power  than  England,  was  not  so  very  sligh't  as  at  present. 
It  seems  likely  that  if  the  idea  of  imperial  federation  does  not 
evoke  some  general  enthusiasm  in  this  country  soon,  it  may  never 
do  so.  Federation  leagues  have  lately  been  formed,  and  others 
are  soon  to  ho  formed.  The  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  tends  to 
awaken  our  imperial  patriotism  and  pride.  Speakers  and  writers 
are  everywhere  telling  the  wonderful  story  of  the  empire's  expan- 
sion and  progress  in  the  past  half  century,  and  poets  are  hymning 
its  glory  and  its  power.  The  late  ill-judged  attempt  of  agitators  to 
incite  demonstrations  against  the  Queen's  representative  in  Canada 
has  further  fanned  our  loyalty  to  the  crown.  At  the  same  time 
the  dispute  about  the  fisheries  has  signally  illustrated  one  of  the 
chief  disadvantages  of  our  present  status.  Canada  has  been 
taught  that  she  cannot  rely,  as  surely  as  Scotland  or  Wales  can, 
upon  the  imperial  government  issuing  an  ultimatum,  if  necessary, 
in  defence  of  her  local  interests  against  foreign  aggression.  As 
the  Toronto  Mail  has  pointed  out,  some  British  statesmen  have 

*  During  the  preceding  year  most  of  the  colonial  legislatures  had  been 
kindly,  if  intrusively,  volunteering  their  advice  to  the  British  Parliament  upon 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
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long  ago  argued,  and  some  English  journals  have   lately  argued 
anew,  that  the  onus   of  protecting  a  colony  should   not   devolve 
upon  Britain  unless  she   obtains  some  reciprocal  favors  from  it, 
and  that,  her  commercial  interests  no  longer  receiving  any  con- 
sideration from  Canadian  tariff-makers,  this   colony  gives  her  no- 
due  equivalent.     But  a  fair  contribution  to  her  imperial  establish- 
ments (according  to  the  essential  principle  of  imperial  federation) 
would  preclude  all  grumbling  and  grudging  on  the  part  of  British 
statesmen  or  British  tax-payers,  and  Canada   would   be  fully  and 
freely  backed,  in  all  her  just  quarrels,  by  the  entire  resources  of 
the   consolidated  empire.     Then    blustering  Yankee  demagogues 
would  hesitate  to  bid  for  Fenians'  or  fishermen's  votes  by  insulting 
Canada  or  proposing  to  boycott  her  commerce.       They  would  be 
frowned  down  by  the  common  sense  of  their  sober  countrymen. 
Another  encouragement  to  those   who  hope  to  multiply  the  ties 
between   the    colonies  and   Britain  is    the    recent    action    of  the 
London  Conference,  at  which  all  the  important  Colonial  govern- 
ments wore  represented,  and  which  has  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  colonies  should  co-operate  with  the  imperial  military  authori- 
ties in  providing   for  their    defence,  and  should    share  its    cost. 
And    some   sincere   loyalists   hold    that   the    admission    of    this 
principle,  carried  effectively  into  practice,  will  suffice  to  secure  the 
lasting  cohesion  of  the  empire,  and  is  all  that  England  can  expect. 
her  great  colonies  to  do.     Perhaps  it  might  be,  if  their  population 
and  resources  were  stationary,  and  not  rapidly  expanding. 

The  fact  .that  Canada  has  contributed  something  to  the  strength 
of  the  empire  in  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  is  no  obstacle  to- 
her  admitting  the  justice  of  bearing  her  fair  share  of  the  imperial 
expenses.  That  contribution  would  surely  be  placed  to  her  credit 
at  a  fair  valuation,  and  so  would  her  maintenance  of  the  Dominion 
militia. 

Commercial  union  with  the  States,  with  a  common  tariff: 
against  outsiders,  is  proposed  as  an  alternative  to  imperial  federa- 
tion, and  its  financial  advantages  are  argued  by  many  as  being 
likely  to  exceed  any  that  can  fairly  be  expected  from  the  latter 
scheme  of  policy.  Some  American  journals  have  pronounced 
against  commercial  union  without  annexation,  while  others  favor 
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it  as  "  the  courtship  which  must  precede  the  marriage."  Its  pros 
and  cons  have  been  lately  discussed  by  the  Toronto  board  of 
trade,  as  well  as  by  newspapers  all  over  the  continent,  and  they 
will  be  more  widely  discussed  in  the  near  tuture.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  its  material  advantages  or  disadvantages,  its  feasibility 
or  non-feasibility,  that  this  article  has  to  deal,  but  with  its 
ignoble  and  anomalous  nature.  To  do  our  large  shipping  business 
abroad  under  the  British  flag  and  under  protection  of  the  British 
consular  and  naval  services,  to  invoke  the  aid  ot  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  the  British  army  behind  it,  when  our  rights  or  our 
citizens  are  interfered  with,  and  yet  to  discriminate  against  British 
products  in  favor  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  one  which  has  lately  been 
bullying  and  sneering  at  us !  To  accept  free  shares  in  establishments 
maintained  by  the  taxpayers  of  one  nation  and  to  go  to  that 
nation  in  all  our  difficulties,  and  to  give  all  the  advantages  of 
our  trade  to  another  nation  !  To  belong  to  one  nation  fiscally,  to 
another  nominally  ;  and  to  pay  nothing  to  the  national  establish- 
ments of  either !  What  an  honorable  position  we  are  asked  to 
assume  !  But  this,  I  have  been  told,  is  "  a  merely  sentimental 
consideration." 

The  scheme  might  indeed  be  purged  of  much  if  not  all  of  its 
meanness,  if  its  advocates  would  propose  to  give,  out  of  the  over- 
flowing wealth  they  anticipate  from  it,  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
imperial  establishments.  But  I  have  not  observed  that  any  one  of 
them  has  made  such  a  proposal.  Some  of  them  even  argue  that 
if  England  does  not  object  to  our  occupying  such  a  parasitic 
status,  neither  need  we.  It  is  our  own  self  respect,  and  not  the 
disapproval  of  another,  that  should  deter  us  from  meanness. 
When  one  has  entered  a  partnership  tending  to  spoil  the  business 
of  a  friend,  one  should  be  decent  enough  to  cease  accepting  favors 
from  him,  without  waiting  for  him  to  grudge  or  withdraw  them. 

It  is  true  that  commercial  union  would  remove  the  most  pro- 
bable causes  of  friction  between  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
for  surely  no  one  could  expect  the  British  government  to  inter- 
vene and  risk  a  quarrel  if  Canada's  more  powerful  partner  should 
ignore  her  interests  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  or  her  rights 
in  the  division  of  the  customs  revenue.  And  it  is  probably  this 
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prospect  of  unbroken  friendship  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  our  race  (added  to  the  hope  of  greater  commercial  prosperity) 
that  has  induced  Mr.  Goldwin  Smhh  and  other  loyal-hearted  men 
to  support  the  scheme.  But  continued  peace  between  the  great 
English-speaking  powers  would  be  still  more  secure  were  Canada 
annexed  to  the  States.  Why  then  will  not  those  commercial 
unionists  who  are  really  anuexationists  openly  but  peacefully 
agitate  for  the  destiny  they  prefer  1  Those  Canadians  who  would 
gag  or  imprison  them  are  not  in  a  majority.  Those  fiery  English- 
men who  still  believe  in  holding  reluctant  colonies  by  force  of 
arms  are  not  numerous.  The  battle  that  will  determine  our 
destiny  will  be  one  of  reason,  not  of  battalions,  it  will  be  fought, 
not  with  cannon,  but  with  pens  and  tongues  ;  it  will  be  decided 
by  calculations  and  sentiments  and  principles.  And  it  would  be 
exceedingly  desirable  to  come  to  a  decision  while  there  are  no 
bitter  disputes  between  the  mother  country  and  her  great  colonies  ; 
while  we  are  able  to  deliberate  calmly  and  to  part  in  peace,  if  we 
must  part  at  all. 

But  some  men  favor  commercial  union  who  fancy  it  may  avert 
political  union  with  the-  States,  by  affording  equal  advantages. 
Do  not  these  theorists  foresee  that,  surely  as  effects  follow  causes, 
the  empire  will  sooner  or  later  object  to  assuming  even  diminished 
risks  for  a  parasitic  dependency  when  it  discriminates  against 
British  in  favor  of  foreign  traders  1  Then  will  come  grumblings 
and  recriminations,  and  the  worst  of  misfortunes  to  be  feared 
for  our  race  and  nation  will  ensue — the  Dominion  and  the  Empire 
will  part  in  anger.  Canada  will  then  increase,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing, the  percentage  of  Americans  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain. 
The  grand  vision  of  allied  speakers  of  English  dominating  the 
world  and  dictating  peace  to  the  too  heavily  armed  nations  will 
have  melted  from  dimness  to  invisibility. 

Principal  Grant  has  deprecated  Canadian  independence  as  "  a 
costly  prelude  to  annexation."  Commercial  union  (without  a  fair 
contribution  to  the  imperial  services  whose  protection  we  enjoy) 
seems  to  me  a  cheap  prelude  to  the  same  political  destiny. 

Mark  Twain  has  recorded,  to  the  immortal  honor  of  a  western 
saloon-keeper,  that  "  he  never  shook  his  mother,"  though  he  would 
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doubtless  have  found  it  very  economical  to  have  done  so.  Should 
a  nation  only  consider  the  economic  aspects,  and  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  moral  aspects,  of  this  policy  of  -'shaking  its  mother1?"  And 
when  a  nation  does  shake  its  mother,  is  it  not  an  extra  meanness 
to  go  on  accepting  assistance  from  her  1 

Nova  Scotia  nurtured  two  great  sons  who  contributed  largely 
to  her  welfare  at  home  and  her  honor  abroad,  Joseph  Howe  and 
Thomas  Chandler  Haliburtou.  They  were  not  parochial  patriots, 
but  each  of  them  looked  on  matters  of  state  from  a  height  and 
commanded  an  extensive  view.  Before  the  idea  had  dawned  on 
common  minds,  both  of  them  appear  to  have  seen  that  the  future 
of  the  empire  would  be  either  closer  confederation  or  dismember- 
ment. And  both  of  them  pronounced  emphatically  for  the  former. 
Howe's  eloquent  utterances  on  the  subject  have  been  recently 
quoted  more  than  once. 

****** 

Another  eminent  Nova  Scotian  federationist,  Rev.  Principal 
Grant,  has  lately  sketched  in  vivid  language  the  importance  of 
the  birth-right  which  every  British  emigrant  has  brought  with 
him  to  Canada.  "  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  inheritance  was  left 
behind,"  adds  Dr.  Grant.  "  And  we  have  not  parted  with  our 
birth-right.  It  belongs  to  us  by  a  right  as  absolute,  and  a  claim 
as  unbroken  and  flawless,  as  that  by  which  it  is  held  in  Wales 
and  England,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland." 

I  trust  that  Canada  may  never  become  famous,  like  Esau,  for 
for  selling  her  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 


From  the  Montreal  Herald,  July  8th,  1887. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  : 

You  honored  my  "  Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  Canada  "  beyond 
their  deserts  by  devoting  to  them  your  leading  article  of  June  28th. 
You  were,  however,  under  a  misapprehension  in  assuming  me  to 
be  an  apologist  of  the  administration,  or  a  defender  of  the  status 
quo.  My  article  was  written  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion only.  I  hold  that  the  bonds  which  bind  the  Empire 
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together  must  be  strengthened,  or  else  burst  under  the  strain  of 
conflicting  interests.  I  consider  that  if  Canada  cannot  now  rely 
on  the  full  and  ungrudging  support  of  the  Empire,  this  is  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  "National  Policy."  Our  present  state 
seems  to  me  parasitical  and  dangerous  to  the  permanence  of  the 
British  connection,  though  I  tried  to  show  that  commercial  union 
(as  it  is  generally  advocated)  is  still  more  so.  To  commercial 
union  with  a  fair  contribution  tp  the  imperial  services,  I  see  no 
objection  on  the  score  of  loyalty  or  honor. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  BLAKE  CROFTON. 


From  The  Wetk,  June  21st,  1888. 
THE    COST    OF    IMPERIAL    FEDERATION. 

An  opponent  of  imperial  federation  assures  me  that  he  has 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  scheme  would  involve  a  few  dollars 
extra  taxation  per  family,  to  turn  the  average  voter  decisively 
against  it.  This  seems  tantamount  to  saying  that,  from  long 
dependence,  parasitism  is  so  ingrained  in  the  character  of  most 
Canadians,  that  Canada  will  hang  on  to  her  leading-strings  until 
they  break.  In  this  case,  she  will  also  shrink  from  her  two 
alternative  destinies  as  long  as  she  can,  for  it  would  likewise  cost 
money  to  start  national  establishments  of  her  own,  or  to  subscribe 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  She  will  choose  only  on  compulsion 
from  outside,  and  then  she  will  choose  whichever  of  the  three 
courses  that  are  open  to  her  may  appear  the  cheapest. 

Of  course,  imperial  federation  will  cost  something.  It  is 
essentially  a  project  to  buy  certain  things  which  we  now  lack  for  a 
fair  price.  Taxation  without  representation  is  no  more  one-sided 
an  arrangement  than  representation  without  taxation.  We  cannot 
get  joint  proprietary  rights  and  joint  control  over  the  imperial 
establishments  without  paying  for  these  privileges.  If  any  silly 
Canadians  favour  the  scheme  because  they  fancy  it  will  bring  them 
part  ownership  in  the  army  and  navy  and  consular  service  by  gift 
or  grace,  and  without  any  contribution  on  their  part,  they  had 
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better  "  step  down  and  out "  of  the  movement.  To  secure  a  co- 
ordinate status  instead  of  a  subordinate  one,  a  full  instead  of  a 
partial  citizenship,  we  must  assume  equal  burdens  and  reciprocal 
obligations  with  the  other  federating  partners. 

•A  starving,  a  miserly,  or  an  unreflecting  man  might  prefer  that 
his  country  should  accept  gratuitous  protection  for  ever,  and  shirk 
for  ever  the  responsibility  devolving  on  adult  nations,  as  on  adult 
individuals,  of  providing  for  their  own  security  and  defence,  rather 
than  contribute  a  single  dollar.  But  to  any  high-minded  Canadian 
who  is  not  starving,  two  or  three  dollars  a  year  should  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  enhance  his  own  self-respect  and  the  reputation  of 
his  country,  and  to  secure  for  himself  a  part  ownership  in  every 
imperial  service  and  in  every  imperial  official. 

"  But  this  is  only  a  sentiment."  Not  so,  it  is  a  principle.  Is  it 
a  sentiment  only  that  would  make  any  well-to-do  person  shrink 
from  adopting  the  excellent  policy,  in  a  mercenary  point  of  view, 
of  accepting  a  lodging  in  a  home  for  orphans  or  decayed  gentlemen, 
and  spending  on  his  pleasures  the  money  so  economised  ?  Is  it 
only  a  sentiment  that  would  prevent  your  suing  in  forma  pauperis 
— even  if  you  could  do  so — while  you  had  sufficient  means  to  fee 
a  counsel?  No,  you  are  acting  on  principle  :  you  recognize  that 
that  to  accept  services  or  favours  .without  reciprocating  them  is  to 
write  yourself  down  as  a  dependent,  or  as  an  inferior,  or  as  a 
sponge.  And  this  your  self-respect  forbids. 

%  %  *  %  *  * 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  opinion  of  most  thinkers,  our  present  state 
of  tutelage  cannot  last  much  longer,  Canada  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  towards  national  defensive  and  diplomatic  services 
under  either  of  her  only  alternative  destinies.  If  she  joins  the 
United  States,  that  compact  power,  having  no  military  need  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  will  make  her  no  allowance  for  it.  If 
she  prefers  independence,  she  will  have  to  support  military,  naval, 
consular,  and  diplomatic  services  of  her  own  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  she  would  have  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  running 
expenses  of  a  navy — as  under  imperial  federation — but  also  to 
stand  the  enormous  first  cost  of  its  construction. 
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As  an  additional  return  for  our  comparatively  trifling  contribu- 
tion, we  would  gain  a  very  important  advantage  which  we  do  not 
now  possess  ;  we  would  substitute  for  the  protection  of  England 
the  still  more  powerful  protection  of  the  federated  empire,  and  we 
could  rely  upon  the  latter  much  more  surely  than  we  can  now  rely 
upon  the  former.  We  could  demand  the  help  of  the  federation 
as  a  right,  instead  of  asking  it  as  a  favour,  in  aid  of  our  just  con- 
tentions ;  and  our  brethren  would  ungrudgingly  grant  in  our  time 
of  need,  a  support  which  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  reciprocate 
in  theirs.  Knowing  this  full  well,  the  most  blatant  demagogues  of 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  dare  to  make  football^  of  our 
rights  and  interests.  But  at  present,  if  Canadian  interests  are 
neglected  or  sacrificed  by  Downing  Street,  to  use  the  memorable 
words  of  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  in  his  Aurora  speech,  "  that  is  a 
state  of  things  of  which  you  may  have  no  right  to  complain  as 
long  as  you  choose  to  say,  '  We  prefer  to  avoid  the  cares,  the 
expenses  and  charges ' ;  but  while  you  say  this,  you  may  not  yet 
assume  the  lofty  air,  or  speak  in  the  high-pitched  tones  which 
belong  to  a  people  wholly  free." 


From  The  Week,  July  12th,  1889. 
PAYING    THE    INSURANCE. 


In  an  editorial  note  upon  imperial  federation  in  The  Week,  of 
June  28,  the  following  sentence  occurs:  "The  only  condition 
which  would  commend  the  scheme,  on  grounds  of  self-interest,  to 
the  British  people— viz ,  that  of  the  colonies  undertaking  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  imperial  armaments  and 
possible  wars— is  the  very  condition  which  the  colonies,  happily 
free  from  the  turmoil  and  danger  of  European  complications,  would 
be  most  loath  to  accept."  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  so 
high-minded  a  journal  as  The  Week  ca.n  favour  the  idea  of  Canada's 
remaining  a  dependency  for  ever,  shirking  in  perpetuity  the 
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obligation  which  devolves  on  adult  nations,  as  on  adult  individuals, 
of  bearing  the  burden  of  their  own  defence.  I  infer,  therefore, 
that  you  object  to  the  Dominion  assuming  that  obligation  by  the 
particular  method  of  becoming  a  full  paying  partner  in  the  empire, 
because  she  is  now  "  happily  free  from  the  turmoil  and  danger  of 
European  complications,"  in  -which,  you  fear,  she  would  then 
become  involved.  But  this  favourite  bugbear  of  anti-federation- 
ists  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  imaginary.  In  the  first  place,  suppose 
England  should  be  drawn  into  a  "  European  complication,"  our 
coasts  and  our  commerce  are  as  much  in  danger  and  are  less 
powerfully  protected  now  than  they  would  be  under  imperial 
federation.  In  the  second  place,  as  we  federationists  believe,  the 
chances  of  our  being  involved  in  a  "European  complication" 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  federation  of  the  empire. 
The  Britannic  empire  would  then  be  an  oceanic  world-power. 
Reinforced  by  the  contributions  of  her  new  and  growing  partners, 
Britain  could  afford  to  withdraw  wholly  from  the  European  system, 
caring  little  whether  Sultan  or  Czar  reigned  at  Constantinople,  and 
less  whether  the  balance  of  power  were  preserved  or  disturbed  on 
the  Continent.  We  should  simply  have  to  go  on  strengthening 
the  vulnerable  part  of  the  Indian  frontier  by  railroads  and  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  we  might  soon  ask  the  Russians  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  have  India  now  or  wait  till  they  get  it. 

But  the  strongest  argument  for  imperial  federation,  for 
Canadians  at  least,  is  the  present  danger  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States  over  some  of  the  bones  of  contention  which  now  exist 
between  us,  and  which  American  political  leaders  persistently 
decline  to  have  removed.  Those  who  say  there  is  no  danger  of 
our  quarreling  over  our  disputes  seem  simply  to  think  that  causes 
cannot  produce  effects.  Another  American  flag  hauled  down  by 
the  captain  of  a  Canadian  cruiser,  a  man  or  two  killed  by  a 
cruiser's  gun  in  a  runaway  fishing  schooner,  or  the  resistance  of  a 
sealer  to  capture  in  Behring  Sea,  may  lead  to  a  war  in  which  we 
may  lose  more  cash  than  would  pay  our  imperial  contributions  for 
fifty  years,  not  to  speak  of  the  deaths  of  friends  and  relatives  and 
possible  national  humiliation,  which  are  mainly  matters  of  senti- 
ment. If  the  killing  of  a  bread  winner  is  a  material  loss  to  those 
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dependent  on  him,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  only 
women  and  children,  who,  having  no  votes,  are  unworthy  the  con~ 
sideration  of  practical  politicians. 

There  are  other  expedients  than  federation  by  which  we  might 
avert  war  with  the  United  States.  One — annexation — would  be 
a  certain  success,  but  it  does  not  seem  practicable.  Two  others — . 
the  policy  of  persistent  caving  in  and  "  commercial  union  " — 
while  they  are  about  equally  impracticable,  would  not  be  so  surely 
efficacious.  Early  independence  would  increase  our  danger  and 
our  burdens  manifold  ;  and  neither  Canada  nor  the  empire  can 
prudently  wait  in  its  present  precarious  condition  until  the  former 
is  rich  and  strong  enough  for  independence.  There  are  at  least  a 
few  aspirants  for  ultimate  independence  who  hold  that  the  only 
practicable  way  to  it  is  through  an  intermediate  period  of  imperial 
federation.  But  is  imperial  federation  itself  practicable  ?  I  have 
no  more  right  to  say  it  is  than  some  self-confident  gentlemen  of 
the  press  and  some  provincial  politicians  have  to  say  it  is  n^tt 
simply  because  no  faultless  scheme  has  occurred  spontaneously  to 
their  creative  brains.  But  I  do  believe  that  if  the  will  becomes 
general,  the  way  will  be  found. 

And  will  imperial  federation  make  our  American  neighbours 
more  disposed  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute  between  us  1  I 
should  certainly  fancy  so,  for  it  would  give  them  an  assurance 
which  they  do  not  generally  feel  now,  that  Britain  will  fight  for 
Canadian  rights,  and  not  Britain  alone,  but  Britain  plus  Australia, 
plus  New  Zealand,  plus  South  Africa,  etc.  Politicians  will  probably 
find  it  impossible  to  make  political  capital  by  bullying  Canada  and 
worrying  Britain,  when  their  constituents  clearly  see  war  staring 
them  in  the  face.  For  this  increased  security  from  war  it  would 
be  worth  paying  something.  A  marine  insurance  policy  does  not 
insure  the  merchant  against  all  possible  loss  of  his  merchandise, 
yet  the  prudent  shipper  insures  his  goods  year  after  year,  nor  does 
he  think  shipwrecks  obsolete  because  he  has  never  experienced 
one.  The  policy  of  imperial  federation,  I  might  say  if  I  were  a 
punster,  is  an  insurance  policy. 

In  The   Week  of  June    3rd,    Mr.    Longley,    in    an   otherwise 
thoughtful  aiticle,  actually  sets  up    the    established    church    and 
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heieditary  aristocracy  of  England  as  additional  scarecrows  for 
Canadians  who  are  inclined  to  favour  federation !  Canada  of 
course  would  be  no  more  bound  to  adopt  the  municipal  laws  and 
institutions  of  England  than  she  would  be  bound  to  adopt  those 
of  Xew  Zealand  or  South  Africa,  or  any  other  of  the  federating 
partners.  Besides,  the  non-existence  of  hereditary  legislators  in 
the  imperial  legislature  would  very  likely  form  a  precedent  fatal 
to  the  retention  of  hereditary  legislators  in  the  municipal  legisla- 
ture of  England.  And  the  presence  in  England  of  representatives 
from  Canada,  Australia,  etc.,  and  the  growing  influence  of  these 
young  communities  on  English  thought,  would  probably  also 
hasten  the  impending  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  federation  movement  is  not  intended  to  place  us  in  leading- 
strings,  but  to  emancipate  us  from  them.  If  England  could  out- 
vote all  her  new  partners  in  the  imperial  legislature  at  the  outset, 
in  a  few  years  they  could  outvote  her.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
it  is  the  conviction  of  many  federationists — a  conviction  empha- 
tically expressed  the  other  day  by  the  Halifax  Morning  Herald,  a 
journal  advocating  federation — that  should  England,  from  a  fear 
of  being  outvoted,  and  of  losing  her  present  predominance  in  the 
Britannic  Empire,  decline  to  make  her  great  colonies  co-ordinate 
partners,  the  scheme  of  federation  will  not  be  consummated.  No 
inferior  status  can  evoke  the  necessary  enthusiasm  in  the  colonies 
or  satisfy  their  rising  desire  for  a  full  national  life.  If  we  are  to 
make  our  sacrifices,  our  friends  in  England  must  be  prepared  to 
make  theirs.  If  we  nre  to  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  so 
must  they.  If  it  is  to  be  "Empire  First"  with  us,  it  must  be 
"  Empire  First  "  with  them  also. 

The  foregoing  article,  and  three  editorial  comments  of  The 
Week  upon  it,  were  reprinted  in  "  Imperial  Federation,"  in  its 
next  October's  issue.  One  of  these  editorial  comments  elicited  the 
following  letter  : — 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  WEEK  : 

SIR,— There  is  one  passage  in  my  letter  on  "  Paying  the  Insurance  "  which 
you  seem  to  have  misconstrued,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  my  idea  was 
only  partially  defined.  As  your  misconception  attributes  to  me  a  sentiment 
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which,  I  agree  with  you,  would  argue  an  ignorance  of  the  character  of  our 
neighbours  to  the  south,  and  which  might  possibly  have  an  irritating  and  mis- 
chievous effect,  I  hasten  to  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly.  Our  neighbours, 
I  said,  would  be  more  likely  to  settle  the  disputes  unfortunately  existing 
between  us  under  imperial  federation  than  they  are  at  present,  because  "it 
would  give  them  an  assurance  which  they  do  not  generally  feel  now,  that 
Britain  will  fight  for  Canadian  rights,  and  not  Britain  alone,  but  Britain  plus 
Australia,  plus  New  Zealand,  plus  South  Africa,"  etc.  Politicians,  I  added, 
"  will  probably  find  it  impossible  to  make  political  capital  by  bullying  Canada 
and  worrying  Britain,  when  their  constituents  clearly  see  war  staring  them  in 
the  face."  This  you  fancy  is  presenting  imperial  federation  as  "as  a  menace 
to  the  United  States,"  and  you  question,  like  myself,  "  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  any  more  than  those  of  Canada  or  England,  are  of  a  kind  to 
be  easily  frightened  into  a  more  friendly  attitude. " 

If  "  the  people  of  the  United  States  "  were  generally  averse  to  settling  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  us,  then  any  assurance  that  the  Empire  would  fight 
for  our  contentions,  whether  this  assurance  was  created  by  the  federation  of 
the  Empire  or  otherwise,  would  probably  precipitate  the  war,  which,  in  the 
state  of  feeling  assumed,  would  be  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  But  the  fact 
is,  I  believe,  that  the  sensible  majority  of  our  republican  neighbours  would  be 
glad  to  have  our  disputes  arranged,  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  and  more 
neighbourly  relations  established  between  us.  Their  desire  is,  however, 
balked  by  the  action  of  certain  politicians  who  feel  they  can  profitably  truckle 
to  a  minority,  composed  of  Yankee  jingoes  and  of  Britain-haters.  The  respect- 
able constituents  of  these  g  entry  at  present  view  their  violent  anti-British  and 
anti-Canadian  speeches  as  grotesque,  but  not  as  dangerous.  "There  is  no 
earthly  chance  of  war  ;"  "  England  will  never  fight  fora  few  codfish  ;"  "  Britain 
will  never  risk  her  vast  commerce  for  a  troublesome  colony,"  too  many  Ameri- 
cans believe.  And  so  they  may  forbear  to  extinguish  their  political  firebrands 
till  a  stray  spark  may  have  kindled  a  conflagration.  But  if  all  parts  of  our 
Empire  were  banded  together  to  defend  the  just  rights  of  each  part,  and  if  all 
the  provinces  were  ready  to  give  ungrudgingly  to  any  province  in  her  need  a 
aid  which  she  had  bound  herself  to  reciprocate  in  their  need,  then  "  the  people 
of  the  United  States,"  seeing  that  the  antics  of  their  tail-twisters  might  actually 
lead  to  war,  would  probably  suppress  these  mischievous  mountebanks.  This,  I 
think,  they  would  do,  not  from  fear,  but  from  natural  disinclination  for  a  war 
with  a  kindred  and  friendly  empire ;  a  fratricidal  war  which  would  prevent 
English  from  becoming  the  world-language  and  the  English-speaking  peoples 
from  controlling  the  earth  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  peace.  It  is  largely 
to  avert  so  piteous  a  strife  that  I  desire  to  see  our  Empire  federated ;  and 
should  federation  prove  impracticable,  I  am  willing  to  consider  without  preju- 
dice any  other  means  to  effect  the  same  beneficent  end. 

F.  BLAKE  CROFTON. 

In  connection  with  the  above  letters,  though  somewhat  out  of 
chronological  order,  I  reprint  one  of  my  "  Glimpses  at  Things '» 
(Week,  Oct.  26th,  1894)  :— 

If  somebody  possessing  tact,  energy  and  leisure  would  found  an  English- 
speaking  brotherhood,  he  would  probably  take  rank  among  the  chief  benefac- 
tors of  mankind .    The  objects  of  such  a  brotherhood  should  be  to  draw  together 
in  affection  and  esteem  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  to  urge  the 
;tling  of  all  disputes  speedily,  and  in  a  fair  spirit  of  mutual  compromise,  to 
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vote  against  demagogues  who  try  to  gain  power  or  place  by  stirring  up  hatred 
or  jealousy  between  the  Republic  or  Empire.  It  should  strive  to  render  Britons 
and  Americans  proud  instead  of  envious  of  each  other's  progress  and  achieve- 
ments, and  to  incline  either  nation  to  shape  its  policy  rather  to  help  than  to 
injure  its  fellow  nation.  The  English-speaking  brotherhood  shoxild  not  be 
animated  by  any  spirit  of  jingoism  or  aggressiveness.  But  it  should  feel  that 
the  benevolent  dominance  of  the  kindred  English-speaking  powers  is  the  chief 
earthly  hope  of  humanity,  that  their  growing  preponderance  will  soon  enable 
them  to  "  dictate  peace  to  the  too  heavily  armed  nations,"  and  that  an  awful 
responsibility  will  rest  on  him  who  breaks  asunder  the  bonds  by  which  Provi- 
dence has  joined  them,  and  who  shatters  by  fratricidal  war  the  strength 
assigned  them  for  some  great  and  benign  purpose. 


From  the  Halifax  Herald*  Sept.  17th,  1890. 
A  MORAL  OF    THE   CRISIS. 


F.  BLAKE  CROFTON  IN  TORONTO  "  WEEK." 


Some  of  us  imperial  federationists  have  been  for  many  years 
convinced  that  —besides  a  fuller  national  life  and  a  widening  of 
national  thought,  besides  a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations, 
besides  the  status  of  a  peer  instead  of  a  subordinate — Canada 
would  gain,  by  federating  with  the  Empire,  the  very  material 
advantage  of  increased  security.  In  other  words  we  felt  that  to 
federate  would  be  to  issue  a  salutary  notice  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  the  states  and  provinces  owning  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  had  gone  into  partnership  to  defend,  at  their  joint 
expense  and  by  their  joint  power,  the  just  rights  of  each  partner 
from  foreign  aggression.  It  would  be  a  general  notice  that  all  the 
federated  members  of  the  Empire  would  ungrudgingly  give  to 

*  This  journal  helped  the  infant  cause  much  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  not 
only  by  copying  many  articles  on  the  subject,  but  also  by  its  editorial  endorse- 
ments of  federation  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  deemed  to  lie  outside  the 
boundaries  of  prudent  or  practical  polities.  The  then  associate-editor,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Cahan,  was  secretary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  branch  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  but  soon  after  its  formation  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Pro- 
vincial opposition,  which  appointment  ended  or,  I  would  fain  hope,  suspended 
his  outward  enthusiasm.  The  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Herald,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stewart,  has  consistently  decried  "  continentalism"  and  proclaimed  the 
superior  grandeur  and  civilization  of  our  world-empire. 
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each  member  in  its  need  an  aid  which  it  was  pledged  to  recipro- 
cate  in  their  need.  It  would  be  a  special  notice  to  our  neighbors 
that  Canada  was  no  longer  a  subordinate  province,  but  a  state  of 
the  Empire,  co-ordinate  with  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland  ;  one 
of  the  directing  partners,  contributing  and  voting  ;  not  a  "  depen- 
dency," a  "  mere  colony,"  one  of  the  "  Possessions  Anglaises,"  as 
it  is  classed  by  the  postal  department  of  France.  It  would  be  a 
warning  to  certain  blatant  haters  of  Britain  that  in  future,  if  needs 
be,  their  octopus  would  fight  with  all  its  tentacles  as  well  as  with 
its  jaws. 

In  an  article  by  the  present  writer  entitled  "  Paying  the  Insur- 
ance," which  appeared  over  a  year  ago  in  The  Week,  the  following 
paragraph  occurred  : — "  And  will  Imperial  Federation  make  our 
American  neighbors  more  disposed  to  settle  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  us  ?  I  should  certainiy  fancy  so,  for  it  would  give 
them  an  assurance  which  they  do  not  generally  feel  now  that 
Britain  will  fight  for  Canadian  rights.  *  *  *  " 

Does  not  the  lately  published  diplomatic  correspondence* 
amply  prove  that  Mr.  Elaine  calculated  upon  bluffing  England, 
and  that,  if  he  has  brought,  his  country  into  the  unpleasant 
predicament  of  having  either  to  fight  in  an  unjust  cause  or 
to  back  down,  this  was  owing  to  his  false  confidence  that  Britain 
would  never  imperil  her  vast  commerce  for  an  unrepresented 
and  uncontributing  province  ?  More  than  once  he  betrays  his 
surprise  and  indignation  at  England's  risking  his  displeasure  in 
defence  of  the  rights  and  in  deference  to  the  arguments  of  a 
"  dependency,"  a  "  mere  colony."  He  frets  at  "  the  interposition 
of  the  wishes  of  the  British  province  against  the  conclusion  of  a 
convention  between  two  nations."  He  feels  that  "  Lord  Salisbury 
would  have  dealt  more  frankly,"  and  saved  him  from  sad  embar- 
rassment and  the  countries  from  the  risk  of  a  fratricidal  war,  "  if 
he  had  informed  Minister  Phelps  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
made  unless  Canada  concurred  in  it." 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  present  dispute  the  good 
heart  and  sound  sense  of  the  American  people  may  constrain  their 
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politicians  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  to  abandon  their  preposterous 
claim.  But  would  it  not  be  wise  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  recurrence 
of  the  dangerous  misapprehension  that  Canada  can  be  bullied  with 
impunity  ?  Or  is  the  false  and  mean  argument  .to  prevail  that,  as 
Britain  in  this  instance  acted  effectively  if  slowly  for  us,  without 
our  paying  anything  towards  her  imperial  establishments,  we 
would,  therefore,  be  foolish  to  assume  such  unnecessary  (?)  burdens 
for  merely  sentimental  reasons  (1)  in  the  future  1 


The  two  following  paragraphs  are  notes  by  the  editor  of 
Imperial  Federation  (the  London  organ  of  the  League)  in  its 
issue  of  June,  1888: — 

Mr.  F.  B.  Crofton,  the  librarian  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Legislative,  writes  to 
us  in  reference  to  our  notice  of  his  lecture.  "  My  paper,"  he  says,  "  was  on 
1  Haliburton,  Thinker  and  Writer '  generally, '  not  on  him  as  an  imperial 
f  ederationist  alone ;  and  I  did  not  claim  (though  the  reporter  says  I  did)  the 
paternity  of  the  idea  for  Judge  Haliburton.  I  only  showed  that  he  had  advo- 
cated it  strongly  long  before  it  had  been  brought  into  its  present  prominence. 
The  idea,  I  believe,  can  be  traced  further  back  still."  We  trust  that,  if  not  Mr. 
Crofton  himself,  then  some  other  member  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society,  will  endeavor  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  idea.  It  be*hoves  imperial 
federationists  to  look  forward  with  confident  expectation  to  the  time  when  its 
first  advocate  will  rank  with  the  great  pioneers  of  humanity,  with  Columbus 
or  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who,  like  Moses,  saw  the  vision  of  the  promised 
land,  though  it  was  not  given'to  them  to  enter  therein. 

Our  friends  in  Halifax  do  not,  however,  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the 
historical  interest  of  imperial  federation.  If  not  fully  prepared  to  let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead,  they  are  at  least  ready  to  act  in  the  living  present.  We 
have  seldom  seen  the  case  for  federation,  from  the  colonial  point  of  view, 
better  put  than  in  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  the  Daily  Echo.  "Federation- 
ists," says  the  writer,  "  hold  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  each  other  should  be  reciprocal  Most  Canadian  federationists  feel 
that  this  Dominion  is  not  now  an  infant  plantation  ;  that,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
full  rights  of  an  adult  nation,  it  should  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
one  ;  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  must  no  longer  be  a  '  dependency,'  but  a 
co-ordinate  and  equal  partner,  if  it  is  to  continue  in  the  Empire  at  all ;  that  at 
present  it  perhaps  does  not  deserve,  and  certainly  does  not  get,  the  protection 
and  backing  of  the  Empire  as  fully  as  the  three  paying  partners;  and  that,  to 
pass  from  this  humiliating  and  parasitical  state,  only  three  courses  are  open  to 
it— to  support  diplomatic,  naval  and  military  services  of  its  own,  or  to  subscribe 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  or  to  those  of  the  British  Empire.  And  weighing 
the  probable  cost  and  worth  of  each,  they  believe  that  the  last  course  is  the 
best." 
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The  letter  alluded  to  in  the  latter  paragraph  was  contributed 
by  me,  pseudonymously,  to  the  Echo.  The  suggestion  made  in  the 
former  editorial  note  was  partly  carried  out  in  the  following  lettei\ 
printed  in  thz  February  issue,  1889  :  [F.  B.  c. 

GENESIS  OF  THE  FEDERATION  IDEA. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  Imperial  Federation  ": 

SIR, — In  a  local  notice  of  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society,  on  "Judge  Haliburtori,"  I  was  incor- 
rectly reported  as  claiming  for  that  staunch  and  far-sighted 
imperialist  the  paternity  of  the  idea  of  imperial  federation.  In 
your  issue  of  last  June,  in  an  editorial  note  on  my  correction  of 
this  inaccuracy  (which  you  had  reprinted  in  a  previous  issue),  you 
expressed  a  hope  that  I,  or  somebody  else,  would  "  endeavor  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  idea  ;"  and  you  aptly  observed  that  it 
behoved  federationists  "  to  look  forward  with  confident  expecta- 
tion to  the  time  when  its  first  advocate  will  rank  with  the  great 
pioneers  of  humanity." 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  discovered  the  originator  of 
the  federation  idea  ;  but  I  think  its  fatherhood  may  be  attributed, 
somewhat  more  plausibly  than  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  no  less  a. 
personage  than  Lord  Bacon.  At  all  events,  Bacon  clearly  held, 
as  many  imperial  federationists  hold  to-day,  that  any  empire  so 
vast  as  ours  must  either  be  confederated  or  partially  dismembered. 

In  his  letter  to  King  James,  "  On  the  True  Greatness  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,"  he  maintains  this  proposition  : — 
"  That  then  (and  then  only,  as  he  has  just  argued)  greatness  of 
territory  addeth  strength,  when  it  hath  these  four  conditions  : — 

"  First,  that  the  territories  be  compacted,  and  not  dispersed. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  region  which  is  the  heart  and  seat  of  the 
State  be  sufficient  to  support  those  parts  which  are  but  provinces 
and  additions. 

"  Thirdly,  that  the  arms  or  martial  virtue  of  the  State  be  in 
some  degree  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  dominion. 
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"  And  lastly,  that  no  part  or  Province  of  the  State  be  utterly 
unprofitable,  but  do  confer  some  use  or  service  to  the  State." 

His  first  condition  (compactness),  we  may  assume,  would  not 
have  seemed  so  essential  to  him  if  the  steam-r.ngine  and  electric 
telegraph  had  existed,  or,  at  all  events,  if  they  had  attained  their 
present  development. 

His  second  condition  he  explains  thus  : — "  For  the  second, 
concerning  the  principal  region  and  those  which  are  but  secondary, 
there  must  evermore  distinction  be  made  between  the  body  or 
stem  of  the  tree,  arid  the  boughs  and  branches.  For  if  the  top  be 
over  great  and  the  stalk  too  slender,  there  can  be  no  strength. 
Now,  the  body  is  to  be  accounted  so  much  of  an  estate  as  is  not 
separate  or  distinguished  with  any  mark  of  foreigners,  but  is  united 
specially  by  the  bond  of  naturalisation.  (Italics  mine.)  And, 
therefore,  we  see  that  when  the  State  of  Rome  grew  great,  they 
were  enforced  to  naturalise  the  Latins  or  Italians,  because  the 
Roman  stem  could  not  bear  the  Provinces  and  Italy  both  as 
branches." 

But  why  should  not  our  EmV&re  stand  among  the  empires  of 
the  world,  as  the  banyan  among  .  ;ie  other  trees,  begetting  many 
secondary  steins  which  maintain  their  connection  with  the  parent 
trunk  1  And  why  should  not  our  Empire,  so  knit  together,  out- 
last other  empires  as  the  banyan  outlasts  other  trees  ? 

In  commenting  on  his  third  condition,  Lord  Bacon  supplies 
another  argument  against,  our  status  quo  when  he  notes  of  the 
Romans — "  Their  protecting  forces  did  corrupt,  supplant,  and 
enervate  the  natural  and  proper  forces  of  all  the  provinces,  which 
relied  and  depended  upon  the  succours  and  directions  of  the  State 
above.  And  when  that  also  waxed  impotent  and  slothful,  then 
the  whole  state  laboured  with  her  own  magnitude,  and  in  the  end 
fell  with  her  own  weight."  This  inevitable  moral  degeneracy  of 
provinces  shirking  their  natural  obligations  to  hear  a  part  in  their 
defence  is  analogous  to  the  physical  degeneration  of  the  hermit 
crab,  so  strikingly  depicted  in  Professor  Drummond's  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 
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But  if  our  cardinal  principle,  the  need  of  reciprocity  of 
obligations  and  services  between  the  provinces  and  the  Empire, 
occurred  nearly  three  centuries  back  to  the  prescient  mind  of 
Bacon,  it  recurred  more  vividly  and  more  often  to  Haliburton  quite 
half  a  century  ago.  And  perhaps  the  first  person  who  can  be  said 
actually  to  have  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  was  another  far-sighted  Nova  Scotian,  Hon.  Joseph  Howe. 
In  his  pamplet,  entitled  "  The  Organization  of  the  Empire " 
(Edward  Stanford,  London,  1866),  Mr.  Howe  proposes  methods 
for  representing  the  colonies  in  the  imperial  parliament,  for  raising 
and  assessing  the  contributions  of  the  provinces  to  the  imperial 
services,  for  affiliating  the  provincial  militia  with  the  regular  army, 
&c.  The  following  utterance  of  this  high-minded  Nova  Scotian 
should  cheer  the  federationists  and  shame  the  sponges  and  "  stick- 
in-the-muds  "  in  all  the  colonies  : — 

"  But  I  will  not  for  a  moment  do  my  fellow-colonists  the  injustice  to  suspect 
that  they  will  decline  a  fair  compromise  of  a  question  which  involves  at  once 
their  own  protection  and  the  consolidation  and  security  of  the  Empire.  At  all 
events,  if  there  are  any  communities  of  British  origin  anywhere  who  desire  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Queen's  subjects  without  paying 
for  and  defending  them,  let  us  ascertain  where  and  who  they  are— let  us 
measure  the  proportions  of  political  repudiation  now,  in  a  season  of  tranquility— 
when  we  have  leisure  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  to  apply  correctives, 
rather  than  wait  till  war  finds  us  unprepared  and  leaning  upon  presumptions  in 
which  there  is  no  reality." 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

F.  BLAKE  CROFTON,  (Halifax,  Nova  Scotia). 

A  fuller  article  of  mine  on  the  same  theme,  which  soon  after- 
wards appeared  in  The  Week  (April  5th,  1889),  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  substance  of  the  letter  printed  above,  the  following 
paragraphs  also  : — 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.* 


Eleven  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  in  1765,  at  a 
time,  be  it  observed,  when  the  colonies  bore  something  like  the 

*  A  much  more  copious  essay  on  this  subject  has  since  been  read  by  the  late 
Mr.  P.  F.  de  Labilliere  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Jan.  10,  1893),  under 
the  title  of  "  British  Federation  :  its  Rise  and  Progress."  But  his  essay,  too,  is 
very  far  from  exhaustive,  omitting  the  names  of  several  North  American 
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same  ratio  to  the  Three  Kingdoms  in  wealth  and  importance 
which  they  do  at  present,  Thomas  Pownall,  formerly  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  South  Carolina,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  published  in  London  the  second  edition  of  his 
Administration  of  the  Colonies.  In  this  work  (pp.  9-10)  he  uses 
these  remarkable  words  : — 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  those  who  govern  us  to  carry 
forward  this  lead  into  our  system,  that  Great  Britain  may  be  no 
more  considered  as  the  kingdom  of  this  isle  only,  with  many 
appendages  of  provinces,  colonies,  settlements,  and  other  extraneous 
parts,  but  a  grand  marine  dominion,  consisting  of  our  possessions 
in  the  Atlantic  and  in  America  united  into  a  one  empire,  in  a  one 
centre,  where  the  seat  of  government  is." 

To  effect  this  he  claims  "  is  the  precise  duty  of  government  at 
this  crisis." 

To  the  British  objection  to  give  "  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
subjects  living  within  the  realm  "  to  persons  remote  from  it,  whose 
interests  are  rival  and  contrary,  Pownall  answers :  "  But  the 
scheme  of  giving  representatives  to  the  colonies  annexes  them  to 
and  incorporates  them  with  the  realm.  Their  interest  is  contrary 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  only  so  long  as  they  are  continued  in  the 
unnatural  artificial  state  of  being  considered  as  external  provinces  ; 
and  they  can  become  rivals  only  by  continuing  to  increase  in  their 
separate  state  ;  but  their  being  united  to  the  realm  is  the  very 
remedy  proposed." 

The  American  objection  that  this  union  would  involve  a  share 
in  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  he  meets  by  saying  that  "  the  like 
objection  can  never  be  made  with  propriety,  reason  or  justice  by 
colonies  and  provinces  which  are  constituent  parts  of  a  trading 
nation  protected  by  the  British  marine.  .  .  .  However,  if  the 
colonies  could  .  .  •  .  show  any  inequality  or  even  inexpediency 
in  their  paying  any  part  of  the  taxes,  which  have  a  retrospect  to 
times  before  they  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislature, 

pioneers— among  them  Chisholme,  Haliburton,  and,  strangest  of  all,  Governor 
Pownall.  The  history  of  British  federation  will  doubtless  follow  its  consumma- 
tion ;  but  meantime  the  journalist  may  smooth  the  way  for  the  essayist,  and 
the  essayist  for  the  historian. 
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there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  moderation  and  justice  which 
the  kingdom  of  England  showed  towards  Scotland  in  giving  it  an 
equivalent  would  be  extended  to  the  colonies  by  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain." 

Pownall  further  argued  that  the  distance  of  the  colonies  from 
England,  even  then,  was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

In  this  he  differed  from  Burke,  who,  some  years  later,  declared 
that  "nature  forbade  "  the  union  ;  hut  Burke  lived  before  science 
had  vanquished  nature,  or  steam  and  electricity  had  annihilated 
space.  Americans  "  might  flatter  themselves,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  reason,  too,"  said  Adam  Smith,  "  that  the  distance  of 
America  from  the  seat  of  government  could  not  be  of  very  long 
continuance.  ...  In  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a 
century  perhaps  the  produce  of  American  might  exceed  that  of  the 
British  taxation.  The  seat  of  empire  would  then  naturally  remove 
itself  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which  contributed  most  to  the 
general  defence  and  support  of  the  whole."  This  was  during  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies ;  and  the  great  political  economist  proposed 
that  ^presentation  with  taxation  should  be  offered  to  each  colony 
detaching  itself  from  the  confederacy.  "  The  assembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,"  he  said,  "  in  order  to  be  properly  informed,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  representatives  from  every  part  of  it." 

Perhaps  the  credit  of  publicly  advocating  the  federation  of  the 
empire  for  the  first  time  in  British  America  is  due  to  David 
Chisholme,  a  journalist  of  Lower  Canada,  who,  in  1832,  published 
at  Three  Rivers  a  book  entitled  Observations  on  the  Rights  of 
British  Colonies  to  Representation  in  the  British  Parliament.  I 
must  content  myself  with  two  extracts  from  this  most  creditable 
contribution  to  Canadian  literature  : — 

"We  have  been  brought  up  at  the  'knees  of  that  most 
patriarchal  power :  we  have  largely  partaken  of  its  bounty,  and 
are,  I  hope,  grateful  for  it ;  we  have  rejoiced  in  its  strength,  par- 
ticipated in  its  glory,  and  been  proud  of  its  dignity.  Yet  perpetual 
pupilage,  enduring  servitude,  are  alike  unworthy  of  child  and 
parent,  of  minor  and  guardian.  It  would  forever  stint  the  moral 
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and  intellectual  growth  of  the  one,  and  degrade  the  other,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  reflecting  men,  as  a  proud  and  haughty  tyrant, 
both  unwilling  to  allow  others  to  participate  in  his  privileges,  and 
incapable  of  entertaining  one  generous  sentiment.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  our  ambition  very  great.  The  boon  which  we  seek  is  not  entire 
emancipation.  It  is  not  uncontrolled  liberty  to  do  for  ourselves 
as  we  best  can,  like  other  members  of  the  family  who  have  gone 
out  from  us  to  return  no  more.  It  is  not  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
reckless  and  abandoned  profligate.  We  do  not,  like  the  prodigal, 
ask  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  us,  with  the  view  of 
taking  our  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasting  our  sub- 
stance with  riotous  living.  Our  desire,  on  the  contrary,  is  only 
to  continue  members  of  the  happy  family  in  which  we  have  been 
born  and  brought  up  ;  to  draw  both  the  paternal  arid  fraternal 
bonds  tighter  around  us  ;  and  to  strengthen  the  chains  of  the 
family  communion. 

"  But  we  desire  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges.  We  desire  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Being  persons  of  some  little 
means,  we  desire,  because  we  think  it  is  our  right,  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  management  of  it.  Being  joint-heirs  of  the  inheritance 
of  our  forefathers,  we  desire  to  be  consulted  in  its  management. 
Being  heirs-at-law  to  the  patrimony  of  the  British  Constitution,  we 
desire  to  participate  in  the  benefits  arising  from  it.  Being  of  age 
and  of  sound  mind  and  judgment,  we  desire  to  be  acknowledged  as 
men  capable  of  filling  our  station  at  the  council  board,  particularly 
when  our  immediate  goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
Being  now  of  mature  age,  we  desire  that  our  leading-strings  may  be 
cut  away  from  us,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  the 
course  which  right  and  nature  alike  dictate.  We  desire  that  the 
emblems  of  manhood,  the  toga  virilis  may  be  delivered  to  us." 

"The  children  of  the  same  national-  family,"  says  Mr. 
Chisholme  in  another  part  of  his  book,  "  the  subjects  of  the  same 
Crown — the  heirs  of  the  same  constitution — the  objects  of  the 
equal  protection  of  our  laws — the  inheritors  of  British  freedom — 
and  the  undistinguished  claimants  of  British  justice — stretch  to  us, 
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ere  it  be  too  late,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  introduce  us  into 
your  councils  ;  admit  us  into  your  confidence,  especially  when  all 
we  possess  on  earth  is  endangered,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  We 
shall  then  indeed  be  one  people  with  common  rights,  common 
privileges,  common  laws,  and  common  interests.  '  Entreat  me  net- 
to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  tnee  ;  for  whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  ! ' ' 


Of  the  following  two  articles  I  cannot  name  the  precise  dates. 
They  are  copied  from  the  supplement  to  "  Imperial  Federation " 
for  April,  1889,  but  their  first  appearance  was  probably  some 
months  earlier.  They  were  both  used  as  editorials. 

"PUT    UP    OR    SHUT    UP." 

From  the  Halifax  Critic.'. 

If  our  present  deplorable  relations  with  the  United  States  do 
not  lead  to  earnest  efforts  for  imperial  federation,   there   will  be 
small  hopes  for  the  final  success  of  the  scheme.     For  we  never  can 
have  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  our  existing  status 
than  we  now  have.     If  we  were  equal  and  paying  partners  in  the 
Empire  it  is  unlikely  that  the   present  crisis  would  exist  at  all,  or 
that  demagogues  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere   would  have  been  so 
prompt  to  refuse  arbitration,   to  repudiate  conventions,  or  to  fish 
for  the  votes  of  rowdies  by  rowdy  abuse   of  Britain   or  Canada. 
We  know,  from  various  utterances,  that  at  present  many  Americans 
assume  that  England  will  never  take  arms  in  our  behalf.    Only  the 
other  day  a  Republican  organ  observed  that  "  the  new  democracy 
of  England  would  never   fight  with  us    about   the    Canadians." 
Even  in  Canada  many  people  feel   that  Britain  will  not  put  her 
foot  down  so  firmly  or  so  readily  in  defence  of  Canadian  interests 
as  in  defence  of  Scotch  or  Irish  or  English  interests.     "  To  the 
proposition  that  England  would  run  any  hazard  in  order  to  sustain 
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our  case,"  says  the  Toronto  Mail  recently,  "  it  is  probably  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say  that  we  do  not  contribute  to  her  treasury  ; 
that  we  do  not  allow  her  a  voice  in  our  internal  affairs ;  that  we 
do  not  even  recognise  her  kinship  in  matters  of  trade,  but  treat 
her  precisely  as  we  treat  the  foreigner." 

But  if  a  serious  crisis  should  occur  under  imperial  federation, 
our  neighbours  would  be  much  more  anxious  to  arrange  the 
difficulty  than  they  are  now.  They  would  know  that  no  provinces 
of  the  Empire  would  grudge  to  Canada  in  her  need  a  support 
which  she  was  pledged  to  reciprocate  in  theirs.  There  would  be 
no  question  then  that  Canada  would  be  backed  in  all  her  just  con- 
tentions— backed  more  promptly,  more  fully,  and  more  powerfully, 
than  she  is  in  her  present  condition  as  a  "  dependency."  The 
strong  arm  of  the  Empire  would  be  nerved  by  an  awakened  spirit 
of  imperial  patriotism. 

If  the  lovers  of  leading-strings  really  form  a  majority  in  Canada, 
they  might  succeed  in  prolonging  her  inglorious  tutelage  for  ever 
but  for  three  dangers.  The  first  danger,  of  course,  is  forcible 
annexation — a  possible  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States. 

The  second  danger  is  that  Britain  may  sooner  or  later  deliber- 
ately decline  to  go  on  shouldering  unreciprocated  responsibilities. 

The  third  danger  is  that  the  carping  abuse  of  Britain  by  cer- 
tain papers  in  the  colonies,  whenever  she  makes  a  compromise  or 
fails  to  jump  instantly  at  the  throat  of  any  foreign  power  in 
defense  of  any  disputed  colonial  right,  may  at  last  provoke 
unpleasant  reprisals.  Suppose  that  some  day,  after  an  unusually 
shrill  chorus  of  barks  from  a  certain  class  of  Canadian  journals, 
some  of  the  great  British  papers  should  retort  in  effect :  "  Gentle- 
men, if  you  don't  like  the  way  we  protect  you,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  protect  yourselves,  or  to  get  some  other  protector,  if 
you  can  find  one  cheap  enough  to  suit  your  ideas.  But  before  you 
either  criticise  our  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic  services,  or 
prescribe  how  or  when  we  are  to  employ  them,  would  it  not  be 
more  graceful  and  more  manly  to  contribute  something  to  their 
support  ?  To  use  the  forcible  language  of  your  Republican 
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neighbours,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  will  kindly  'PuT  UP  OR  SHUT 
UP  ! '"  Should  any  considerable  portion  of  the  British  press  be 
teased  into  adopting  such  a  tone,  more  bitter  words  will  follow  on 
both  sides,  and  we  shall  meet  a  fate  which  all  true  friends  of 
Britain  and  Canada  dread  far  worse  than  friendly  annexation  or 
independence — we  shall  part  in  anger. 

Strange  to  say,  those  who  snarl  and  nag  most  at  the  mother 
country  for  hesitating  to  risk  her  vast  commerce  in  defence  of 
every  local  claim,  are  generally  persons  who  sneer  at  the  notion  of 
contributing  a  cent  to  the  imperial  establishments.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth  that  sponges  commonly  are  both  thankless  and 
exacting. 


WHAT    IS    IMPERIAL   FEDERATION?* 

From  the  Halifax  Evening  Mail. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  vague  and  undetermined 
as  to  the  scope,  the  constitution,  and  the  consequence  of  imperial 
federation.  The  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  imperial  and  local 
legislatures  are  not  settled  as  yet ;  neither  is  the  mode  of  contribut- 
ing the  proportionate  contribution  ;  neither  is  the  extent  of  the 
imperial  liabilities  of  the  partners ;  neither  is  the  method  of 
electing  imperial  representatives.  It  is  not  determined  whether  a 
measure  of  commercial  reciprocity  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
will  precede  or  follow  imperial  federation. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  are  pretty  clear  and  easy  to 
understand  in  connection  with  imperial  federation.  It  means  a 
pooling  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  resources  of  the  Empire,  the 
gaining  of  strength  by  cohesion,  the  binding  of  the  bundle  of  sticks 
by  firm  cords,  the  hooping  of  the  staves  of  the  barrel,  of  which  opera- 
tions Judge  Haliburton  and  Joseph  Howe  long  ago  clearly  forsaw  the 


*The  greater  part  ot  this  article  was  quoted  approvingly  by  Lord  Brassey  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  1891. 
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need.  It  involves  the  representation  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
in  some  imperial  legislative  body,  and  their  participation  in  the 
imperial  government  and  imperial  expenses.  It  means  paying 
our  shot  and  shouldering  our  reciprocal  responsibilities  like  Britons. 
The  consummation  of  the  scheme  will  make  us  part  owners  in 
every  imperial  establishment  in  every  part  of  the  world — peers 
with  our  fellow- Britons  instead  of  colonists  or  dependents.  It  is 
like  going  into  partnership  with  one's  mother  instead  of  staying 
tied  to  her  apron-strings.  Federation  would  force  the  thoughts  of 
our  public  men  to  expand.  It  would  oblige  our  voters  to  consider 
their  imperial  as  well  as  their  provincial  interests.  It  would  breed 
statesmen  instead  of  "  parochial  politicians."  It  would  not  be  as 
costly  as  independence,  and  certainly  not  more  costly  than  union 
with  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  only  practicable  alternative  to  annexation.  Senator 
Sherman  is  only  one  of  many  who  believe  that,  before  very  long, 
'*  Canada  will  be  represented  either  at  Westminster  or  at 
Washington."  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  as  he  travelled  over  the  British 
Empire  and  realized  its  vastness,  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  Confed- 
eration or  disintegration  ! "  Haliburton  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  half  a  century  ago.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Federation  League  in  London  the  same  sentiment  would  have  been 
embodied  in  a  resolution,  but  for  the  re  monstrances  of  a  prominent 
Canadian.  *  *  *  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy,  President 
of  the  League  in  Canada,  in  his  lately  published  letter,  hints  that 
subsequent  events  tend  to  prove  the  sentiment  true.  Our  recent 
troubles  with  the  United  States  certainly  argue  that  we  cannot 
prudently  wait  as  we  are  till  we  are  rich  enough  and  populous 
enough  for  independence. 
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From  the  Halifax  Critic*,  May  23,  1885. 

Mme.  de  Stael,  as  Principal  Grant  remarked,  wanted  Goethe 
to  explain  his  philosophy  in  a  couple,  of  sentences.  And  there 
are  some  provincial  writers  who  are  inclined  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  in  an  editorial.  One  of  these  sages  has  disposed  of 
imperial  federation  as  "  idiotic."  Were  I  to  imitate  this  flippancy, 
I  should  speak  of  those  Canadians  who  favor  the  present  colonial 
status  us  the  mean  school  of  politicians ;  of  those  who  prefer 
independence,  as  the  bumptious  school ;  of  those  who  lean  towards 
annexation,  as  the  discreet  or  frugal  school  ;  of  those  who  hope  for 
imperial  federation,  as  the  patriotic  school.  Patriotism  means, 
etymologically,  a  love  for  the  country  of  our  fathers. 


From  The  Critic,  Aug.  24,  1888 

The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  comprise  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth,  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
population,  and  more  than  half  of  its  wealth,  power  and  civilization. 
No  other  great  power  is  growing  so  fast  as  either  of  them.  Allied, 
they  might  "  dominate  the  world  and  dictate  peace  to  the  too 
heavily  armed  nations."  The  Britisher  or  Yankee  who  cannot 
recognize  the  grand  position  of  his  race,  and  its  limitless  possibilities 
and  responsibilities,  is  a  dolt.  The  Britrsher  or  Yankee  who  does 
recognize  these  things,  and  yet,  for  fancied  party  advantage,  stirs  up 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  great  kindred  powers,  is  an  enemy  of 
mankind.  In  risking  a  fratricidal  war  between  them,  he  risks  the 
loss  of  their  controlling  influence  in  the  world — and  this  for  a  small 
and  uncertain  gain.  Like  Judas,  such  a  man  would  betray  his 
master  for  a  moderate  consideration,  but  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  Judas's  scruples  about  pocketing  the  boodle. 


*Some  of  my  notes  and  articles  in  The  Critic  on  behalf  of  imperial  unification 
were  anonymous,  some  signed  with  a  pseudonym,  and  some  with  my  own  name. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  find  them  all,  for  they  appeared  off  and  on  for  several 
years,  and  are  usually  short,  while  The  Critic  is  without  an  index. 
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From  The  Critic,  Aug.  31,  1888. 
IMPERIAL    FEDERATION   AND    THE    FRENCH   CANADIANS. 

Several  French-Canadian  politicians  of  both  parties  have  lately 
declared  against  imperial  federation.  "  The  French  Canadians," 
says  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  in  Macmillaris  Magazine,  "  are  bent 
on  the  consolidation  of  their  own  nationality,  and  are  radically 
hostile  to  imperial  federation  or  anything  that  would  tighten  their 
tie  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  anyone  with  this 
patent  fact  before  his  eyes  can  talk  about  imperial  federation  with 
reference  to  Canada."  If  French  Canadians  could  make  the 
present  position  of  Canada  last  for  ever,  or  if  they  could  replace  it 
by  Independence,  it  might  indeed  be  vain  to  "talk  about  imperial 
federation  with  reference  to  Canada." 

French  Canadians  could  not  feel  the  national  pride  and  com- 
placence that  An^lo-Saxons  would  feel  either  in  a  federated  and 
fortified  British  Empire  or  in  a  great  American  republic.  Their 
yearnings  for  a  national  life,  their  ambitions  as  a  race,  could  best 
be  satisfied  by  making  this  Dominion  independent.  In  it  they 
have  fair  hopes  of  dominating,  through  their  wonderful  fecundity, 
and  by  fostering  immigration  from  France.  Most  of  them  would 
probably  be  willing  to  bear  their  shares  of  the  enormous  outlay 
that  would  be  needed  for  building  and  keeping  up  a  navy,  for 
increasing  the  militia,  and  for  maintaining  consular  and  diplomatic 
services 

But  the  chances  are  that  few  British  Canadians  will  finally 
prefer  the  most  costly  and  precarious  of  the  conditions  open  for 
their  choice.  On  mature  reflection  most  of  them  will  see  that  the 
status  of  full  partners  with  one  of  the  great  English-speaking 
powers  would  be  not  only  cheaper,  but  also  more  secure  and  more 
respected  and  envied  in  the  world,  at  large.  British  Canadians 
could  fuse  with  either,  and  rejoice,  not  with  reserve  as  aliens,  but 
thoroughly  as  brethren,  in  its  augmented  strength. 

Once  convinced  that  Annexation  is  the  only  practicable  alterna- 
tive to  imperial  federation,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
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vast  bulk  of  French  Canadians  will  prefer  the  latter.  At 
Washington  the  public  documents  would  not  be  published  in 
French  as  well  as  English,  as  they  are  at  Ottawa,  and  deputies 
could  not  speak  in  either  language  at  their  option  in  Congress  as 
they  can  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  French  Canadians  could 
not  make  the  successful  forays  on  the  American  that  they  now  do 
on  the  Canadian  treasury  ;  in  American  politics  they  could  never 
hold  the  balance  of  power  which  they  already  hold,  or  win  the 
preponderance  which  they  already  hope  for,  in  Canadian  politics. 
Under  annexation  some  of  their  rights  might  be  jeopardized,  under 
imperial  federation  they  will  all  be  guaranteed  :  the  constitution 
of  the  League,  which  every  imperial  federationist  signs,  provides 
that  "  no  scheme  of  federation  should  interfere  with  the  existing 
rights  of  Local  Parliaments  as  regards  local  affair?."  "  Nous  n' 
avons  rien  a  craindre  de  la  metropole,"  said  La  Minerve  not  long 
ago.  "Nous  n'  avons  pas  a  redouter  1'  absorption  ni  1'  ecrasement 
de  sa  part ;  *  *  ses  relations  avec  nous  ne  peuvent  guere  exercer 
d'  influence  mauvaise  sur  ce  que  nous  tenons  par  dessus  tout  h 
conserver,  sur  F  heritage  national  qui  nous  est  cher,  et  ponr  lequel 
la  fusion  Americaine  signifierait  la  mine."  ("  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  imperial  government.  We  have  neither  to  appre- 
hend absorption  nor  effacement  on  its  part ;  *  *  its  relations 
with  us  could  hardly  exercise  an  evil  influence  upon  that  which 
we  hold  it  paramount  to  preserve,  upon  the  national  heritage  which 
is  dear  to  us,  and  for  which  fusion  with  America  would  mean 
ruin.") 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Quebec 
would  favor  imperial  federation  as  against  annexation.  "  Between 
a  close  union  with  the  United  States  and  a  closer  union  with 
England,"  says  La  Minerve,  commenting  on  the  notable 
speech  of  our  Archbishop,  "  Mgr.  O'Brien  would  rather  lean 
to  the  latter.  And  we  believe  that  this  sentiment  would  be 
that  of  the  episcopate  in  general.  Every  time  that  the  country 
has  found  itself  obliged  to  make  a  similar  choice  (s  'est  trouve  dans 
cette  alternative),  we  have  seen  the  bishops  reject  friendship  and 
close  fellowship  with  America.  This  is  what  they  did  in  1775,  and 
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what  they  did  again  in  1867  when  they  recommended  Confedera- 
tion as  a  safeguard  against  annexation.  We  must  believe  that 
they  are  convinced,  in  their  care  and  foresight  as  pastors,  that  the 
danger  for  us,  for  our  religious  and  national  interests,  is  not  from 
the  side  of  England  but  from,  the  side  of  the  United  States." 


From  the  Halifax  Herald,  Sept.  21   1888. 
IMPERIAL   FEDERATION   AND    HOME    RULE. 


(From  the  Critic.) 

Mr.  Parnell's  letter  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes,  in  which  he  favors 
the  retention  of  Irish  representatives  at  Westminster  and  imperial 
federation  also,  (if  the  colonies  desire  it),  is  an  event  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  Its  immediate  and  significant  result  was  a 
gift  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of  $50,000  to  the  funds  of  the  Irish  party. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ultra  Tories  would  be  instantan- 
eously converted  to  Home  Rule  even  though  accompanied  by 
imperial  federation.  Yet  it  is  with  some  surprise  and  regret  that  I 
find  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation  League  pooh-poohing  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Parnell's  utterances  and  denying  that  its  columns 
have  anything  to  do  with  Home  Rule.  Surely  a  scheme  which 
involves  the  delegating  of  all  imperial  affairs  to  an  imperial  parlia- 
ment or  council  (in  which  all  contributing  partners  will  have 
representatives)  involves  also  the  delegating  of  all  local  affairs  to 
local  parliaments.  What  the  precise  limits  should  be  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  imperial  and  local  parliaments  it  would  be  for 
statesmen  and  conventions  to  define  ;  but  I  should  think  that  the 
legislature  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  should  have  equal  rights  and 
powers  with  the  legislature  of  Canada. 

Why  'any  one  should  fear  separation  or  rebellion  if  Irish  Home 
Rule  should  come  thus,  as  a  corollary  to  imperial  federation, 
puzzles  me.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  long  ago  thrown 
the  dynamiters  overboard.  Like  Archbishop  O'Brien,  they 
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recognize  that  the  means  used  for  a  worthy  end  must  be  "  within 
the  Ten  Commandments."  It  is  said  that  they  have  lately  even 
declined  the  co-operation  of  the  Fenians.  Mr.  Parnell  has  admitted 
that  effective  safeguards  of  union  should  be  provided  in  every 
scheme  of  Home  Rule.  But  under  imperial  federation  few  safe- 
guards would  be  needed.  There  would  then  be  no  danger  of  the 
disunionists  gaining  the  ascendency  in  Ireland.  If  they  ever  did, 
they  would  find  rebellion  vain.  They  would  have  to  deal  with 
Britain  reinforced  by  her  new  partners,  then  fired  with  imperial 
pride  and  patriotism,  and  ever  growing  in  numbers  and  resources. 
Ungrateful  and  irreconcilable,  rebels  would  then  find  no  sympathy 
from  outside  nations.  No  politicians  in  the  colonies,  few  politicians 
in  the  United  States,  could  fancy  it  expedient  to  affect  sympathy 
with  their  cause.  If  they  did,  they  would  lose  more  votes  than 
they  would  gain. 

I  sympathize  with  the  present  efforts  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  wash 
from  his  garment  the  slime  of  the  vipers  that  clung  to  its  skirts. 
Many  men  are  now  quietly  rallying  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule 
who,  like  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  declined  to  work  for  it  in  seeming 
concert  with  vandals  and  murderers.  An  Irish  rector  of  an  English 
parish,  not  long  ago  a  pronounced  "  unionist,"  wrote  me  lately  that 
he  is  a  "  Gladstonian  home-ruler."  An  imperialist  myself,  I  now 
am  for  Home  Rule  in  the  interests  of  imperial  union.  An  Irishman 
myself,  I  am  for  imperial  union  in  the  interests  of  Ireland.  The 
cohesion  and  strength  of  the  federated  empire  would  be  weakened 
and  its  glory  would  be  dimmed,  if  it  were  not  sustained  by  all  the 
gallantry  and  all  the  genius  of  my  native  land. 

The  empire  for  Ireland  and  Ireland  for  the  empire,  and  a 
brotherly  alliance  with  the  United  States — here  is  a  cause  that  is 
worth  working  for  or  suffering  for,  if  it  only  can  be  crowned  with 
success.  We  could  then  induce  the  overburdened  nations  to  disarm, 
by  guaranteeing  their  integrity.  We  could  reduce  the  total  labor 
of  mankind.  We  could  end  the  slave  trade.  There  would  be 
"peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men," and  no  more  "  Irish  vote" 
to  be  angled  for  with  unclean  bait.  Ireland  would  be  one  of  an 
imperial  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  the  august  history  of  the 
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federation  would  be  illuminated  by  the  talent,  dash  and  imagina- 
tion of  her  sons. 


In  "The  Critic"  for  October  12  and  19,  188P,  I  printed  a 
full  resume  of  Hon.  Joseph  Howe's  very  interesting  and  advanced 
scheme  for  strengthening  the  empire.  This  scheme  was  proposed 
in  1866,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Ed.  Stanford  (London),  and 
entitled  "  The  Organization  of  the  Empire."  The  far-sighted  and 
broad-minded  Nova'Scotian  statesman  clearly  showed  the  dangers 
of  our  present  status  and  boldly  outlined  a  scheme  for  general 
defence  and  colonial  representation — even  advising  the  imperial 
government  to  ask  the  colonies  for  an  early  answer  to  an  offer  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  responsibilities. 


In  the  early  part  of  December,  1888,  the  future  of  Canada  was 
discussed  in  the  Halifax  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Longley,  Senator  Power,  and  B.  Russell,  now  M.  P.  for  Halifax. 
The  shortest  and  least  important  contribution  to  this  discussion 
Was  my  letter,  which  contained  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Dec.  7, 1888. 


I  am  an  imperial  federationist,  but  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
policy  outlined  in  the  Chronicle's  editorial — against  national  extra- 
vagance and  the  corruption  of  constituencies,  for  free  trade  and  the 
largest  amount  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  which  can  be 
obtained  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle  or  self-respect.  Should 
either  political  party  positively  pronounce  against  the  strengthening 
of  the  empire  (so  long  as  the  empire  remains  fair  and  friendly  to 
Canada)  that  party  will  lose  many  adherents  whose  loyalty  to  the 
empire  is  stronger  than  their  paity  feelings.  Whether  it  would 
gain  enough  votes  to  offset  those  lost  by  such  a  policy  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  speculation  at  present. 
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Meantime,  I  feel  with  the  Attorney-General  that  it  is  both 
legitimate  and  desirable  to  debate  thoroughly  the  pros  and  cons  of 
all  the  political  conditions  into  one  of  which  we  must  pass  when 
our  tutelage  is  at  an  end.  His  views  on  this  point  are  certainly 
broad  and  liberal.  While  I  recognise  the  ability  and  moderation- 
of  Senator  Power's  letter,  I  regret  that  he  sees  fit  to  deprecate 
such  discussions  as  "  something  worse  than  useless,"  because  he- 
thinks  they  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  men's  minds  and  to  call 
their  attention  away  from  subjects  of  vital  and  immediate  conse- 
quence. The  question  whether  this  country  is  to  secure  fair  treat- 
ment and  fair  trade  with  our  neighbors  by  joining  the  United 
States  or  by  confederating  with  our  own  empire,  may  not  be  of 
"  immediate  "  but  it  certainly  is  of  "  vital  consequence."  I  hold 
with  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  that  it  is  "  the  question  of  questions  for 
us  a\\,far  transcending  in  importance  any  other  within  the  range 
of  domestic  or  foreign  politics  " 

****** 

The  recklessness  on  this  subject  is  not  with  the  thinkers  or 
agitators,  but  with  those  who  want  us  to  drift  on,  like  lotus-eaters 
in  a  mist,  looking  out  for  neither  rocks  nor  harbors  until  we  happen 
on  them.  There  are  some  papers  and  some  people  who  appear  to- 
believe  in  providing  against  danger  on  the  ostrich's  principle,  by 
sticking  their  heads  in  a  bush  and  feeling  happy.  Governor 
Thomas  Pownall  was  an  agitator  who  ten  years  before  the  American 
revolution,  urged  giving  Americans  representation  in  the  imperial 
parliament/they  paying  a  fair  contribution  to  the  imperial  establish- 
ments.  Had  the  advice  of  this  agitator  been  taken  by  Britons  at 
home  and  abroad,  our  empire  might  now  "  dominate  the  world  and 
dictate  peace  to  the  too  heavily  armed  nations." 

"  If  foresight  be  fussiness,  if  prudence  be  fussiness,  if  wariness 
be  fussiness,  then  I  am  a  very  fussy  politician,"  said  Lord  Eosebery 
the  other  day  at  Edinburgh.  "Absence  of  fussiness  may  have 
every  merit,  but  it  does  not  preserve  the  empire.  If  the  empire 
broke  up  for  want  of  foresight,  it  might  be  some  consolation  to 
those  non-fussy  people  to  say,  '  Had  we  seen  this  a  little  earlier 
we  might  have  averted  it.'  It  would  be  no  consolation  to  me  I 
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suppose  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  fussy  when  he  said  that  a  reform  of 
parliament  was  inevitable,  and  biought  in  a  reform  bill  in  early 
youth.  I  suppose  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  were  fussy  when 
they  said  that  free  trade  was  coming,  and  that  they  would  have  a 
hand  in  bringing  it  about  as  soon  as  possible.  I  suppose  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  fussy  when  he  made  parliament  accept  free  trade, 
and  so  enabled  us  to  ride  safely  through  the  revolution  of  1848. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  think  what  we  have  to  thank  that  want 
of  fussiness  for — how  it  has  helped  us,  and  what  a  sublime  policy 
it  has  been  !  It  is  the  want  of  this  fussiness  that  has  led  us  into 
many  imprudent  wars,  that  has  led  us  into  campaigns  without  any 
provision  for  our  soldiers.  *  *  *  It  was  want  of  fussiness 
that  lost  us  the  United  States.  It  is  a  splendid  quality  this  want 
of  fussiness  ;  it  is  a  chivalrous  quality  ;  it  is  a  gentlemanly 
quality.  But,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  fussy  with  Bright, 
Cobden  and  Peel — aye,  I  would  rather  be  fussy  with  the  geese  that 
saved  the  Capitol  than  abide  by  those  splendid  doctrines  of  negation 
that  lead  too  surely  to  national  disaster." 

In  the  United  States  a  number  of  people  have  lately  been 
"  fussing  "  for  the  annexation  of  Canada.  Methods  for  effecting  it 
have  been  proposed  in  congress  and  in  many  newspapers.  It  is 
said  that  a  society  has  been  formed  to  promote  it.  Why  should 
not  those  Canadians  who  are  hostile  to  this  movement  take  some 
precautions  to  defeat  it  ? 

Besides  are  not  our  relations  with  the  United  States  in  our 
present  colonial  state  attended  by  frequent  dangers  and  humilia- 
tions ?  Are  our  powerful  neighbors  disposed  to  arrange  all  matters 
in  dispute  between  us  fairly  and  permanently  ?  Is  not  their 
aggressiveness  sustained  largely  by  the  idea,  right  or  wrong,  that 
Great  Britain  will  not  declare  war  for  the  rights  of  an  unrepresented 
and  uncontributing  dependency  ?  And  are  not  many  of  our  news- 
papers repeatedly  twitting  Great  Britain  with  surrenders  and  back, 
downs  1  And  can  our  neighbors  be  depended  upon  to  be  more  fair 
and  reasonable  to  us  until  we  cither  join  their  republic  or  else 
become  a  co-ordinate  member  of  a  banded  Pan-Britannic  empire, 
every  province  of  which  will  have  contrasted  to  sustain  the  just 
rights  of  every  other  province  ? 
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Senator  Power  suggests  that  the  great  expense  incurred  by 
Canada  in  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has 
strengthened  the  military  position  of  the  empire,  should  exempt  her 
from  any  contributions  to  imperial  services  for  some  years  to  come. 
I  think  there  is  much  force  in  this  contention.  *  *  *  But 
why  need  this  prevent  Canadians  from  discussing  or  pronouncing 
for  the  principle  of  imperial  federation. 

*  #  #  #  #  •* 

In  another  place  the  Senator  observes  that  "  when  England 
gives  us  notice  that  the  present  connection  cannot  last  longer  in 
its  existing  form,  or  when  some  convulsion  now  unexpected  takes 
place,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
our  future  place  in  the  world's  assembly  of  nations."  If  it  be  right 
that  Canada  should  assume  a  reciprocity  of  obligations  with  the 
other  members  of  the  empire,  it  would  seem  more  gracious  and 
more  fair  that  she  should  spontaneously  offer  to  do  so.  If  it  be 
wrong,  she  should  not  do  so  by  persuasion  or  by  compulsion.  If 
she  waits  for  an  unexpected  "convulsion,"  she  may  find  she  has 
waited  too  long.  It  is  during  peace  that  nations  should  take 
precautions  to  avert  war. 


From  Imperial  Federation,  September,  1891. 
FEDERATION-SOON    OR   NEVER. 


Mr.  F.  Blake  Crofton,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  signs  an  article 
in  the  Dominion  Illustrated  unner  the  above  heading.  The  warn- 
Jng,  though  its  tone  is  not  loud,  strikes  a  deep  note.  He  says  :— 
In  his  article,  "  Canada  and  Imperial  Federation,"  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  J.  W.  Longley  advocates 
Canadian  independence.  But  he  is  not  anxious  for  an  early 
decision  for  or  against  it,  although  he  terms  it  a  "  great  injustice 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Canadian  people  to  suppose  that  they 
will  always  be  content  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  British  connection 
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without  sharing  its  burdens  and  responsibilities."  He  rightly 
thinks  that  the  chances  of  gaining  and  maintaining  independence 
will  not  be  lessened  by  waiting.  "  The  period  has  not  yet  been 
reached,"  he  remarks,  "  when  Canada  shall  feel  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone.  Tins  involves  difficulties  and  responsibilities.  Besides 
the  present  generation  contains  many  who  are  extremely,  perhaps 
bigotedly,  attached  to  Britain  and  British  rule,  and  who  would  be 
unwilling  to.  listen  to  any  proposal  involving  separation  *  * 
But  old  generations  are  passing  away  and  new  generations  are 
arising ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  country  develops  in  population, 
wealth  and  power,  these  ancient  prejudices  will  disappear,  and  each 
day  will  see  the  spirit  of  national  pride  grow  stronger.  *  * 
The  germ  has  been  planted,  and  the  idea  is  manifestly  growing 
in  the  heart  of  young  Canada." 

Here  Mr.  Longley  indirectly  gives  a'  most  grave  warning  to 
those  whose  first  aspiration  is  the  coherence  of  our  grand  empire, 
and  who  decline  to  consider  other  alternatives  while  any  hope  of 
federation  remains.  To  them  "  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation."  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  "  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question"  alludes  thus  scornfully  to  those  imperial 
federationists  who  think  it  too  early  to  reveal  their  plan  : — "  They 
say  it  is  not  yet  time  for  the  disclosure.  Not  yet  time,  when  the 
last  strand  of  political  connection  is  worn  almost  to  the  last  thread 
and  when  every  day  the  sentiment  opposed  to  centralization  is 
implanting  itself  more  deeply  in  colonial  hearts  !  While  we  are 
bidden  to  wait  patiently  for  the  tide,  the  tide  is  running  strongly 
the  other  way."  This  is  the  utterance  of  an  opponent  of  federation 
and  is,  I  hope,  a  little  pessimistic.  But  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  friends  of  the  movement  feel  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
for  a  verdict  for  or  against  the  principle  (if  not  for  or  against  a 
specific  scheme^  of  imperial  federation.  Mr.  Stead,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  observed  that  "  time  was  the 
essence  of  the  contract."  Judge  Haliburton  thought  the  establish- 
ment of  lines  of  steamers  ushered  in  the  era  "  when  the  treatment 
of  adults  should  supersede  that  of  children."  Hon.  Joseph  Howe 
thought  the  epoch  had  arrived  in  1866.  His  brochure  on  "The 
Organization  of  the  Empire,"  which  was  published  in  that  year  in 
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London,  contains  the  following,  among  its  many  ringing  sentences  : 

"If  there  are  any  communities  of  British  origin  anywhere  who 

desire  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  without  paying  for  and  defending  them,  let  us  ascertain 
who  and  where  they  are — let  us  measure  the  proportions  of  politi- 
cal repudiation  now,  in  a  season  of  tranquility — when  we  have 
leisure  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  to  apply  correctives, 
rather  than  wait  till  war  finds  us  unprepared  and  leaning  upon 
presumptions  in  which  there  is  no  reality."  Mr.  Blake  evidently 
believes  the  time  for  federating  the  empire  has  gone  by.  He  made 
a  plea  for  federation  in  his  Aurora  speech  in  1874,  but  has  dropped 
the  subject  since.  And  in  his  late  letter  he  prefaces  his  opinion 
that  the  future  of  Canada  should  be  settled  by  deliberation  and  not 
by  drift  with  these  significant  words,  "  while  not  disguising  my 
view  that  events  have  already  greatly  narrowed  our  apparent  range 
and  impeded  our  apparent  liberty  of  action." 

Though  not,  I  trust,  already  past,  the  time  for  attaining  full 
national  life  in  equal  partnership  with  other  members  of  the  empire 
is  certainly  passing.  Canada  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  "  be- 
all  and  end-all "  for  Canadians,  as  Australia  is  for  Australians.* 
Some  advocates  of  imperial  federation  are  unwilling  to  accept  it 
unless  it  be  linked  with  an  imperial  zollverein  or  some  favorite  fad 
of  their  own.  Others  pretend  to  favour  it  only  to  stave  off 
annexation  until  Canada  is  strong  enough  for  independence.  If 
the  chief  dependencies  of  the  empire  are  ever  to  vote  that  the 
majestic  whole  is  of  more  importance  even  than  its  nearest  and 
dearest  part,  and  that  the  coherence  of  the  whole  requires  a 
reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations  between  its  co-ordinate  parts, 
the  vote  must  be  taken  soon. 

But  for  the  dangers  attending  the  half  century  or  so  that  must 
elapse  before  the  country  is  sufficiently  rich  and  populous  for  a 
secure  independence — dangers  that  imperil  the  supremacy  with 
Providence  seems  to  offer  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  a  beneficent 
end — the  present  verdict  of  Canada  would  doubtless  be  for  the 

*The  threatening  attitude  of  the  United  States  and,  more  lately,  of  Germany 
has  since  decidedly  checked  this  tendency  and  fanned  the  flame  of  imperial 
patriotism  in  all  the  great  colonies. 
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status  quo,  and  its  ultimate  verdict  for  independence.  To  all  of 
us  who  recognize  these  dangers  it  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much 
discussion  of  the  future  of  Canada,  so  many  practical  protests 
against  "  the  inglorious  policy  of  drift."  The  symptoms  are  that 
this  country  is  not  going  to  cling  blindly  to  its  mother's  skirts 
until  it  is  shaken  off  with  a  rebuff — unless,  indeed,  the  rebuff 
should  come  unexpectedly  soon.  Most  thoughtful  Canadians — 
and  it  now  seems  likely  that  the  thoughtful  minority  may  move, 
the  inert  mass — are  in  sympathy  with  the  stirring  appeal  of 
Professor  Roberts*  : — 

"But  thou,  my  country,  dream  not  thou ! 

Wake,  and  behold  how  night  is  done- 
How  on  thy  breast,  and  o'er  thy  brow, 

Bursts  the  uprising  sun  !  " 


From  "  Scraps  and  Snaps  "  in  The  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly  for  1892,  p.  551. 

In  his  recent  plea  for  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  our  national 
future,  Attorney-General  Longley  is  in  error  in  assuming  that  "  the 
especial  advocates  of  the  imperial  federation  idea  always  seek  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  the  character  of  a  fair  debate  upon  its  merits" 
and  appeal  only  to  sentiment.  Some  imperial  federationists,  of 
whom  I  am  a  humble  one,  desire  to  have  the  question  of  our  future 
decided  upon  its  merits  alone.  If  we  appeal  to  sentiment,  we 
appeal  to  principle  and  self-interest  also.  If  we  believe  the 
federation  of  the  empire  to  be  the  grandest,  most  honourable  and 
most  stimulating  of  our  possible  destinies,  we  also  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  prudent,  secure  and  economical  of  all  the  proposed  changes 
in  our  political  status.  I  hold  with  Mr.  Longley  that  the"  fair 
advocates  of  annexation  should  be  given  a  fair  hearing.  A  cause 
that  cannot  bear  discussion  is  not  worth  fighting  lor : 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all." 

*This  talented  Canadian  author  strongly  advocates  imperial  federation  in 
his  recent "  History  of  Canada."  Although  this  work  is  published  in  Boston  it 
fearlessly  exposes  several  fables  which  are  taught  as  truths  to  our  American 
cousins. 
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To  argue  for  annexation  creates  no  reasonable  presumption  that 
a  man,  even  an  official,  is  a  traitor.  "Traitor"  is  derived  from 
trado,  and  means  a  person  who  betrays  or  would  betray  something 
or  somebody.  "Treason"  comes  from  the  same  Latin  word, 
through  trahison,  and  implies  treachery.  Because  a  general 
recommends  making  peace  on  terms  which  his  government  decline, 
are  we  therefore  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  likely  to 
betray  an  army  or  a  fortress  to  the  enemy,  and  are  we  to  brand 
him  as  untrustworthy  and  to  clamour  for  his  resignation  1  Because 
a  man  advises  a  girl  to  marry  for  money,  are  we  to  assume  that,  if 
she  objects,  he  will  aid  her  suitor  in  abducting  her  1.  Though  not 
traitorous,  it  would  however,  be  spiritless  and  base  to  favour 
annexation  to  a  foreign  nation  while  it  maintained  a  bullying  or 
threatening  attitude  to  the  Empire  or  Canada.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  curs  to  fawn  upon  their  persecutors  and  to  lick  the  hands  that 
smite  them. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Longley  says  : — "  Whether  my  moral 
instincts  be  right  or  wrong,  I  propose  to  be  guided  solely  by  my 
conceptions  of  the  best  interests  of  Canada."  Now  though  a 
Canadian's  main  consideration  should  be  the  interests  of  Canada, 
surely  he  should  not  be  guided  solely  by  them.  He  should  be 
capable  of  feeling  a  wider  patriotism,  and  he  should  not  brush 
aside  the  obligations  of  honour  or  gratitude.  Being  a  citizen  of 
the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  a  Canadian,  he  should  not  ignore 
the  interests  of  that  empire,  and  he  should  have  some  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  race  and  of  mankind.  But  I  am  glad  to  perceive 
that*  Mr.  Longley's  moral  instincts  are  much  better  than  he  repre- 
sents them  to  be,  for  he  makes  his  imaginary  advocate  of  annex- 
ation show  a  proper  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  motherland 
and  the  English-speaking  race  : — 

"  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  rendering  the  greatest  service  in  our 

*Mr.  Longley's  imperial  patriotism  would  seem  to  have  been  steadily  grow- 
ing warmer  since  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  future  of  Canada.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  spirited  editorial  in  the  Halifax  Morning  Chronicle  which 
was  promptly  evoked  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  Message  was  from  Mr. 
Longley's  pen.  A  large  part  of  this  article  is  approvingly  quoted  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Imperial  Federation  Defence  Committee. 
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power  to  the  great  nation  to  which  we  now  belong  and  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  honour  and  affection.  To  the 
great  English-speaking  communities  which  have  sprung  from  her 
loins,  Great  Britain  must  look  for  her  allies  and  supporters  in  her 
great  civilizing  mission  in  the  world.  The  only  cause  of  friction 
between  Britain  and  her  greatest  offspring  is  Canada.  The  petty 
disputes  about  fisheries,  seals,  canals,  railways  and  bonding 
privileges  are  the  sole  remaining  hindrance  to  an  absolutely  friendly 
alliance.  Let  us  then  with  Britain's  consent  seek  an  equal  alliance 
with  our  separated  brothers  and  make  our  changed  allegiance  the 
occasion  of  a  treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  and  mutual  defence 
between  the  two  great  nations  of  the  English  race." 


From  "  Scraps  and  Snaps,"  in  The  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly  for  1892,  p.  681. 

IT  was  of  a  knight  enamoured  of  his  liege  lord's   wife  that 
Tennyson  wrote, 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

But  the  poet's  oxymoron  can  be  applied  with  equal  aptness  to 
thousands  of  political  partisans  whose  allegiance  to  their  party  is 
stronger  than  their  patriotism  ;  and  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
free  will  and  principles  rather  than  "  desert  "  their  leader.  Some 
of  these  gentry  glory  in  their  shame.  I  have  heard  a  rather  noisy 
champion  of  the  "  national  policy "  announce  before  several 
witnesses  that  if  Sir  Charles  should  declare  for  free  trade  he  would 
promptly  follow  him  ;  and  by  the  by  this  Cl  stalwart "  has  had  his 
reward.  The  political  atmosphere  will  be  much  healthier  when  it 
is  generally  felt  that  the  whole  is  worthy  of  more  consideration 
than  any  of  its  parts ;  that  loyalty  to  one's  country  is  more 
admirable  than  loyalty  to  one's  party,  that  loyalty  to  Canada  should 
be  paramount  to  loyalty  to  any  single  province,  and  that  loyalty 
to  the  British  Empire — if  we  are  to  remain  under  its  flag  and  its 
protection — is  more  essential  than  loyalty  to  any  parish  or 
constituency. 
4 
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From  "Glimpses  at  Things,"  in  The  Week,  Sept.  7, 1894. 

THE, paper  of  most  interest  to  Canadians  in  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,"  is 
Sir  Charles  Tupper's  "  Canada  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire."  It  was  read  before  the  Institute  on  the  8th  of  last  May, 
and,  as  will  be  remembered,  evoked  sharp  criticisms,  which  are 
fully  reported  in  the  volume  now  before  me.  As  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  views  on  the  subject  have  been  pretty  well  advertised,  I 
shall  devote  my  space  chiefly  to  presenting  the  arguments  of  his 
cri  tics. 

Sm  JOHN  COLOMB  observed  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  : — 
"  There  is  a  true  and  a  false  imperialism,  and  I  say  it  is  a  false 
imperialism  for  our  great  colonies  to  refuse  to  look  their  obligations 
in  the  face.  It  means  peril  and  disaster  in  the  time  of  war.  The 
other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — that  if  Canada  were  to  join  the 
United  States,  .  .  .  or  to  become  an  independent  nation>  she 
would  have  to  pay  for  defence  far  more  heavily  than  she  does  now. 
Switzerland  has  a  population  of  under  three  millions  ;  Canada  has 
a  population  of  five  millions  ;  Switzerland  has  a  revenue  of  three 
and  three-quarter  millions  ;  Canada  has  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  millions  ;  on  defence  Switzerland  pays  £1,200,000  a  year, 
whilu  Canada  pays  only  £282,000  a  year. 

I  pass  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I 
admit  that  that  was  a  great  undertaking,  for  which  Canada  deserves 
every  credit.  But  who  is  going  to  defend  that  line  in  case  Canada 
is  attacked  by  the  United  States  ("Canadian  troops.")  What, 
5,000,000  people  alone  against  60,000,000?  Has  the  gentleman 
studied  war?  I  say  that  that  railway  has  added  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Empire for  an  invading  army  getting  possession 

of  it  could  dominate  Canada  from  one  end  to  the  other 

It  is  not  by  fine  phrases  and  grand  perorations  that  this  empire 
is  to  be  preserved,  but  by  facing  the  facts. . .... 

Two  portions  of  the  Empire  desire,  and  rightly  desire,  to  im- 
prove their  communications,  and  with  that  view  seek  to  establish 
a  cable  and  a  mail  route.  Now,  these  portions  of  the  Empire— 
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Canada  and  Australasia — have  an  aggregate  population  equal  to 
that  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  all  put  together.  They  have 
a  revenue  nearly  equal  to  about  one-half  the  total  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  they  have  a  sea-trade  nearly  double  that  of 
Russia.  They  come  and  ask  us  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money,  and  base  their  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  work  would 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  war.  Now,  a 
cable  and  a  sea-line  cannot  defend  themselves,  and  I  ask,  does  it 
show  hostility  to  inquire  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the. .defence!.  .  . . 
We  are  asked  to  subsidise  a  line  of  fast  mail  steamers  in  order  to 
create  a  new  line.  But  the  reason  we  subsidise  such  steamers  is 
in  order  to  take  them  off  their  routes  when  war  breaks  out — not  to 

keep  them  on  the  lines,  but  to  take  them  off That  being  so, 

away  goes  the  theory  that  there  will  be  this  alternative  route  in 

war I  see  nothing  in  the  paper  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the 

loyal  people  of  Canada  the  fact  that  they  have  great  imperial 
duties  to  perform." 

MR.  R.  R.  DOBBLL,  who  generally  agreed  with  the  lecturer, 
observed: — "lam  glad  Sir  John  Colomb  wishes  to  strengthen 
those  bonds  (between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain),  because  the 
last  occasion  I  heard  him  speak  I  thought  there  must  have  been 
many  Sir  John  Colombs  when  Great  Britain  lost  the  Colonies  that 
now  form  the  United  States." 

This  seems  a  little  hard,  considering  that  Sir  John  Colomb  has 
always  been  willing  to  couple  imperial  representation  with  all 
taxation  for  imperial  purposes.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Dobell  remarked  :  "  Never  since  the  world's  history  began  has  there 
been  such  an  example  of  a  country  which  has  expended  blood  and 
treasure  to  establish  and  strengthen  her  colonies  and  then  hand 
the  heirship  of  them  over  to  the  inhabitants.  To  Canada,  Great 
Britain  handed  over  the  fortresses  and  crown  lands  and  all  the 
money  she  had  expended  for  100  years,  without  asking  one  penny 
in  return ;  and  quite  recently  she  handed  over  to  a  mere  handful 
the  colony  of  Western  Australia — a  country  which  may  be  valued 
by  millions.  I  would  desire  to  crush  and  stamp  out  sentiments 
such  as  those  expressed  by  Sir  John  Colomb  about  the  colonies 
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not  being  prepared  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  defence  of  this  great 
Empire.  My  own  impression  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada 
to-day  who  would  not  be  prepared  to  spend  his  life  and  fortune  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  great  Empire." 

This  confident  outburst  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Dobell. 
Yet  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  who  was  quite  as  loyal  and  nearly  as 
sanguine  as  Mr.  Dobell,  agreed  with  Sir  John  Colomb  that  it  was 
true  statesmanship  for  Britain  to  have  a  definite  contract  or  com- 
pact with  her  colonies  and  to  cease  leaning  on  presumptions. 

AMONG  several  other  eminent  men  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  at  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  was  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin, 
the  apostle  of  federation,  who  values  the  whole  Empire  more  than 
any  part  of  it,  and  who  has  declined  a  safe  nomination  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament  that  he  may  be  able  to  fight  more  freely  and 
effectively  for  his  great  cause.  "  Now,"  he  asked,  "  why  has  the 
Dominion  been  able  to  spend  these  immense  sums  in  the  directions 
indicated  (on  internal  improvements)  instead  of  giving  a  larger 
part  of  it  to  military  and  naval  defence  ?  Because,  in  the  good 
course  of  Providence,  she  like  other  British  colonies,  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  mightiest  power  that  ever  held  a  shield  over 
a  people,  and  which  practically  said,  '  You  need  not  spend  your 
money  in  preparing  to  fight ;  we  leave  you  free  to  develop  your 

enormous  resources.' Incidently  we  have  been  doing  our  best 

to  build  up  the  Empire.  But  the  time  must  come  when  every 
Canadian  must  ask,  '  How  is  our  flag  and  our  extending  commerce 
protected  1 '  The  question  I  have  asked  is  '  Do  you  pretend  that 
we  are  not  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  and  pay  for 
the  army  and  navy  ? '  and  in  almost  every  large  Canadian  town  I 
have  declared  that  I  would  be  ashamed  of  the  name  Canadian  if 
we  were  not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  our  increasing 
growth." 

In  his  speech  closing  the  debate  Sir  Charles  Tupper*  made  this 

•The  record  of  this  gentleman  in  connection  with  the  federation  movement 
is  criticised  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  and  the  Unifica- 
tion of  the  Empire."  (T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  1896.  Price  10  cents.) 
According  to  the  pamphleteer,  "  it  would  not  seem  that  Sir  Charles  remained 
long  in  this  quasi-repentant  mood.  In  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  February, 
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important  explanation  :  "  When  I  referred  to  the  services  Canada 
has  rendered  to  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Empire  by  various 
measures  taken  since  the  confederation,  I  mentioned  them  not  as 
a  full  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  Canada  to  the  Empire,  but  as 
an  earnest  and  as  the  best  possible  evidence  of  what  she  would  be 
prepared  to  do  in  the  future"  I  have  italicized  these  words  the 
better  to  disprove  a  cruel  suspicion  that  Sir  Charles  was  preparing, 
for  supposed  party  expediency,  to  betray  the  grandest  cause  he 
ever  espoused. 

1896,  he  has  an  article  extolling  the  past  and  present  services  of  Canada  to  the 
Empire,  with  never  a  hint  as  to  her  further  obligations  in  the  future.  The 
object  of  his  article  appears  to  be  to  kill  the  Imperial  Federation  Defence  Com- 
mittee—an offspring  of  the  slain  Imperial  Federation  League,  of  too  limited  a 
scope  to  fire  imperial  enthusiasm.  The  motto  of  those  desiring  to  unify  the 
Empire,  in  my  humble  opinion,  sliould  be  '  thorough  '—full  citizenship,  full 
obligations,  full  responsibilities,  full  representation,  full  rights,  full  privileges, 
and  full  home  rule  for  every  federating  partner." 

In  view  of  the  ungrateful  way  in  which  a  few  organs  sxipporting  Sir  Charles 
have  lately  scouted  the  idea  of  Canada's  acknowledging  any  indebtedness 
(except  for  favors  to  come)  to  the  protecting  mother-land,  I  will  quote  the 
end  of  the  aforesaid  pamphlet : 

"Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  proclaimed  that  his  coming  campaign  will  be 
fought  (partly)  for  our  Imperial  interests.  I  could  serve  with  more  enthusiasm 
under  some  leader  who  had  never  worked,  consciously  or  \inconsciously» 
against  the  unification  of  the  Empire — under  a  Howe  (par  excellence),  or  a 
Macdonald,  or  a  Thompson,  or  a  Laurier.  But  if  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has 
repented  in  the  eleventh  hour;  if  he  should  appeal  more  to  honour  and  justice 
and  patriotism  than  to  penurious  instincts  ;  if  he  should  advocate  for  us 
square  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations  ;  if  his  desire  should  be  to  enlarge 
our  issues,  to  broaden  our  thoughts,  and  to  remove  the  millstone  of  provincial- 
ism from  the  bowed  neck  of  our  intellectual  progress  ;  if  he  should  wish 
Britons  to  confederate  in  the  spirit  of  Howe  and  Haliburton,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Empire  and  the  attainment  of  full  imperial  citizenship  by  Canadians ; 
if  he  should  urge  Canada  to  ask  for  imperial  representation  with  a  fair  imperial 
contribution,  and  to  claim  a  coordinate  instead  of  a  subordinate  status  ;  then,  if 
his  propaganda  is  opposed  by  the  Liberal  party,  he  shall  have  my  voice  and  vote. 
And  further,  if,  as  I  do  not  anticipate  my  self,  t  the  insular  pride  and  conserva- 

t  There  is  doubtless  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  party  in  England 


believe,  would  be  overpowered.  It  would  be  opposed  by  the  more  progressive 
portion  of  the  Conservative  party  and  by  practically  all  the  Liberals.  It  was 
the  supposed  indifference  of  the  (till  lately  unaroused)  colonies  that  caused  the 
apparent  reluctance  of  most  Englishmen  to  pronounce  for  the  unification  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  has  always  pooh-poohed  imperial  federation, 
observes  (writing  as  "Scrutator"  in  Truth,  November  14th,  1895):  "In  this 
country  there  are  many  who  would  strengthen  the  tie  that  binds  our  colonies  to 
us.  In  the  colonies  there  are  none.  An  Australian,  for  instance,  looks  at  the 
matter  from  an  Australian  standpoint,  and  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not.  As 
things  stand,  he  has  the  best  of  the  bargain." 
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From  "  Glimpses  at  Things,"  in  The  Week,  Jan.  4, 1895. 
I  think  it  was  in  1 887,  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
that  Senator  Sherman  was  rash  enough  to  prophecy  that  in  ten 
years  Canada  would  be  represented  either  at  Westminster  or 
Washington.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  the  Dominion  may 
express  itself  before  the  close  of  1897  in  favour  of  representation 
(with  its  necessary  adjuncts)  in  Congress  or  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Senator  Gallinger's  unconventional,  though  not  impolite, 
invitation  to  Canada,  may  posssibly  suggest  to  some  British  member 
of  Parliament  to  introduce  a  somewhat  similar  resolution,  offering 
full  partnership  in  the  Empire  to  Canada  and  the  other  great 
Colonies.  Some  such  offer  is  likely  to  be  made  if  Home  Rule 
should  ever  be  given  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  *  *  The 
Parliament  at  Westminster  being  then  a  purely  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture, and  being  relieved  of  most  of  its  present  business,  would  be 
better  prepared  to  receive  colonial  representatives.  And  the 
autonomous  realms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  being  represented  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  contributing  to  the  Imperial  establish- 
ments, would  bring  into  bolder  relief  the  fact  that  other  realms  of 
the  Empire,  equally  great  and  equally  autonomous,  were  not  so 
represented  and  did  not  so  contribute.  Justice,  manliness,  security 
and  education  demand  that  Canada  should  soon  cease  to  be  a 
subordinate  and  become  either  a  co-ordinate  or  an  independent 
state  ;  and  I  should,  therefore,  like  to  see  her  deciding,  earnestly 
but  peacefully,  between  the  rival  invitations  of  her  mother  and  her 
cousins,  whether  these  invitations  be  formally  or  informally  made, 
or  whether  they  be  expressed  or  merely  understood. 

tism  of  Great  Britain  shonld  hesitate  to  give  us  full  representation  at  West- 
minster. I  will  fight  in  the  ranks  of  Sir  Charles  against  that  insular  pride  and 
conservatism. 

But  if  Sir  Charles  is  only  going  to  strain  our  relations  with  the  mother 
country  by  trying  te  dictate  a  selfish  policy  which  free-trade  Britain  must 
refuse,  unless  she  sacrifices  her  principles  to  her  affection  ;  if  he  proposes  an 
unattainable  arrangement,  to  rally  his  divided  followers  and  win  the  votes  of 
unreflecting  loyalists  ;  if  he  asks  Canada  to  apply  informd  pauperis,  for  admis- 
sion to  a  mongrel  federation  ;  if  he  is  merely  mouthing  phrases  about  the  unity 
of  our  grand  Empire  while  ready  to  stab,  as  heretofore,  sincerer  patriots  who 
dissent  from  his  stingy  and  parasitic  imperialism  ;  then  all  true  loyalists  should 
stand  by  the  party  whose  British  policy  invites  and  encourages  British  trade." 
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From  Imperial  Federation,  October,  1892. 
"SAM    SLICK"    AS   A    PROPHET. 


In  an  article  upon  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton,  that  appeared 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  F.  Blake  Crofton 
(whose  name  as  a  writer  is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  this  Journal) 
recalled  some  extremely  interesting  particulars  concerning 
Haliburton's  feelings  on  the  colonial  question  and  his  anticipation 
of  a  great  deal  that  has  to  be  taught  people  over  again  with  painful 
iteration,  after  the  lapse  of  all  but  half  a  century  since  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Sam  Slick."  Mr.  Blake  Crofton  says  : — "  Haliburton 
fretted  under  the  cramping  influence  of  belonging  to  an  unrepre- 
sented dependency  of  the  British  Empire.  He  has  compared  the 
colonies  to  ponds  which  rear  frogs,  but  Avant  only  outlets  and  in- 
lets to  become  lakes  and  produce  fine  fish.  He  observed  that  the 
stanzas  of  Gray's  Elegy  beginning,  '  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot 
is  laid,'  might  be  aptly  inscribed  over  the  gate  of  any  colonial 
cemetery  ;  for  to  those  who  rested  there,  as  completely  as  to  the 
peasants  who  slept  in  the  church-yard  at  Stoke  Poges,  '  their  lot 
forbade  '  either  to .  *  sway  the  rod  of  empire,'  or  to  'read  their 
history  in  a  nation's  eyes.' 

"  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  he  continues,  "  that  his  ablest 
depreciator,  Professor  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  shared 
Haliburton's  views  on  this  subject.  In  his  review  of  '  The 
Attache,'  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1844,  Felton 
attributed  what  he  terms  '  the  antiquated  political  absurdities '  of 
the  judge  to  *  the  belitting  effects  of  the  colonial  system  on 
the  intellects  of  colonists.'  '  A  full  and  complete  national 
existence,'  added  the  Harvard  professor,  '  is  requisite  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  manly,  intellectual  character.  What  great  work  of 
literature  or  art  has  the  colonial  mind  ever  produced  1  What  free, 
creative  action  of  genius  can  take  place  under  the  withering  sense 
of  inferiority  that  a  distant  dependency  of  a  great  Empire  can 
never  escape  from  ?  Any  consciousness  of  nationality,  however 
humble  the  nation  may  be,  is  preferable  to  the  second-hand 
nationality  of  a  colony  of  the  mightiest  Empire  that  ever  flourished. 
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The  intense  national  pride  which  acts  so  forcibly  in  the  United 
States  is  something  vastly  better  than  the  intellectual  paralysis 
that  deadens  the  energies  of  men  in  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.' 

"To  give  Canadians  full  national  life,  with  its  wider  horizon 
and  more  stimulating  intellectual  environment,  Haliburton  proposed 
an  imperial  federation,  in  which  his  country  should  be  a  full 
partner.  The  words  '  Colonies'  and  '  Dependencies/  he  urged, 
should  be  disused  ;  all  the  British  possessions  should  be  '  integral 
parts  of  one  great  whole.'  He  thought  the  time  was  already  at 
hand  when  '  the  treatment  of  adults  should  supersede  that  of 
children'  in  the  case  of  colonies  possessing  responsible  government 
But  he  was  not  of  those  who  want  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  of 
manhood,  and  to  shirk  its  obligations  and  responsibilities.  He  did 
not  clamour  for  the  right  to  make  treaties  and  have  them  enforced 
by  the  imperial  services  without  offering  something  in  return. 
He  did  not  desire  representation  without  taxation,  as  some 
parasitic  colonists  do  to-day.  He  wanted  to  see  Britons  and 
colonists  'united  as  one  people,  having  the  same  rights  and 
privileges,  each  bearing  a  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  all 
having  a  voice  in  the  general  government.'  Professor  Druinmond 
has  strikingly  described  the  deterioration  of  the  hermit-crab 
resulting  from  its  habitually  evading  the  natural  responsibility  of 
self-defence.  Haliburton  evidently  feared  an  analogous  fate  for  a 
nation  permanently  evading  the  same  responsibility  ;  and  he  tried 
sarcasm  as  well  as  argument  to  rouse  his  countrymen  from  their 
ignoble  content.  '  Don't  use  that  word  "  ours "  till  you  are 
entitled  to  it,'  said  the  clockmaker.  '  Be  formal  and  everlastin' 
polite  Say  "your"  empire,  "your"  army,  etc.,  and  never  strut 
under  borrowed  plumes.' 

"  But  Haliburton  advocated  imperial  federation  not  only  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  colonies,  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
Empire,  which,  in  its  present  state,  he  aptly  likened  to  a  barrel 
without  hoops,  and  to  a  bundle  of  sticks,  which  must  either  be 
bound  together  more  securely  or  else  fall  apart." 

The  Atlantic  article  which  is  quoted  above  contained  also  the 
following  paragraph  :— «  If  Haliburton  hoped  to  see  the  British 
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Empire  federated  and  made  what  Professor  Hosmer  gracefully 
calls  a  great  world- Venice,  through  which  indeed  the  seas  shall 
flow, — to  unite,  however,  not  to  divide, — he  anticipated  Professor 
Hosmer's  belief  that  this  federation  would  probably  lead  to  a 
greater  fraternity  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  powers. 
He  did  not  fear,  like  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  that  imperial  federa- 
tion would  arouse  an  implacable  jealousy  in  the  United  States,  but 
rather  trusted  that  the  increasing  grandeur  of  both  powers  might 
enlarge  their  mutual  respect  and  the  pride  of  each  in  their  common 
race.  Indeed,  Haliburton's  imagination  had  conceived  the  very 
grandest  of  all  the  schemes  propounded  for  the  welfare  and  civili- 
zation of  mankind, — an  Anglo-American  union  or  alliance,  "domi- 
nating the  world  and  dictating  peace  to  the  too  heavily  armed 
nations." 

"  Now  we  are  two  great  nations,"  observed  Sam  Slick  in 
"  Wise  Saws,"  "  the  greatest  by  a  long  chalk  of  any  in  the  world — 
speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  religion,  and  our  constitu- 
tions don't  differ  no  great  odds.  We  ought  to  draw  closer  than  we 
do.  We  are  big  enough,  equal  enough,  and  strong  enough  not  to 
be  jealous  of  each  other.  United,  we  are  more  nor  a  match  for 
all  the  other  nations  put  together,  and  can  defy  their  fleets,  armies 
and  millions.  Single,  we  couldn't  stand  against  all,  and  if  one 
was  to  fall,  where  would  the  other  be  ?  Mournin'  over  the  grave 
that  covers  a  relative  whose  place  can  never  be  tilled.  It  is 
authors  of  silly  books,  editors  of  silly  papers,  and  demagogues  of 
silly  parties  that  helps  to  estrange  us.  I  wish  there  was  a  gibbet 
high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hang  up  all  these  enemies  of 
mankind  on." 
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THE 

COBDEN  CLUB  DINNER 

AND 

JUBILEE   COMMEMORATION 

OF  THE 

REPEAL   OF  THE    CORN    LAWS, 

JUNE    27th,    1896. 


The  Right  Honourable  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  June,  1896,  the  Cobden  Club 
banquet,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  held  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Greenwich. 

The  27th  of  June  was  chosen  for  this  festival,  instead  of 
the  26th  (the  actual  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  1846), 
because  Saturday  is  a  much  more  convenient  day  than  Friday 
for  an  event  of  this  kind,  particularly  when  Parliament  is 
sitting;  but  the  presentation  of  the  Cobden  Club  Address  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  was  not 
postponed  over  the  actual  anniversary. 

The  original  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  special  Cobden  Club  dinner  should  be  held  at  the 
Ship  Hotel,  Greenwich,  in  celebration  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal 
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Jubilee  Anniversary,  and  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
"to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  four  statesmen — Peel,  Villiers,  Cobden, 
and  Bright — to  whom  the  passing  of  the  measure  was  mainly 
due."  At  Mr.  Villiers's  great  age — he  was  born  in  1802 — and 
in  his  present  state  of  health,  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
dinner,  and  as  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  address 
drew  near  it  was  not  thought  well  to  trouble  him  to  receive 
a  deputation.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  Secretary  to 
the  Club,  Mr.  Richard  Gowing,  should  deliver  the  address  at 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  residence,  50,  Cadogan  Place, 
with  his  card.  The  address  was  beautifully  engrossed  and 
illuminated  on  vellum,  crowned  with  the  arms  of  the  Villiers 
family  (those  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon) — by  Messrs.  Blades, 
East,  and  Blades,  of  Abchurch  Lane,  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  following  is  the  text,  which  was  drafted  for  the  Committee 
by  Lord  Farrer  : — 

ADDRESS 

Presented  by  the  Cobden  Club  on  the  26th  of  June,  1896, 

THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE 
CORN  LAWS, 

in  connection  with  the  Cobden  Club  Corn  Law  Repeal  Commemoration 
Banquet,  to  the 

RIGHT    HON.    CHARLES    PELHAM    VILLIERS,    M.P., 

the  sole  survivor  of  the  Four  Statesmen, 

PEEL,    VILLIERS,     COBDEN,     and    BRIGHT, 

to  whom  the  passing  of  that  measure  was  due. 

In  celebrating  triumphs  which  have  become  part  of  our  national 
history,  it  is  an  exceptional  privilege  to  be  able  to  address  congratulations 
to  one  who  not  only  played  a  leading  part  in  the  final  contest,  but 
who  led  a  forlorn  hope  when  the  fortress  of  prejudice  and  privil 
might  well  appear  unassailable.  The  cause  of  which  you  have 
so  persevering  an  advocate— the  cause  of  all  that  we  know  under 
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name  of  Freedom  of  Trade  ;  the  cause  of  the  many  against  the  few ; 
the  cause  which  asserts  the  right  of  every  man  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him,  unfettered  by  iniquitous 
tributes  to  his  more  powerful  neighbours  ;  the  cause  which  achieved 
its  final  triumph  in  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  food,  has,  like  other 
great  causes,  gone  through  various  stages,  and  owes  its  ultimate  victory  to 
a  succession  of  heroic  efforts. 

The  first  step  was  made  when  philosophers  of  the  last  century  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  thinkers  that  freedom  of  exchange 
is  an  essential  condition  of  successful  production.  These  philosophers 
have  long  since  left  us,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  honour  ourselves 
by  honouring  their  memory. 

The  next  step  was  made  by  those  who,  in  face  of  the  reaction  caused 
by  the  great  war,  of  the  prejudices  of  a  people  influenced  by  that 
reaction,  and  of  the  power  of  a  dominant  and  victorious  oligarchy, 
perseveringly  urged  upon  a  hostile  and  reluctant  legislature  the  measures 
which  philosophy  had  shown  to  be  wise  and  just. 

The  third  step  was  to  instruct  and  arouse  the  people.  This  was 
effected  by  an  agitation,  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  unexampled 
alike  for  its  moderation  and  its  power — an  agitation  which  brought  home 
the  truths  of  the  closet  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  an  enlightened 
people,  and,  by  its  influence  on  the  constituencies,  enabled — and  even 
compelled — the  great  statesmen,  of  whom  one  still  survives,  to  bring  the 
long-continued  contest  to  a  successful  issue. 

You,  sir,  and  you  alone  of  living  men,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
playing  a  leading  part  in  both  these  stages.  You  brought  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws  before  Parliament  year  after  year  before  the  popular 
agitation  commenced.  You  were  associated  with  the  other  great  men  who 
conducted  that  agitation  ;  and  you  had  the  satisfaction  of  at  last  recording 
your  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  cause  for  which  you 
had  so  long  pleaded.  Neither  your  own  constituents  nor  the  people  of 
the  country  have  forgotten  what  you  have  done  for  them.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  a  general  acceptance  of  the  truths  taught  by  you  and  your 
colleagues  makes  this  country  a  triumphant  exception — but  alas  !  an 
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exception — to  the  prejudices  of  the  civilised  world  ;  when  even  in  this 
country  those  truths  are  constantly  subjected  to  covert  assaults  by 
enemies  who  dare  not  profess  an  open  disbelief  in  them  ;  at  such  a 
time  your  example,  and  the  example  of  those  with  whom  you  acted  in  the 
great  struggle  for  Free  Trade,  may  well  serve  as  a  warning  and  encourage- 
ment to  us,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  and  hand  on  to  our  successors 
the  conquests  originally  won  by  you  and  your  colleagues  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty  and  discouragement  such  as  we  have  never 

experienced. 

THOMAS  B.  POTTER,  Chairman. 

RICHARD   GOWING,  Secretary. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th — the  Jubilee  Anniversary — the 
Secretary  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Villiers,  under 
cover,  with  the  address,  and  some  interesting  statements,  facts, 
and  figures  relating  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
fifty  years  of  Free  Trade  (given  below),  to  the  Chairman  and 
Committee  of  the  Club: — 

50,  Cadogan  Place,  S.W., 

26th  June,  1896. 

My  dear  sir, — I  am  glad  that  you  were  informed,  when  you  left  the 
Address  from  your  Club,  that  I  am,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
from  indisposition,  unable  to  attend  to  my  ordinary  duties  in  Parliament, 
and  latterly  have  been  almost  confined  to  my  room.  I  should  otherwise 
have,  more  immediately  replied  to  the  Address. 

I  learn,  however,  that  you  have  the  intention  (as  I  believe  is  now 
customary)  of  causing  communications  to  the  dinner  to  be  printed,  and  I 
will  not,  therefore,  apologise  for  my  reply  being  in  a  somewhat  informal 
statej  and  you  will  (I  do  not  doubt)  appreciate  the  reason  for  my 
sending  the  draft  of  my  reply,  as  the  corrections  that  now  appear 
in  it  will  not  re-appear  in  print. 

There  is  an  attempt  once  more  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
the  results  of  the  great  struggle,  continued  for  several  years,  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  for  this  country  ;  I  have  therefore 
referred  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  several  advantages  that  may  be 
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distinctly   traced  to   our  present   commercial  policy  of   open  ports,   and 
from  which  we  have  profited  so  largely  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

I  have  enclosed  two  papers,  not  necessarily  connected  with  my 
reply  to  the  Address,  but  which  fully  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
observations,  and  our  own  expectations  for  the  future. 

It  was  wisely  decided  by  your  Club,  I  think,  to  have  such  matters  as 
were  strictly  connected  with  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  printed,  so 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  read. — Yours,  very  truly, 

Richard  Gowing,  Esq.  C.  P.  VILLIERS. 

MR.  VILLIERS'S  REPLY. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Gentlemen, — Your  courtesy  in  associating  my  name  with  the 
celebration  by  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  your  recognition 
of  the  part  that  I  took  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  for  our  country 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom  of  trade,  are  to  me  a  source 
of  sincere  gratification,  for  I  cannot  but  regard  your  action  as  an 
assurance,  on  the  part  of  your  association,  of  their  lively  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  Free  Trade  policy,  and  of  their  deter- 
mination, individually  and  collectively,  to  exercise  "  eternal 
vigilance"  over  its  preservation  unimpaired,  as  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  its  continued  enjoyment  in  the  future  ;  and  in  this  faith  I  beg 
to  tender  you  my  acknowledgments  of  the  honour  you  do  me  in 
presenting  to  me  your  address  of  congratulation.  The  fifty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  repeal,  in  furnishing  abundant  proofs 
of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy,  (Constitute  as  powerful  an  ally  to 
Free  Traders  of  to-day  as  was  famine,  in  the  words  of  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Bright,  to  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Although  we  are  the  single  nation  who  have  adopted  frankly 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  we  must  remember  that,  in  introducing 
his  Free  Trade  Budget  on  the  27th  January,  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expressly  declared  that  he  had  no  guarantee  to  give  that  other 
nations  would  follow  our  example ;  and  he  made  the  following 
memorable  statement : — "  Wearied  with  our  unavailing  efforts  to 
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enter  into  satisfactory  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  we 
have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own  interests,  and  not  to 
punish  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us,  in  continuing 
their  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  products  and  manu- 
factures, by  continuing  high  duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawful 
trade.  We  have  had  no  communication  with  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  these  reductions."  Then,  alluding  to  the 
large  fiscal  reforms  which  he  had  made  in  the  previous  five  years,  he 
added :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  other  countries  have  not  followed  our 
example,  and  have  levied  higher  duties  in  some  cases  upon  our 
goods.  But  what  has  been  the  result  upon  the  amount  of  your 
exports  ?  You  have  defied  the  regulations  of  these  countries ! 
Your  export  trade  is  greatly  increased.  Now,  why  is  that  so  ? 
Partly  because  of  your  acting  without  wishing  to  avail  yourselves 
of  their  assistance ;  partly  because  of  the  smuggler,  not  engaged 
by  you,  in  so  many  continental  countries,  whom  the  strict  regula- 
tions and  the  triple  duties,  which  are  to  prevent  any  ingress  of 
foreign  goods,  have  raised  up  ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  these 
very  precautions  against  the  ingress  of  your  commodities  are  a 
burden,  and  the  taxation  increasing  the  cost  of  production  dis- 
qualifies the  foreigner  from  competing  with  you." 

Three  years  and  a  half  later,  on  the  6th  July,  1849,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  set  forth  exhaustively  the  facts  and  reasons  which  justified 
the  Free  Trade  policy  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  boldly 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  Protection  to  domestic  industry 
— meaning  thereby  duties  on  imports  imposed  for  that  purpose 
and  not  for  revenue — was  a  vicious  principle,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  compete  with  hostile  tariffs  was  to  encourage  free  imports. 
Entirely  agreeing  with  these  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  may 
perhaps  associate  myself  with  them  by  quoting  them  :— "  So  far 
from  thinking  the  principle  of  Protection  a  salutary  principle,  I 
maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it  the  greater  the 
injury  you  inflict  on  the  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  cripple 
the  national  industry.  I  found  my  opinion  on  these  grounds. 
The  capital  of  the  country  is  the  fund  from  which  alone  the 
industry  of  the  country  can  be  maintained.  The  industry  of  the 
country  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  as  the  capital  employed  in 
its  maintenance  shall  be  increased.  The  augmentation  of  capital 
must  depend  upon  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  you  give 
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for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price  than  that  for 
which  you  can  purchase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there 
is  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue. 
If  you  attempt  to  redress  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  by 
selecting  one  particular  interest  for  special  protection,  if  you  aver 
that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all  branches  of 
domestic  industry,  then  1  reply  that  the  more  extensive  that 
system  of  protection  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  aggregate 
annual  revenue,  the  greater  will  be  the  check  to  the  augmentation 
of  capital :  that  is  to  say  of  the  means  by  which  labour  is  to  be 
maintained.  So  far  from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are, 
in  the  first  place,  by  legislative  interference,  diverting  capital  from 
its  natural  and  most  profitable  application ;  and  you  are,  in  the 
second  place,  by  giving  more  for  every  article  than  it  is  worth, 
exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital  can  be  maintained 
and  augmented.  The  principles  which  should  govern  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations  do  not  differ  from  those  which 
regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  same  law 
which  determines  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  private  trader 
and  the  powerful  kingdom.  We  only  obscure  and  mystify  the 
truth  by  overlooking  the  principle  which  governs  the  dealings  of 
every  man  of  common  sense."  Then,  admitting  that  Adam  Smith, 
and  J.  B.  Say  and  David  Hume  demonstrated  these  true  principles, 
Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  the  House  that  those  principles  had  been 
adopted  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  who  in  1820 
presented  a  petition — a  petition  which  propounded  this  doctrine, 
"  that  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual 
dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the 
whole  nation,"  arid  declared  that  it  was  "against  every  restrictive 
regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  revenue—  against  all  duties 
merely  protective  from  foreign  competition — and  against  the  excess 
of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and 
partly  for  that  of  protection,"  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  admirable  expression  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  his 
reasons  for  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  It  remains  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  justification  of  the  policy  which  has  been  afforded  by 
fifty  years'  experience, 
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If  I  were  asked  for  proofs  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  has 
been  justifed  by  its  results,  I  should  make  answer  with  one  word 
"  Circumspice  ! "  For  Free  Trade  has  become  during  the  fifty  years 
of  our  experience  a  living  force  of  incalculable  energy.  Of  this 
fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  urged  than  the  belief  in  its  principles 
of  a  succession  of  eminent  Conservative  statesmen,  including  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  arid  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
among  those  who  have  passed  away,  as  well  as  the  leading  mem- 
bers and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  of  the  present 
day;  and  no  one  has  ever  questioned  Mr.  Gladstone's  firm 
adherence  to  Free  Trade  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Nor 
must  we  forget  Lord  Salisbury's  expression  of  opinion  that  Pro- 
tection is  impossible  again  in  favour  of  one  single  interest,  and 
that  if  ever  adopted  it  must  be  general,  but  so  far  as  he  can  see 
that  policy  is  impossible. 

Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  vieing  with  his  predecessor  in  office  in  con- 
gratulating the  nation  on  its  condition  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
and  each  attributing  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  bear  its  great 
burden  of  taxation  to  the  soundness  of  the  financial  system  under 
which  that  prosperity  has,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  Free  Trade, 
become  the  wonder  of  the  civilised  world. 

Without  adventuring  upon  a  lengthy  although  justifiable  review 
of  the  abounding  proofs  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  this  country,  as 
a  result  of  its  adoption  of  the  policy  of  free  importation,  it  is 
perhaps  permissible,  very  briefly,  to  summarise  the  chief  results 
which  are  so  patent  that  all  may  see  and  verify  them. 

Taking  first  the  growth  of  trade,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase 
of  our  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures,  we  may  compare  the 
total  value  for  the  twenty-five  years  before  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (1821  to  1845),  namely,  £1,085,000,000,  with  the  total  value 
of  £3,031,000,000  for  the  twenty-five  years  which  followed  the 
Repeal ;  an  increase  of  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent. !  But  even 
this  enormous  development  of  the  export  trade  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  Free  Trade  has  been  exceeded  by  the  growth 
during  the  second  period  of  twenty-five  years,  from  1871  to  the 
present  year,  the  total  value  of  our  export  trade  for  these  latter 
years  being  £6,299,000,000,  But  whereas  our  export  trade  has 
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risen  so  enormously,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  continuous  fall  of 
prices  during  recent  years,  onr  import  trade  has  risen  in  even 
greater  proportion,  the  total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  for 
the  years  1871  to  1895  being  £9,763,000,000. 

By  this  great  foreign  trade  our  people  have  benefited  in  their 
every  day  lives,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  largely  increased  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  food,  and  by  their  being  better  clothed, 
better  housed,  and  better  educated.  From  the  increase  of  trade 
has  resulted  an  extended  employment  of  the  people ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  whereas  labour  commands  a 
higher  scale  of  wages  than  it  ever  did  before,  the  working  classes 
are  able  to  obtain  more  and  better  articles,  both  of  necessity  and 
luxury,  from  the  freedom  of  importation  of  goods  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  view  of  the  excess  of  our  import  over  our  export  trade,  it 
has  sometimes  been  contended  that  we  must  pay  in  gold  and 
silver  for  this  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports.  How 
incorrect  this  contention  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  years  1870  to  1895  the  total  excess  of  our  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  over  our  exports  exceeded  £77,000,000. 

Increased  comfort  for  the  vast  body  of  the  people  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  thrift  on  their  part;  and  we  learn, 
from  the  recent  financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  have  more  than  doubled.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  paupers.  According  to  the  latest 
published  official  return  the  number  of  paupers  who  v  were  relieved 
in  England  and  Wales  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  ending  March, 
1896,  was  739,021,  as  compared  with  897,370  in  1857,  although  the 
population  has  grown  in  the  forty  years  from  19,000,000  to  over 
30,000,000.  Now-a-days  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  inhabitants  is  about 
24  in  the  thousand,  having  fallen  one-half  since  1857,  when  it  was 
over  47  in  the  thousand. 

The  great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  large  is 
evidenced  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  is  it  more  strikingly  seen 
than  in  the  increase  of  property  assessed  to  the  payment  of  income 
tax.  In  1854  the  sum  assessed  was  £287,000,000,  and  in  1894  the 
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amount  was  £706,000,000.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  at  which 
land  is  now  assessed  as  compared  with  the  amount  assessed  thirty 
years  ago,  namely,  about  £56,000,000  in  1894,  and  £62,000,000  in 
1865,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  rise  in  the  amount 
assessed  upon  house  property,  namely,  from  £68,000,000  in  1865  to 
£149,000,000  in  1894! 

Perhaps,  however,  as  satisfactory  a  proof  of  the  continuous 
prosperity  cf  the  country  as  any  is  furnished  by  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  the  National  Debt  is  being  paid  off,  largely  out  of  the  suc- 
cessive surpluses  of  annual  revenue  over  expenditure.  In  1856, 
after  the  Crimean  War,  the  Debt  stood  at  £829,000,000,  or  about 
£29  12s.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1895  it  had  been  reduced 
to  £660,000,000,  or  about  £17  6s.  per  head  of  the  population ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us  that  the  amount  at  which 
it  stood  on  31st  March,  1896,  was  £652,000,000.  In  the  last 
thirteen  years  we  have  paid  off  £100,000,000. 

In  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  substantiated  as  they  are  by 
figures  taken  from  the  official  records,  who  can  venture  to  dispute 
that  the  country  has  benefited,  and  continues  to  benefit,  under  the 
fiscal  system  known  as  Free  Trade,  which  few  would  now  deny  to 
be  "  just,  wise,  and  beneficial  ?" 

The  wisdom  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  last  century,  and  fought  for  by  their  disciples  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  fullest  measure 
by  the  immense  increase  of  material  prosperity,  and  its  accom- 
panying moral  welfare,  of  the  "last  fifty  years,  of  which  the  facts 
and  figures  that  I  have  given  are  the  complete  confirmation. 

You  can  now  contrast  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  with  the  thirty  years  during  which 
they  were  i?>  operation.  In  the  earlier  period  there  was  constant 
distress  in  the  country,  often  accompanied  by  incendiary  out- 
breaks. Time  after  time  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress  which  pressed  so  hardly  upon  both  the 
agricultural  classes  and  the  operatives  of  the  towns.  Prices  of 
wheat  fluctuated  from  53s.  in  January,  1816,  to  112s.  in  June,  1817, 
and  by  the  following  September  had  fallen  to  74s.  a  quarter  !  The 
Select  Committee  of  1821  reported  that  the  agricultural  distress 
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of  1820  was,  like  other  similar  instances,  largely  consequent  upon 
abundant  harvests  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  two  previous 
years.  Year  after  year  the  Government  of  the  country  had  to 
face  a  diminishing  revenue,  until  the  oppressive  tariff  began 
gradually  to  be  reduced.  Very  slowly  the  condition  of  the  people 
then  improved  ;  until,  under  the  beneficial  operation  of  a  tariff 
granting  free  importation,  prosperity  at  last  advanced  "by  leaps 
and  bounds." 

To  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  those  who  share  your  convictions, 
it  remains  as  a  sacred  duty  to  secure  that  the  millions  of  electors 
in  this  country  are  not  seduced  in  the  future  from  their  allegiance 
to  Free  Trade,  which  would  assuredly  result  in  a  condition  more 
disastrous  to  our  multiplied  millions  than  even  was  experienced 
in  the  evil  days  of  the  supremacy  of  Protection.  Of  such  a  result 
I  have  no  fear  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  say,  "  It  is 
my  consolation  that  never  will  such  a  Corn  Law  be  re-enacted  in 
England." 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  P.  VILLIERS. 


ADDITIONS  TO  MR.  VILLIERS'S  REPLY. 

The  following  are  the  appendices  sent  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  P.  Villiers  with  the  above  reply  : — 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  IN  1849. 

In  the  speech  of  6th  July,  1849,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  set  forth  exhaustively  the  facts  and  reasons  which  justified  the  Free 
Trade  policy  for  which  he  was  responsible  : — 

"  In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  observed,  speaking  of  our  recent  legislation, 
'  That  we  have  established  a  new  commercial  system,  which  mistakes  the 
principles  upon  which  a  profitable  exchange  can  take  place  between 
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nations  ;  that  we  can  only  encounter  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries 
by  countervailing  duties ;  that  such  a  system  occasions  not  scarcity  and 
dearness,  but  abundance  and  cheapness.' 

"  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  doctrines,  I  boldly  maintain  that  the 
principle  of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  meaning  thereby  legislative 
encouragement  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  duties  on  imports  imposed 
for  that  purpose  and  not  for  revenue,  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the 
hon.  gentleman's  assumption  that  you  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free 
imports.  I  so  totally  dissent  from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that 
the  best  way  to  compete  with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  Free  Imports. 
So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  protection  a  salutary  principle,  I 
maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it  the  greater  the  injury  you 
inflict  on  the  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  cripple  the  national 
industry. 

"  I  found  my  opinion  on  these  grounds.  The  capital  of  the  country 
is  the  fund  from  which  alone  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be  main- 
tained. The  industry  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  as  the 
capital  employed  in  its  maintenance  shall  be  increased.  The  augmentation 
of  capital  must  depend  upon  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  you  give 
for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price  than  that  for  which 
you  can  purchase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there  is  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  you  attempt  to  redress 
the  injustice  which  would  be  done  by  selecting  one  particular  interest  for 
special  protection,  if  you  aver  that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection 
to  all  branches  of  domestic  industry,  then  I  reply,  that  the  more  extensive 
that  system  of  protection,  the  greater  will  be  the  aggregate  loss  of  annual 
revenue,  the  greater  will  be  the  check  to  the  augmentation  of  capital— 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  means  by  which  labour  is  to  be  maintained.  So  far 
from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are,  in  the  first  place,  by  legisla- 
tive interference,  diverting  capital  from  its  natural  and  most  profitable 
application  ;  and  you  are,  in  the  second  place,  by  giving  more  for  every 
article  than  it  is  worth,  exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital 
can  be  maintained  and  augmented.  .  .  .  The  principles  which  should 
govern  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  do  not  differ  from  those 
which  regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  .  .  It  is  the  same 
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law  which  determines  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  private  trader 
and  the  powerful  kingdom 

"No  doubt  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  trade — for  our  own 
advantage  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  countries  with  which  we  deal — 
that  hostile  tariffs  should  be  reduced.  Unquestionable  as  would  be  the 
benefit  derived  from  their  reduction,  still,  if  that  benefit  cannot  be 
obtained,  I  contend  that  by  the  attempt  at  retaliation  you  would  aggravate 
your  own  loss.  Let  this  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  retaliatory  system, 
after  it  has  once  been  abandoned,  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the 
continued  adherence  to  it  might  have  been.  To  re-establish  duties  upon 
the  import  of  foreign  produce,  to  be  regulated  by  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  would  be  accompanied  with  insuperable  difficulties.  You  have 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  that  degree  of  Free  Trade  which  you  have 
established,  and  gradually  to  extend  it  so  far  as  considerations  of  revenue 
will  permit." 

FACTS  RELATING  TO  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

I. — Tkat  the  value  of  our  Export  Trade  rose  rapidly  after  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade. 

II. — That  the  value  of  our  Import  Trade  rose  even  more  rapidly  after  1846 
than  did  our  Export  Trade. 

III. — That  under  the  operation  of  the  Free  Trade  tariff  we  have  imported 
a  far  larger  amount  of  gold  and  silver  than  we  have  exported. 

IV. — That  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  has  immensely  increased,  as  is 
proved  by  the  growth  of  property  assessable  to  the  Income  Tax. 

V. — That  the  savings  of  the  people  have  increased  enormously. 
VI. — That  pauperism  has  diminished  by  one-half  in  the  last  40  years. 

VII. — That  the  consumption  of  food  has  greatly  increased  per  head  of  the 
population. 

VIII.— That  this  nation  is  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world,  though  the 
country  produces  the  smallest  amount  of  food  stuffs, 
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IX.— That  the  National  Debt  has  been  diminished  by  £177,000,000  in  the 
last  forty  years. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Total  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Quarters  ending  31st  March  :— 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

To  British  Possessions         .... 

£19,702,028 

£16,774,994 

£21,021,723 

To  Foreign  Countries  

£34,228,204 

£35,945,367 

£40,211,320 

Total  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Quarters  ending  31st  March  : — 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

From  British  Possessions  

£24.454,191 

£23,571,576 

£23.520,598 

From  Foreign  Countries  

£83,260,484 

£77,115,428 

£88.698,312 

Total  Value  of  the  Trade  in  the  Quarters  ending  31st  March  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

British  Possessions 

£44  156  219 

£40  346  570 

£44  542  321 

Foreign  Countries     

£117,488,688 

£113,060,795 

£128,909,632 

For  the  First  Three  Months  of  1896  the 

Total  Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver   -   £11,640,818 
„     Exports  „  „        =     £9,634,334 


Balance  of  Gold  and  Silver  Imports  over  Exports   =     £2,006,484 


THE  DINNER. 


THE  DINNER. 

The  party  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Club  intending  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  at  Greenwich  assembled  at  the  Speaker's 
Stairs  at  the  House  of  Commons  (by  the  courteous  permission  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker)  at  half-past  four  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  to  embark  in  the  special  steamboat  for 
Greenwich.  It  was  found,  however,  that  at  that  hour  the  tide  was 
so  high  that  the  boat  would  not  have  room  to  pass  under  the  arch 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
company  to  repair  (by  the  House  of  Commons  private  subway)  to 
the  public  landing  stage  on  the  downward  side  of  the  bridge  to 
embark.  Some  few  members  and  guests  journeyed  to  Greenwich 
by  road  or  rail,  but  the  company  generally  met  upon  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat.  The  journey  to  the  Ship  Hotel  landing  stage  at  Green- 
wich was  accomplished  in  a  little  over  half-an-hour,  during  which 
time  many  introductions  and  much  pleasant  conversation  took 
place,  as  also,  afterwards,  until  six  o'clock,  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
reception  room  at  the  hotel. 


Dinner  was  served  punctually  at  six  o'clock.  About  175 
members  and  guests,  including  about  a  dozen  ladies,  were  present. 
The  tables  were  effectively  and  appropriately  decorated  with 
floral  trophies,  consisting  of  the  blue  corn-flower,  green  corn, 
poppies,  marguerites,  and  blooming  grasses,  as  typically  associated 
with  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  at  each  plate  was  provided 
a  small  button-hole  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  and  grasses.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  facing  the  Chairman,  was  set  up  a  fine 
life-sized  portrait  of  Mr.  Villiers,  sent  for  exhibition  on  the 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Guggeridge  and  Whitlock,  photographers,  of 
Wolverhampton. 


The  Chairman  at  the  dinner  was  the  Right  Honourable 
Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.  Mrs.  Courtney,  who  had  a  great  wish 
to  be  present,  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending.  On 
the  Chairman's  left  hand  sat  his  sister,  Mrs.  R.  Oliver,  wife  of 
Dr.  Oliver,  of  New  Zealand.  On  his  right  was  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  The  other  members  and  guests  present  were  : — 
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The  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Farrer. 

Lord  Playfair. 

Lord  Welby. 

Lord  Davey. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  (France). 

Dr.  Theodore  Earth  (Germany). 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  E.  Robert  P.    Edgcumbe,    High 

Sheriff  of  Cornwall. 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Seale-Hayne,  M.P. 
Mr.  Thos.  B.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Potter. 
Mr.  F.  Stevenson,  M.P. 
Mr.  Justin  Mc.Carthy,  M.P. 
Mr.  Hector  Macdonald,  Free  Trade 

League  of  Victoria. 
M.  G.  de  Molinari  (France). 
Sir  W.  H.  Wills,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Shearman  (U.S.A.). 
M.  Jules  Fleury  (France). 
The  Hon.  R.  Reid  (Victoria). 
Sir  F.  T.  Mappin,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Phear. 
Mr.  R.  Oliver  (New  Zealand). 
Hon.  F.  Leveson  Gower. 
M.  Louis  Strauss  (Belgium). 
M.  F.  Ortmans  (France). 
Mr.  W.  A.  Adamson  (Singapore). 
Mr.  A.  Bruyn  Andrews  (U.S.A.). 
Dr.  Karl  Blind  (Germany). 
MrF.  A.  Channing,  M.P. 
Sir  James  Blyth. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Crawford  (Paris). 
Sir  E.  R.  Russell. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  (editor  of  the  "  Daily 

News  "). 

Mr.  Charles  Macaulay. 
Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn  (Hon.  Treasurer 

of  the  Club). 
Mr.  G.  W.  Medley. 


Mr.  W.  Willans  Shaw  (Rochdale). 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam  and  Mrs.  Leadam. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  (India). 

Dr.  Handl  (Germany). 

Prof.  N.  C.  Fredericksen  (Denmark). 

M.  G.  Blomquist  (Sweden). 

Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  (Spain). 

M.  A.  Raffalovich  (Russia). 

M.  Edouard  Seve  (Belgium). 

Mr.  Charles  Strachan  (Ceylon). 

M.    H.     Tiedemann    and    Mrs.    H. 

Tiedemann  (Holland). 
Mr.  W.  W.  Witmer  (U.S.A.). 
Mr.  T.  Fisher-Unwin. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gair  Ash  ton,  M.  P. 
Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Bright  Clark  (daughter  of  Mr. 

John  Bright). 
Mr.  Bright  Clark. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  (editor  of  the 

"  Westminster  Gazette  "). 
Mrs.  R.  Fisher  (eldest  daughter  of 

Mr.  Cobden). 
Mr.  R.  Fisher. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston. 
Mrs.  Cobden  Sanderson  (daughter  of 

Mr.  Cobden). 
Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson. 
Sir  Robert  Head,  Bart. 
Sir  Hubert  Jerningham. 
Mr.  R.  McKenna,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald. 
Mr.   H.   W.   Massingham   (editor  of 

the  "Daily  Chronicle"). 
Dr.  Mortimer. 
Mr.  J.  Horniman,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Meade-King. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Meade-King. 
Captain  Cecil  Norton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington. 
Mrs.  Salkeld  Robinson. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott   (Rochdale), 
Mr.  Ralph  Thicknesse. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy. 
Mr.  David  Ainsworth. 
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Mr.  Henry  A.  Blyth. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bohm. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Carter. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Cheetham. 

Mr.  George  Cole. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Clement. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Frank  Debenham. 

Mr.  John  Dun. 

Mr.  Richard  Eve. 

Mr.  John  Flint. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Goodridge. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gow. 

Mr.  Charles  Hancock. 

Mr.  John  Hamer. 

Mr.  H.  Noel  Hamilton-Hoare. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

M.  Rapoport  (Russia). 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Mr.  Ralph  Williams. 

Mr.  Robert  Leake. 

Mr.  George  Howell. 

Mr.  V.  S.  Lean. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Monk. 

Mr.  F.  Verney. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hudson. 

Mr.  George  Crawford. 

Mr.  Donald  Murray. 

Mr.  G.  H.  C.  Powell. 

Mr.  Isaac  Seligman. 

Mr.  Martin  Wood. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Seymour. 

Mr.  Howard  Unwin. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Symonds. 
Mr.  William  Tebb. 
Mr.  Arthur  Warren  ("Boston 

Herald,"  U.S.A.). 
Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson. 
Mr.  M.  Sheldon-Amos. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton. 
Mr.     J.     N.     Ford     ("New     York 

Tribune"). 
Mr.  L.  F.  Austin. 
Mr.  S.  Digby. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Flux. 
Mr.  E.  Goadby. 
Mr.  James  Hecksher. 
Mr.  Spencer  L.   Hughes  (Editor  of 

the  "Morning  Leader"). 
Mr.  R.  Dickson. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Leader. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Levy. 
Mr.  Charles  Lowe. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lyon. 
Mr.  A.  Mackintosh. 
Mr.  Anthony  Mundella. 
Mr.  Alexander  Paul. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Pitt 
Mr.  F.  A.  A.  Rowlands. 
Mr.  Alfred  Robbins. 
Mr  A.  Spurgeon. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Todd. 
Mr.  P.  Villars. 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Cornish. 
Mr.  Richard  Gowing,  Secretary,  &c. 


INTRODUCTORY   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  toasts, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Gowing)  was  called  upon  to  read 
letters.  He  explained  that  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Pelham 
Villiers,  M.P.,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner,  and  very  much  regretted  that  he  was 
not  able  to  receive  the  deputation  which  had  been  appointed  by 
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the  Committee  to  present  the  Address  of  Congratulation  on  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Address, 
framed  in  gilded  oak,  had  been  left  at  Mr.  Villiers's  residence  by 
the  Secretary,  who  now  read  to  the  company  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  reply  to  the  Secretary,  as  given  at  page  6,  intimating 
that  the  Address  to  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Club 
would  be  printed  and  circulated.  The  reading  of  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  announcement  as  to  the  Address  were  heartily 
cheered.  The  Secretary  had  also  received  a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation addressed  to  this  celebration  meeting  by  the  Free  Trade 
League  of  Victoria,  which  was  cheered,  and  there  were  several 
other  interesting  communications  from  absent  members,  which,  he 
said,  would  be  printed  in  the  Club's  official  report  of  the  dinner. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  ABSENT  MEMBERS. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  letters  and  messages  received 
in  response  to  the  dinner  invitations  and  announcements  : — 

MR.  EDWARD  PULSFORD,  SYDNEY. 

As  one  of  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who,  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  ardently  support  the  right  of  every  man  to 
freedom  in  trade,  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  the  four  men,  so  truly  worthy 
of  being  called  statesmen,  who  brought  about  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  same  time  allow  me  specially  to  con- 
gratulate the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Villiers  on  being  permitted  to  personally 
witness  so  much  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  himself  and  of  his  noble 
colleagues — those  great  men,  Peel,  Cobden,  and  BrigLt. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
a  century  crowded  with  events  of  surpassing  interest— important  in  itself 
but  more  important  still  as  the  first  step  in  the  peaceful  and  glorious 
revolution  under  which,  as  I  believe  for  ever,  Great  Britain  swept  away 
the  cobwebs  and  the  delusions  of  Protection — a  policy  that  in  nothing  is 
more  false  than  in  its  name. 

The  Free  Traders  of  New  South  Wales  are  proud  of  Great  Britain— 
so  old  in  its  traditions,  so  young  in  its  strength — and  their  pride  rests 
largely  in  her  brave  recognition  and  faithful  maintenance  of  the  right 
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of  every  man  to  buy  what  he  wants,  when  and  where  he  chooses.  In  this 
colony,  the  mother  colony  of  Australia,  never  since  responsible  govern- 
ment was  first  granted  has  the  flag  of  Free  Trade  ever  suffered  defeat 
when  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people. 

Lately  we  have  been  honoured  with  a  visit  by  a  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  who,  representing  the 
United  Empire  Trade  League,  says  he  has  been  sent  on  a  "mission." 
His  text  seems  to  be  "Love  one  another,"  which  would  not  be  a  bad  one 
if  he  had  not  added  "  and  hate  every  one  else."  The  missionary  did  not 
make  many  converts  in  Sydney.  The  Premier,  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  was 
the  first  to  throw  cold  water  on  his  efforts.  Mr.  Lowles  had  a  meet- 
ing in  Tridown  Hall  a  week  ago.  His  platform  supporters  were  well-known 
Protectionists,  men  who  have  long  been  fighting  for  a  restrictive  tariff 
against  all  the  world,  including  Great  Britain.  Of  the  four  Sydney  daily 
papers  three  are  Free  Trade  Journals,  and  they  all  repudiate  the  overtures 
of  the  missionary  ;  the  fourth  is  the  organ  of  the  Protectionists,  and 
it  affects  to  believe  that  the  "  mission  "  is  evidence  that  England  is  tiring  of 
Free  Trade,  and  affirms  that  "  a  Protective  policy  is  urgently  required 
against  all  the  world,  including  Great  Britain." 

The  only  effect  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Lowles  has  been  to  make  the 
Protectionists  feel  a  little  more  hopeful. 

The  day  will  surely  come  when  the  absurdity  will  be  recognised  of 
restricting  the  Freedom  of  Trade  in  all  sorts  of  ways  when  certain 
geographical  boundaries  are  crossed.  To  hasten  that  day  the  Free  Traders 
of  Great  Britain  can  always  rely  on  the  sympathy  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  Free  Traders  of  Australia. 

EDWARD  PULSFORD. 

City  Mutual  Chambers,  Hunter-street,  Sydney. 
May  18th,  1896. 


MR.  A.  SAL  AM  AN,  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE,  VICTORIA. 

Our  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  R.  E.  Childers,  being  about  to  leave  for 
England  for  six  months,  his  colleagues  have  decided  to  accord  him  a 
Farewell  Dinner,  and  have  chosen  the  date  of  the  Cobden  Club  Dinner 
for  the  occasion. 

A.  SALAMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 
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MR.  G.  H.  PUTNAM,  NEW  YORK. 

June  18th,  1896. 

I  regret  very  much,  on  more  grounds  than  one,  that  I  am  to  be 
detained  in  New  York  during  the  summer,  and  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  Dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club,  which  has 
been  arranged  for  the  27th  of  June. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  always  a  personal  satisfaction  for  the  American 
members   of    the   Club   to  have   the   pleasure   of    meeting  the   English 
members,  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  preservation  and  for  the 
continued  influence  of  the  organisation,  there  would,  I  admit,  be  some 
disappointment,   if    not    mortification,    on   the   part   of    American    Free 
Traders  like  myself,  in  the  nature   of    the   report  that  we  should  have  , 
occasion  to  render  for  the  present  year.     Four  years  ago,  when  we  secured 
the  election  for  the  presidential  chair  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  when  we  had 
in  the  House  of   Representatives   a   majority  that  was  in   favour   of    a 
substantial  immediate  measure  of  revenue  reform  looking  towards  Free 
Trade,  American  free-traders  were  able  to  speak  very  hopefully  to  the 
friends  of  the  cause  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American   opinion  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  and   consistent 
economic  policy.     The  past  three  years  have,  however,  brought  a  very  full 
measure  of  disappointment,  and  have  shown  how  serious  are  the  obstacles 
which  still  exist  before  we  can  bring  about  an  adequate  education  on  the 
part  of  American  voters  and  American  legislators  in  what  to  some  of  us 
seem  to  be  the  elementary  principles  of  economic  policy.     It  is,  in  fact,  the 
case  that  the  cause  of  revenue  reform  and  of  free  trade  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  to-day  much  further  advanced  if  we  had  been 
defeated  in  the  last  election  instead  of  succeeding.     As  a  result  of  the 
absurd  financial  crazes  which  have  for  a  time  confused  large  masses  of 
voters  in  the  West   and  in   the  South- West   (and   which  have   secured 
expression  in  the  Senate  rather  than  in  the  House  of  Representatives), 
there  came  about,  in  1893,  a  financial  disaster  which  was,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  many  careful  observers,  due  in  the  main  to  a  growing  distrust 
on  the  part  of  English  and  Continental  investors  concerning  the  actual 
value  of  American  securities.      In   connection  with   the  various   foolish 
utterances  in  the  Western  states,  and  by  Western  senators  in  Washington, 
European  investors  began  (not  unnaturally)  to  doubt  whether  they  could 
be  fairly  assured   of   receiving,  on   the  maturity  of  the  obligations,  the 
principal  in  gold,  or  in  the  equivalent  of  gold,  and  whether  there  might 
not   be   doubt  as  to  the  continued  payment  of  the   interest  or  of   the 
dividends  on  a  gold  basis,  or  on  any  basis.     As  a  result  of  this  distrust, 
large  blocks  of  American  securities,  owned  by  European  investors,  were 
thrown  upon  the  American  markets  and  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice.     The 
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general  depression  of  the  market  for  securities  caused  by  these  European 
sales  brought  about  similar  sacrifice  sales  on  the  part  of  many  investors  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  use  of  further  European  capital,  and  in  large 
part  of  further  Eastern  capital  in  the  Western  States,  was  in  great  measure 
checked,  and  the  withdrawal  of  amounts  already  loaned  to  transportation 
companies,  industrial  companies,  mortgage  companies,  &c.,  brought  about 
a  widespread  curtailing  of  business  undertakings  and  produced  very 
general  business  disaster.  The  so-called  "panic  of  1893"  has  been  followed 
by  two  years  of  stagnation,  and  until  there  can  be  a  return  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  investors  and  capitalists  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  assured 
revival  of  business  either  East  or  West.  These  disastrous  results  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  Bill,  a  Bill  which,  while  it  certainly  did  not 
place  our  national  economic  policy  on  a  free  trade  basis,  did  make  the  first 
substantial  step  towards  a  reduction  of  the  war  tariff  that  had  been  made 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  voters  of  the  country  reasoned 
roughly,  as  voters  are  very  likely  to  do,  that  as  the  legislative  action  of  the 
revenue  reformers  had  been  followed  by  long  continued  financial  disaster, 
therefore  the  financial  disasters  were  due  to  revenue  reform.  Free-traders 
were  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  had  done  what  was  in  their  power  to 
undermine  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  financial  difficulties  would, 
however,  have  come  in  any  case  in  1893  and  1894,  and  if  during  those 
years  a  Republican  president  had  been  in  the  chair  and  the  McKinley 
tariff  had  been  in  force,  the  voters  would  have  been  quite  as  ready  to 
ascribe  the  whole  difficulty  to  Protection  and  to  the  Republican  policy 
generally.  In  so  doing,  they  would  have  had  some  measure  of  reason,  but 
they  also  would  have  committed  an  injustice  in  their  estimate  of  the 
actual  evils  of  the  protective  system. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  however,  a  generation  must,  I  fear,  go  by 
before  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  citizen  generally  will  be 
able  to  shake  out  of  his  head  the  conviction  that  Protection  had  been 
accompanied  by  prosperity  and  that  revenue  reform  brought  disaster. 
There  is,  therefore,  during  the  present  year,  so  substantial  a  reaction 
towards  the  protective  theories  which  had  ruled  the  country  between  1861 
and  1892,  that  a  Republican  Protectionist  President  is  practically  assured 
of  election.  He  will  have  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  substantial 
working  majority,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  some  re-enactment  of  the 
extreme  provisions  of  the  war  tariff. 

In  the  end,  the  nation  will,  of  course,  learn  the  real  lesson  of  the 
economic  and  financial  history  of  the  past  decade.  The  life  of  the  nation 
is  long,  and  the  interests  of  any  one  generation  constitute  but  an  episode. 
Those  of  us  who  are,  however,  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  now  hardly 
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venturing  to  hope  that  there  is  likely  to  be  during  their  lifetime  any  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  American  voters  of  the  nature  of  sound 
economics,  or  any  readiness  to  adopt  a  policy  based  upon  world-wide 
civilisation  and  business  common- sense,  such  as  has  secured  for  Great 
Britain  its  continued  and  exceptional  prosperity. 

Our  message  to  the  Cobden  Club  would,  therefore,  for  the  present 
year  be  one  of  regret  and  of  personal  mortification  at  the  stupidity  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

For  this  reason  and  for  no  other  I  am  resigned  to  the  fact  that  I  shall 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Greenwich  my  old-time  English  Free 
Trade  friends. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Club,  and  with 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  persistent  workers  who  have  shown  such 
good  leadership  in  the  management  of  British  public  opinion, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Richard  Gowing,  Esq.,  GEO.  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 

Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

P.S.— The  results  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  are  certainly  very 
encouraging  as  far  as  the  prospects  of  a  sound  financial  policy  are  con- 
cerned. They  give  evidence  that  the  strength  of  the  silver  inflationists  has 
been  very  much  over-rated,  and  as  the  Republican  candidate  is  fairly 
assured  of  success,  there  is,  I  think,  good  prospect  that  during  the  coming 
four  years  the  administration,  with  a  substantial  majority  in  both  Houses, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  a  sound  financial  policy.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  majority  in  the  Democratic  party  (whose  convention  is 
still  to  be  held)  is  committed  to  unsound  finance,  in  which  case  Eastern 
Free  Traders  like  myself,  who  believe  that  the  money  question  is  still 
more  important  than  the  fight  against  Protection,  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  in  themselves  so  ample  that  there  is, 
we  maintain,  no  legitimate  ground  for  any  continued  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  European  capitalists  who  have  made  investments  in  our  national 
securities,  or  in  railroads,  or  in  industrial  enterprises.  There  is  now  no 
possible  chance  that  any  obligations  of  the  Government,  or  any  personal 
obligations  of  corporations  or  individuals,  will  be  paid,  either  principal  or 
interest,  in  depreciated  money.  With  the  low  rates  of  interest  now 
obtaining  in  Europe,  the  certainty  of  a  returning  soundness  of  financial 
policy  in  the  United  States  ought  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  investments 
in  American  undertakings. 
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M.  FREDERIC  PASSY,  FRANCE. 

Neuilly,  21st  June,  1896. 

My  dear  Yves  Guyot, — You  are  going  to  London  on  the  service  of  the 
Liberal  cause,  to  which  we  are  devoted.  Notably  you  will  take  part  in  the 
banquet  of  the  CobdenClub,  and  you  will  celebrate,  with  several  of  our  fellow- 
workers,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  food  of  the  English 
people.  You  have  asked  me  to  accompany  you  on  your  journey.  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  do  so,  and  to  have  associated  myself  with  you  in  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and,  alas,  of  envy,  inspired  in  us 
by  the  memory  of  the  valiant  champions  of  commercial  liberty  and  peace 
— Free  Trade,  the  great  peacemaker. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  too  little  at  liberty,  and  have  been  too  much 
fatigued  during  the  last  fortnight,  to  be  able,  without  imprudence,  to  risk 
this  journey,  which  in  former  times  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
promenade.  We  must  reckon  with  age. 

Be,  at  least,  my  interpreter,  and  salute  for  me — if  you  think  this 
greeting  may  have  some  value  in  their  eyes — all  those  faithful  champions 
of  the  cause  of  economic  freedom,  which  is  and  which  will  remain,  in  spite 
of  all  artificial  systems  of  protection,  taxation,  and  re-modelling  of  society, 
the  cause  of  true  progress.  May  the  future  reserve  for  us,  in  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  new  Cobdens,  capable  of  assuring  the  final  and 
universal  triumph  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  justice,  and  labour. 

Believe,  my  dear  Yves  Guyot,  in  my  heartiest  good  wishes. 

FREDERIC  PASSY. 


SIGNOR  LUIGI  BODIO,  ROME. 

Rome,  13th  May,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  To  my  regret  I  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  London  at  the 
time  of  your  re-union. 

What  a  melancholy  contrast  between  that  act  of  serious  and  large- 
minded  policy  adopted  Jn  your  country  and  the  illiberal  regulations  passed 
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in  almost  all  the  European  continental  States,  especially  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  Strange  and  sad  contradiction  !  On  the  one  hand,  enormous 
sacrifices  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  railways,  in  order  to 
facilitate  communication  between  the  different  countries,  while,  on  the 
other,  the  import  of  goods  is  hindered  by  heavy  customs. 

And  whilst  each  nation  is  struggling  with  its  neighbour  in  tariff  war- 
fare, they  fail  to  perceive  that  the  movement  is  inevitable  and  providential ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  profitable  for  a  nation  to  isolate 
itself,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  prepare  themselves  by  a 
transformation  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  inevitable  com- 
petition, not  only  with  America,  but  also  with  the  extreme  East. 

The  danger  ensuing  from  a  dislevel  between  Europe  and  the  East  in 
the  rates  of  interest,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  of  wages,  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  future  conditions  of  European  agriculture 
and  industry  till  a  new  equilibrium  of  economical  forces  will  have  been 
created. 

The  military  expenses  in  nearly  all  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the 
extravagant  sums  expended  on  useless  public  works,  in  some  countries 
added  to  that  worst  form  of  Socialism  which  consists  in  the  excessive 
number  of  persons  living  on  the  budget  of  the  State — all  this  has  hitherto 
prevented  agriculture  and  industry  from  being  encouraged  by  diminution 
of  taxes,  by  the  abundance  and  cheap  rate  of  capital,  since  the  only  means 
of  bringing  about  the  above  transformation  would  consist  in  reducing  the 
general  expenses  without  lowering  the  standard  of  wages. 

Now-a-days,  the  question  of  Protection  has  become  more  arduous  on 
account  of  the  close  network  of  interests  which  has  been  gradually  con- 
stituted upon  it ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  resolve  it  widely,  criterions 
more  delicate  and  complex  are  required  than  such  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  at  a  time  when  the  problem  of  Free  Trade  was  proposed  in 
its  simplest  form,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  fundamental 
principles,  however,  are  the  same,  and  I,  who  have  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  Cobden  Club,  have  ever  remained  faithful  to  them. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

LUIGI  BODIO. 

To  the  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
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THE   QUEEN. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  first 
duty  is  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen."  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  sovereign  of  these  realms  is  above  and  beyond  party — (hear, 
hear) — and  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  political  bias,  but  under- 
neath the  robes  of  Eoyalty  there  has  always  been  found  the  heart 
and  the  judgment  of  a  true  woman — (cheers) — and  meeting  as  we 
do  on  this  occasion  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  in  a  personal  way,  to  asso- 
ciate her  Majesty  with  our  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  will 
remember  that  in  the  autumn  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to 
undergo  that  great  trial  which  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment 
that  the  ports  must  be  opened  and  the  Corn  Laws  repealed. 
(Cheers.)  But  he  felt  it  was  not  for  him — the  hope  of  a  party 
pledged  to  maintain  those  laws  and  elected  not  long  before  upon 
that  very  issue  by  the  country — it  was  not  for  him  to  carry  through 
such  a  repeal.  He  offered  to  retire,  but  desired  to  aid  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  effecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord 
John  Russell  did  not  see  his  way  to  accomplish  this  great  duty, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  back  to  complete  it.  It  was  at  that 
moment,  when  the  action  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  necessarily  open 
to  so  much  suspicion,  when  the  phrase  of  "  Traitor  Peel  "  was  the 
chosen  epithet  of  his  own  followers,  when  even  those  who  rejoiced 
at  his  conversion  were  tempted  to  sneer  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  enacted — it  was  at  that  time  that  the  Queen  recorded 
among  her  minutes  of  passing  events  this  tribute,  "  A  man  of  un- 
bounded loyalty,  courage,  patriotism,  and  high-mindedness." 
(Cheers.)  To  have  risen  above  the  passion  of  that  day  in  that  way 
shows  indeed  the  temper  and  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  recall  this  circumstance  in  asking  you  to-day 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  Queen. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  pledged. 

THE  TOAST  OF  THE  EVENING. 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  "  The  Cobden  Club  and  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  He  said:  My 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — We  are  assembled  to-day  not  merely 
to  keep  up  the  sequence  of  the  banquets  of  this  club,  but  to  cele- 
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brate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  acceptance  in  its  fullest  form  of 
Free  Trade  within  this  realm.  (Cheers.)  We  are  here  to-day  to 
express  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  what  they  did 
so  long  back,  to  express  our  faith  in  their  principles  now,  and  to 
pledge  ourselves,  as  long  as  any  strength  and  life  is  left  in  us,  to 
maintain  those  principles  in  the  future.  (Cheers.)  The  50  years 
that  have  passed  have  only  proved  the  wisdom  of  what  was  then 
done.  "It  is  indeed  customary,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  give 
you  comparative  figures  of  the  condition  of  countries  which  are 
under  the  respective  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  I 
do  not  repeat  them  now  because  I  believe  they  are  often  illusory, 
and  to  my  mind  at  least,  they  have  never  been  convincing.  The 
circumstances  of  nations  so  differ  from  one  another  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring'these  crowded  masses  of  figures  into  compari- 
son, and  to  say  that,  because  you  will  discover  such  and  such  a 
state  of  circumstances  in  one  country  and  such  and  such  a  state 
of  circumstances  in  another,  these  consequences  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  theory  of  fiscal 
legislation.  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  we  may  confess  that  a 
country  may  be  prosperous  although  it  has  adopted  a  Protective 
regime.  It  is  prosperous  not  because  of  Protection,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  may  also  confess— although  perhaps  this  is 
a  harder  statement  to  accept — we  may  also  confess  that  the 
'population  and  commerce  of  a  country  may  dwindle  though  that 
country  has  adopted  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  at  once  commend  itself  to  all  of  you,  but  upon  a  little 
reflection  you  will  perceive  that  it  must  be  true.  In  our  own 
country  certain  portions,  under  our  Free  Trade  regime — I  will  not 
say  in  consequence  of  it — have  diminished  their  population,  and 
have  also  suffered  a  diminution  in  their  commercial  transactions ; 
and  wha  is  possible  of  a  part  of  this  country  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  may  be  possible  of  this  country  also  in  respect  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  time  may  be  coming  when,  although  we  have 
adopted  and  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  our  position  may  not  be  unchanged,  our  population  may 
have  to  undergo  a  decline,  our  commercial  position  in  the  world 
may  indicate  some  falling  off.  But  when  that  happens,  if  it  is  to 
happen,  it  will  not  be  in  consequence^of  Free  Trade.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Free  Trade  is  what  we  shall  rely  upon  to  break  the  fall — to  put 
off  what  may  be  the  inevitable  change. 
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EACH   NATION  TO  BE   CONSIDERED  BY   ITSELF. 

No,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  instead  of  inviting  you  to  compare 
nation  with  nation  I  would  ask  you  rather  to  consider  the  position 
of  each  nation  by  itself.  Consider  our  own  country.  As  I  have 
said  we  are  here  to  testify  to  our  faith.  Looking  back  these  50 
years,  I  think  I  may  say  for  everyone  here  and  for  the  great  army 
of  martyrs  outside — (hear,  hear) — I  think  I  may  say  this,  that  we 
have  watched  with  unwavering  faith  the  course  of  that  history. 
Never  for  one  moment  in  the  whole  period  have  we  who  have 
passed  through  it — or  younger  ones  who  can  look  back  upon  it — 
never  can  we  detect  a  position  in  which  we  should  not  have  been 
worse  off  if  Protection  should  have  been  maintained,  and  in  which 
we  should  not  be  worse  off  if  we  revert  to  Protection  now.  Fasten 
your  mind  upon  any  point  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Conceive 
for  a  moment  such  a  fatality — it  is  only  conceivable'in"1  hypothesis 
— consider  the  adoption  of  a  Protective  regime,  and  you  will  see 
from  that  moment  the  progress  of  the  nationals  checked,  expansion 
is  limited,  its  movement  is  dwarfed,  its  industry  is  crippled,  the 
reward  of  its  labours  is  diminished.  This  we  say*of  ourselves,  and 
when  we  look  abroad  and  see  other  countries  which  have  prospered 
— in  spite  of  false  principles  of  legislation  as  we  believe — we  can 
still  bear  witness  to  our  creed  by  saying  that  if  Germany  has 
developed  as  it  has,  it  would  have  developed  still  more  if  instead 
of  Protection  it  had  adopted  Free  Trade.  If  France  has  shown 
under  great  trials  that  marvellous  vitality  which  still  retains  her 
rank  among  nations,  if  France  and  French  legislation  had  been 
wise  enough  to  follow  what  we  thought  would  be  adopted— Free 
Trade  in  that  country — France  would  have  been  still  more  vital, 
still  more  active,  and  still  more  have  demonstrated  her  place  in  the 
world.  And  so  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  some  of  us  who 
look  at  it  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  feelings  of  peril 
what  would  happen  if  the  United  States  would  adopt  Free  Trade. 
I  cherish  for  my  part  no  such  fears.  I  believe  that  if  to-morrow 
Free  Trade  were  adopted  in  the  United  States  we  should~be  able 
to  exult  in  the  great  expansion  of  the  Republic  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  we  should  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  that  that  expan- 
sion would  produce  an  increased  well-being  among  ourselves. 
(Applause.)  What  is  true  of  this  and  other  countries  is  true  of  our 
colonies.  There  is  not  a  single  colony,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  has 
adopted  Protective  principles  without  adopting  them  to  its  hurt. 
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I  know  that  ingenious  people  have  conceived  conditions  under 
which  new  communities  may  be  excused  for  adopting  Protection. 
It  is  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  When  you  look  at  the  fact  of 
any  community  which  can  be  submitted  to  you  no  support  is 
found  for  that  hypothesis.  It  requires  no  artificial  help  to 
develop  the  industrial  resources  of  a  community  if  the  natural 
circumstances  of  that  community  are  favourable  to  that  develop- 
ment. 

TESTIMONY   FROM   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

And  here  we  have,  strange  to  say,  the  strongest  testimony  of  proof 
from  the  United  States  themselves.  The  United  States  form  a 
continent.  They  are  a  great  area  ;  they  cover  a  great  area,  with  a 
mighty  people,  a  diversified  climate,  diversified  soil,  conditions  of 
production  varying  to  the  highest  degree,  industries  flourishing  in 
the  older  States,  and  mining  communities  in  some  of  the  younger. 
There  you  would  say  artificial  aids  to  develop  industry  were 
wanted.  But  without  any  assistance  from  legislation  there  have 
sprung  up  in  the  South  and  West — wherever  the  opportunity 
offered — there  have  sprung  up  industrial  communities  of  all  kinds, 
industrial  activities  of  all  variety.  Especially  since  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  South  the  South  has  become  a  manufacturing  region 
like  the  North,  although  the  South  to  the  North  is  as  far  removed 
in  circumstances  and  conditions  as  are  the  antipodean  colonies 
from  ourselves.  Without  any  aid  of  tariff  or  bounty,  owing  to 
national  circumstances  alone  and  entirely,  there  have  sprung  up 
these  industries  in  the  South  to  rival,  and  in  some  cases  to  outrun, 
the  industries  of  the  North.  (Applause.) 

SOME    HOPES   NOT    REALISED. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  ourselves,  looking  at  foreign  countries, 
looking  at  the  colonies,  the  records  of  past  years  warrant  us  in 
holding  fast  by  the  belief  in  which  we  have  been  bred  and  in  which 
we  live.  We  were  Free  Traders  yesterday ;  we  are  Free  Traders 
to-day  ;  we  mean  to  be  Free  Traders  for  ever.  (Cheers.)  Yet,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  we  have  to  confess  that  the  hopes  of  those 
who  preceded  us  fifty  years  ago  have  not  been  realised.  It  has  been 
a  great  disappointment  of  the  expectations  then  fondly  enter- 
tained. Some  of  them  were  obviously  too  sanguine,  too  little 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  history. 
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I  recall  sometimes  a  prophecy  which  was  made  by  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  "  after  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  repealed 
for  a  few  years  the  poor-houses  of  our  land  would  become  un- 
inhabited barracks,  and  would  soon  become  the  monuments  of 
history  like  the  desolate  castles  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors."  Our  workhouses  have  not  fallen  into  decay.  They 
are  still  too  full;  they  are  still  wanted.  We  have  abolished 
the  Corn  Laws,  established  Free  Trade,  but  half  a  century  has  not 
abolished  pauperism.  But  could  it,  as  long  as  human  nature  con- 
tains any  of  its  vicious  elements ;  as  long  as  men  are  improvident; 
as  long  as  life  is  thriftless  and  the  future  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself?  No  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  or  anything  will  bring  about 
that  consummation  for  which  we  hope,  but  there  are  more 
moderate  expectations  which  might  have  been  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Cobden,  our  great,  our  honoured  chief — (loud  cheers) — Mr.  Cobden 
made  a  tour  of  Europe  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He 
was  feted  in  public  assemblies,  he  was  also  the  guest  of  royalty,  he 
was  everywhere  recognised  as  the  hero  who  had  won,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  fight  with  the  strongest  forces  in  the  most  Conserva- 
tive country  in  Europe.  He  would  surely  be  justified  in  thinking 
that  in  a  few  years  the  triumph  which  he  had  achieved,  for  which 
he  was  acclaimed,  would  be  perfected  by  its  acceptance  throughout 
Europe.  But  that  has  not  been.  Why  has  it  not  been?  We 
must  confess  the  disappointment.  We  ought  in  some  way  or  other 
to  be  able  to  understand  why  this  disappointment  has  happened. 

OUK   OWN   BLINDNESS    TO    THE    TRUTH. 

My  lords  arid  gentlemen,  for  my  own  part,  when  I  look  back  at 
the  history  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  among  ourselves,  I  am 
not  so  much  surprised  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of  Free 
Trade  among  other  nations.  We  glory  in  the  fact ;  we  cannot  be 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  that  fact  was  accomplished.  Yesterday 
we  tendered  our  congratulations  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  Villiers. 
(Cheers.)  But  pray  consider  what  our  friend  Mr.  Villiers  had  to 
go  through.  What  weary  years,  what  hopeless  years  of  work 
he  had  to  undergo  !  A  man  of  family  and  fashion,  it  was  to  his 
infinite  honour  that  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
(Cheers.)  The  youngest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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to-day,  who  sits  upon  its  backest  benches,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  bores,  as  the  most  unpractical  of  men,  may  take  hope 
in  thinking  that  he  may  be  occupying  the  position  which  Mr. 
Villiers  occupied  sixty  years  since,  and  that  he  has  a  future  to 
avenge  him  as  Mr.  Villiers  has  been  avenged  by  his  past  during 
the  last  half  century.  When  Mr.  Villiers  began  we  had  as  Prime 
Minister  a  man  of  great  ability,  Lord  Melbourne.  Lord  Melbourne 
said  he  had  heard  of  many  mad  things  in  his  life,  but  he  never 
heard  of  anything  madder  than  the  notion  of  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws.  (Laughter.)  Lord  Melbourne  was  a  man  of  ability  in  my 
judgment.  Although  perhaps  it  is  hazardous,  I  would  say  he  was 
up  to  the  level  of  Prime  Ministers.  (Laughter.)  But  if  you  think 
that  too  strong — (laughter) — pass  on  to  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  up  to  the  level  and  beyond  it,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  went  on  floundering  with  his  sliding  scale.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  not  alone.  Lord  John  Russell  had  his  8s.  fixed  duty.  That  is 
what  you  call  statesmanship.  These  men  went  on  in  their  beliefs, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  in  at  the  head  of  a  great  majority — 
supported  by  the  common  sense  of  the  nation.  Do  riot  blink  these 
unpleasant  truths.  It  was  not  until  we  were  face  to  face  with 
famine  and  death,  following  upon  famine  and  pestilence — it  was 
not  until  these  things  happened  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself 
bound  to  abandon  all  his  arguments  and  open  the  ports  to  the 
corn  which  should  come  to  feed  the  starving.  (Cheers.)  If  we — 
our  ancestors  were  at  least  as  wise  as  we  are — if  our  ancestors 
were  so  slow  to  receive  what  we  believe  to  be  almost  self-evident 
truths,  Can  we  find  fault,  can  we  be  astonished  if  other  nations 
are  slow  to  receive  them  ?  Nay,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  go 
from  the  past  generation  to  the  present.  I  ask  myself  why  it  is 
that  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  has  been  so  slow  in  spite  of  our 
example?  I  am  inclined  sometimes  to  look  at  home.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  often  read  of  a  great  personage  of  to-day  making 
speeches  and  saying  we  have  adopted  Free  Trade,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  bargain  with,  and  How  can  we  persuade  other  countries 
to  be  Free  Traders  ?  And  when  I  have  read  those  remarks  I  have 
been  sometimes  tempted  to  say — always  to  myself — (laughter) — 
"  Lord  Salisbury,  you  want  other  nations  to  believe  in  Free  Trade, 
begin  by  believing  in  it  yourself."  (Cheers.)  You  applaud  that, 
but  let  us  pub  some  questions  nearer  home.  Have  the  language 
and  conduct  of  ourselves  been  always  free  from  ambiguity  ? 
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A   MISTAKEN   POLICY. 

Are  there  any  within  our  cause  who  have  sustained  the  belief — the 
fallacious  belief  of  others — that  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  is  a 
loss  ?  We  have  chaffered  and  bargained  as  though  it  were  a  sacrifice 
to  adopt  Free  Trade  and  we  should  make  sacrifice  to  induce  others 
to  make  sacrifice.  Let  our  action  be  clearer  and  our  language  be 
freer.  No  chaffering,  but  a  fervent  faith  in  the  faith  as  we  have 
believed  it,  as  we  have  accepted  it,  and  then  I  think  we  may 
hope  that  we  shall  not  be  discouraged ;  we  may  hope  for  a  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  future  of  what  we  have  to  confess  has 
been  so  tardily  advanced  in  the  past.  We  may  at  least  wait.  We 
are  not  going  to  change  one  iota.  Not  one  footstep  will  we  with- 
draw from  the  position  we  entertain,  but  we  may  wait  in  the  full- 
ness of  faith  which  overcomes  all  obstacles :  in  the  fullness  of 
faith  the  truth  will  in  time  be  manifest.  Yes,  we  will  wait,  but  we 
must  not  sleep.  The  truth  is  being  sown  abroad,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  in  all  lands,  but  the  tares  are  being  sown  also.  The  enemy 
is  very  vigilant,  very  active ;  and  private  interests,  class  interests, 
trade  interests,  monopolies  of  commerce,  the  glamour  of 
assumed  patriotism — (laughter  and  cheers)— all  these  are  worked 
upon  in  turn  so  as  to  lead  us  astray. 

"  SAVE  US   FROM   OUR   FRIENDS." 

Well,  we  can  meet  our  enemies.  I  hope  we  can  meet  all  opponents, 
but  those  against  whom  I  specially  warn  you  are  the  enemies  who 
appear  under  the  guise  of  friends.  (Hear,  hear.)  Free  Trade  is 
never  so  much  in  peril  as  from  those  who  come  saying,  "  We  are 

Free  Traders,  but" (Laughter  and  cheers.)    If  they  were  to 

complete  that  sentence  truly — I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  con- 
sciously false,  but  if  they  went  to  the  bottom  of  their  thoughts 
and  turned  themselves  inside  out  and  came  out  with  the  truth, 
they  would  say,  "  We  are  Free  Traders,  but  we  are  not."  (Laugh- 
ter.) "We  are  Free  Traders,  but — but  in  order  to  procure  Free 
Trade  amongst  other  nations  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some  duties 
which  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  remit.  Reciprocity  is  the  way 
to  establish  Free  Trade."  That  is  all  very  old  history.  The  way 
in  which  men  come  to  you  to-day,  repeating  these  sentiments 
which  they  have  discovered,  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  experience. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  quite  old  history.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tried  that 
dodge  and  failed,  and  the  moment  you  set  up  duties  in  order,  as 
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you  say,  to  take  them  away  when  you  can  get  other  countries  to 
consent  to  take  them  away,  from  that  moment  you  set  up  duties 
in  other  countries  also.  You  establish  from  that  moment 
antagonism.  From  that  moment  you  have  new  difficulties  to 
fight  and  new  difficulties  to  overcome.  I  read — or  rather  I 
had  read  to  me  —  during  the  last  few  days,  observations  in 
an  Austrian  journal  with  reference  to  the  latest  suggestion 
of  imperial  Free  Trade.  The  writer  said  "it  will  not  be 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  now,  but  it  may  be  in  the  future, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  take  care  and  take  steps  to  protect 
ourselves  against  contingencies  that  may  happen."  That  is  the 
way  you  are  going  to  set  up  Free  Trade — putting  them  up  to  pull 
them  down.  But  can  our  country  make  itself  dependent  upon  the 
supplies  of  necessaries  from  other  countries  ?  Must  we  not  be 
bound  to  find  within  ourselves  the  means  for  sustaining  our  own 
existence?  This  is  one  of  those  things  which  deceive  the  very 
elect.  And  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  broadest  way,  the  most 
emphatic  form  I  can,  when  I  declare  for  myself  that  the  more  I 
can  make  this  nation  dependent  upon  other  people  the  more  I 
would  do  it.  (Cheers.)  If  I  could  so  inextricably  twine  up  and 
twist  together  the  dealings  of  ourselves  and  France,  ourselves  and 
the  United  States,  ourselves  and  Germany,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  or  human  malice  to  con- 
ceive of  the  rending  of  the  union,  I  would.  (Cheers.)  And 
w.hy  not  ?  After  all,  the  world  has  lasted  many  thousands  of 
years.  The  geologists  are  going  on  increasing  the  thousands. 
(Laughter.)  Figures  we  were  contented  with  as  boys  we  are 
obliged  to  discard  to-day.  It  is  not  a  long  way  back  since 
the  elements  of  this  United  Kingdom  were  separated  one 
from  another,  and  for  an  Englishman  to  hate  a  Scot,  and 
for  a  Scot  to  hate  an  Englishman  was  the  natural  order  of 
events.  But  happily  now  we  are  so  tied  together  that  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  without  grouse  shooting  or  deer 
forests — (laughter) — it  is  idle  to  conceive  of  England  or  Scotland 
ever  being  separated.  I  hope  we  may  look  forward  to  a  future 
when  all  the  component  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
joined  together  in  a  union  which  cannot  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  disunion.  So  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time — we  have 
some  warrant  in  expecting  it  now— when  at  least  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  may  be  so  knit  and  tied  together  in 
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commercial  interests  as  well  as  in  the  natural  union  of  a 
kindred  tongue,  kindred  literature,  and  for  a  long  time  of  a 
common  history,  that  it  shall  be  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  (Cheers.) 

THE    SUGGESTED    ZOLLVEREIN. 

But  I  come  to  yet  another,  the  very  latest  form  of  action 
suggested  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  that  this 
kingdom  of  ours  and  its  colonies  shall  unite  together  with 
perfect  Free  Trade  among  themselves  and  with  perfect  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  is 
the  latest  suggestion  which  we  have  had  for  promoting  Free 
Trade.  Well  now,  at  one  time  this  United  Kingdom  did 
have  Free  Trade  amongst  its  component  parts  and  exclusion 
as  far  as  was  possible  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  gave 
preference  to  our  own  corn.  We  gave  preference  to  the  silks 
of  Spitalfields.  We  gave  preference  to  the  ribbons  of  Coventry, 
and  to  all  sorts  of  minot  manufactures,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  make  ourselves  self-contained  and  self-sustained ;  but  we 
came  more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  a  mistake.  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
policy  which  was  a  mistake  within  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  other  than  a  mistake  within  the  United  Empire. 
(Applause.)  If  the  men  of  the  North-West  were  not  bound 
to  receive  their  corn  supplies  from  the  Eastern  counties,  the 
men  from  the  Eastern  counties  were  not  bound  to  receive 
manufactures  from  the  Midlands,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  we  threw  open  the  markets  of  the 'United 
Kingdom  to  the  whole  world.  Could  we  expect  as  possible 
a  permanent  arrangement  reproducing  the  characteristics  of 
internal  Free  Trade  and  external  Protection  ?  Let  the  Colonies 
understand  this — if  they  are  at  all  tempted  to  entertain  it — 
that  if  it  were  entered  upon  for  one  moment  it  would  be 
entered  upon  with  the  intention  of  breaking  it  down.  If  we 
consented  to  establish  this  Zollverein  it  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  was  accomplished.  That  would  depreciate  for  our  part 
the  merits  of  the  transaction.  If  we  could  be  persuaded  to 
entertain  it,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  it.  Could  we  entertain  it  ? 
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AN  OPEN  MIND. 

I  am  disposed  to  have  the  most  open  mind  towards  all 
suggestions.  Mr.  Cobden  had  a  mind  which  was  free  to 
receive  the  thoughts  and  the  ideas  of  all  men  and  of  all 
nations.  It  will  be  hard  to  characterise  him  in  any  one 
sentence,  but  I  think  this  might  be  said  of  him  without 
hesitation:  that  he  had  no  hostile  tariff  of  prejudice  to  exclude 
ideas  that  came  from  others.  He  was  a  Free  Trader  in  the 
matter  of  ideas  as  much  as  in  the  matter  of  commodities,  and 
I  am  not  sure— I  tread  possibly  over  suppressed  fires— that 
the  Cobden  Club  has  always  shown  that  supreme  openness 
of  mind  of  its  patron  saint,  and  shown  itself  ready  to  enter- 
tain suggestions,  however  apparently  heterodox,  coming  from 
quarters  however  apparently  unfruitful  of  good.  Let  us  look 
the  matter  in  the  face.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  —  I  hope 
I  shall  not  lose  my  reputation  by  the  confession — that  under 
no  circumstances  could  I  conceive  a  Free  Trader  entering  into 
a  Zollverein.  If  all  the  wrorld  except  two  nations  were  in  one 
Zollverein,  it  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  one  of  the  two 
excluded  to  enter  into  that  union.  It  would  not  necessarily 
be  for  its  benefit.  That  would  depend  upon  a  comparison  of 
its  trade  with  the  other  excluded  nation  and  the  [rest  of  the 
world.  But  I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which 
it  would  be  even  proper  and  right,  in  the  promotion  of 
industry,  for  an  excluded  nation  to  submit  to  that  choice.  That 
is  very  fanciful.  I  put  another  suggestion  more  practicable. 
If  instead  of  the  wisdom  that  governs  the  American  Republic 
there  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  between  its  component 
commonwealths  barriers  of  tariff — if  instead  of  its  being  part 
of  a  constitution  with  no  duty  levied  in  the  transit  of  goods 
from  one  State  to  another  and  perfect  freedom  allowed,  the 
United  States  had  experienced  a  commonwealth  of  different 
and  hostile  tariffs,  instead  of  one  which  endeavoured  to  follow 
Free  Trade,  it  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  one  commonwealth 
to  enter  into  a  Zollverein  for  the  abolition  of  internal  duties 
within  all  that  vast  continent.  I  do  not  say  it  would  not 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  to  do  it.  If  I  were  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  being  a  strong 
Free  Trader  myself,  I  think  I  might  consent  to  enter  into 
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a  union  with  all  the  other  Australian  colonies,  consenting  for 
a  time  to  a  tariff  around  the  continent,  always  with  the 
intention  of  using  my  energies  within  the  union  to  get  rid 
of  those  duties  as  soon  as  I  could. 


A   DOUBLE-FACED   PROPOSAL. 

Admitting  these  possibilities,  what  is  the  verdict  to  which  you 
must  come  in  looking  at  the  suggestion  of  this  imperial 
Zollverein  ?  Look  at  it  in  a  part  of  England,  or  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  colonies.  In  the  first  place,  Is  it  in  the 
interests  of  Free  Trade  or  not  that  it  is  propounded  ?  Those 
who  first  moot  the  suggestion  say  it  is  because  you  cannot 
get  Free  Trade  advanced  any  other  way,  and  they  are  trying 
this  way  of  getting  it  promoted.  I  put  a  little  question 
just  to  see  how  far  it  will  hold  good.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
notion  of  uniting  together  the  empire  in  one  Zollverein,  but 
if  it  is  only  to  promote  Free  Trade  the  bigger  the  Zollverein 
the  better.  What  do  you  say  to  making  it  a  Zollverein  not 
merely  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  but  of  all 
English  speaking  communities,  asking  the  United  States  to 
join  it  ?  Well,  they  won't.  Ask  them  them  to  join  it,  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  those  Australian  colonies  or 
those  other  colonies  which  are  now  being  asked  to  join  it  ? 
If  as  Free  Traders  we  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  come  in,  they  (the  colonies)  would  say,  "  This  is  not 
our  notion.  We,  if  we  are  going  into  it,  are  going  in  as 
Protectionists,  and  to  admit  a  rival  like  the  United  States 
would  upset  the  transaction."  Is  it  Free  Trade  ?  Is  it  Pro- 
tection ?  The  truth  is,  it  is  double-faced.  (Cheers.)  On  one 
side  it  presents  the  aspect  of  Free  Trade,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  aspect  of  Protective  duties.  It  is  a  detail  that  this 
scheme  has  been  put  before  us  as  a  scheme  of  bringing  three 
hundred  millions  of  people  within  a  Free  Trade  agreement. 
Three  hundred  millions  of  people!  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  a  man  of  the  stubborn  and  independent  intelligence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) 
repeated  those  unthinking  figures  the  other  day.  Three  hundred 
millions  of  people  !  That  includes  all  the  inhabitants  of  British 
India.  They  are  Free  Traders  already.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
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three  hundred  millions  are  in  the  Zollverein,  and  it  is  the  other 
tenth  you  are  talking  about,  instead  of  these  three  hundred 
millions  you  parade  across  the  sea.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the 
thing  itself.  To  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  What  does  it 
suggest  ?  The  suggestion  is  that  you  are  to  have  additional 
duties  on  corn,  wool,  sugar,  and  on  timber — sufficient  duties 
to  keep  out  the  introduction  of  those  articles  except  from  our 
own  colonies.  Pretty  stout  duties  therefore,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  at  once  feel 
the  burden  of  an  increased  cost  of  life'  and  an  increased  cost 
of  the  very  means  of  production.  And  this  added  burden  is 
for  what  purpose  ?  In  order  to  secure  that,  whereas  they  have 
a  world-wide  trade,  they  may  be  able  possibly  to  augment 
one-fourth  of  it  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  the  three-fourths. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  wisdom  of  those  pro- 
jectors who  recommend  to  us  the  capturing  of  new  markets 
where  you  are  only  to  spend  20s.  and  you  will  get  back  10s. 
when  they  have  such  markets  at  their  doors  which  they  might 
capture  if  they  were  Free  Traders  without  guile.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  nonsense  of  those  projectors,  but  I  think 
their  schemes  are  really  more  profitable  than  this  scheme  of 
burdening  yourself  in  order  to  cut  down  three-fourths  of  your 
trade  for  the  possible  increase  of  the  other  fourth.  (Cheers.) 

PROMPTLY    REPUDIATED   AND    REJECTED. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  think  perhaps  I  spend  too  much 
time  over  this.  ("  No,  no.")  I  perhaps  do,  because  the  truth  is, 
the  proposal  has  already  received  its  answer.  It  was  no  sooner 
mooted  than,  in  the  Conference  or  Congress  where  it  was 
suggested,  it  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  greatest  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
no  sooner  mooted  than  it  was  repudiated  from  the  Antipodes. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  false  dilemma  as  respects  the 
Antipodes — as  respects  our  colonies.  It  is  a  plan  which  no 
Free  Trader  will  take.  He  does  not  want  it.  And  no  Protec- 
tionist will  take  it,  because  he  will  not  gain  by  it.  If  your 
friend  is  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  it  is  no  use  approaching 
him  with  this  idle  dream.  If  he  is  converted,  he  does  not 
want  any  more  conversion,  and  the  thing  as  respects  ourselves 
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and  Australians  has  been  answered  already.  But  there  has 
come  another  answer.  What  has  happened  in  Canada  ?  If 
there  has  been  one  man  more  than  another  who  has  been 
active  in  several  forms  under  which  this  idea  has  been  presented* 
it  is  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He  has  gone  up  and  down  the 
United  Kingdom  addressing  Chambers  of  Commerce.  He  has 
coquetted  with  Empire  Leagues  and  Fair  Trade  Leagues,  and 
sent  his  emissaries  to  South  Africa  and  Australia.  He,  perhaps, 
more  than  anyone  else  inspired  the  Ottawa  Conference.  His 
energy,  his  ability,  his  indomitable  pluck  and  industry,  we  all 
know  and  recognise,  and  the  very  pivot  upon  which  it  turns, 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  great  colony,  have  been 
manifested  this  week  as  utterly  hostile  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
(Cheers.)  You  know  the  result.  It  was  with  Canada  at  his 
back  that  he  spoke,  but  Canada  is  not  at  his  back.  He  professed 
to  be  able  to  show  you  the  way  of  uniting  an  empire 
together,  and  his  own  particular  Dominion  has  turned  traitor 
and  will  have  none  of  it. 


THE   ISSUES   OF   THE    CANADIAN   ELECTION. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  the  general  election  in  Canada  turned 
upon  other  issues.  Things  always  do  turn  upon  other  issues. 
General  elections  are  very  complex  things.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  The  question  of  education  was  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  tariff  in  Canada,  and  I  am  not  here  to  deny 
that  the  question  of  education  may  be  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  party  fortunes.  (Laughter.)  As  I  say,  the 
question  of  education  was  mixed  up  with  the  question  of 
tariff  in  Canada — but  in  what  direction  ?  If  you  have  got 
a  result  brought  about  by  two  causes,  each  contributing 
to  that  result,  you  may  be  at  a  loss  to  value]'  exactly  the 
efficiency  of  each  cause  in  bringing  about  the  result.  But  if 
you  have  two  causes  operating  in  different  directions,  and  one 
prevails,  the  fact  that  the  other  operated  in  a  different  direction 
only  shows  the  strength  of  that  which  has  prevailed.  Education 
was  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  election  which  happened  in  Canada 
this  week.  Upon  whose  side  did  it  work  ?  The  election 
turned  upon  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  Ontario  there  was 
little  change,  and  in  Quebec  there  was  a  great  change.  In  Quebec 
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the  education  question  was  used  and  employed  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  powerful  advocates  against  Mons.  Laurier,  against 
the  Free  Trade  policy,  and  therefore  as  Free  Trade  has  been 
victorious  it  is  a  double  victory.  No  possible  contingency  could 
be  more  happy  than  the  result  of  this  election  in  Canada.  I 
think  we  might  be  pardoned  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  manifest 
providence  that  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  stronghold 
of  Protection  there  has  uprisen  this  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade.  This  last  plea  for  disguised  Protection  was 
put  before  you  as  a  means  of  .uniting  the  empire  together. 
But  the  union  of  the  empire  is  as  safe  with  Mons.  Laurier  as 
with  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  The  French  Canadians  are  amongst  the 
most  attached  subjects  of  the  Crown.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  last  shot  which  would  be  fired  in  America  for  the  British 
connexion  would  be  fired  by  a  French  Canadian,  and  this  saying 
remains  as  true  to-day  under  M.  Laurier  as  it  was  under  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.  We  regard  Canada  as  sealing  the  fate 
of  this  fanciful  dream.  I  wish  I  could  regard  the  rest  of  the 
continent  of  America  in  the  same  way  as  I  regard  Canada. 

THE    PROSPECT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

To  speak  of  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  This  much  I  would  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  always 
been,  as  I  believe  myself  to  be  now,  a  most  fervent  well- 
wisher  of  that  great  Republic,  and  I  remember  with  satisfaction 
how  in  its  hours  of  greatest  trial  I  was  associated  with  my 
lamented  friend,  Professor  Cairnes,  inspired  by  his  teaching, 
and  associated  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  wishing  for  the  triumph 
and  union  of  the  great  Republic.  I  therefore  approach  that 
question  with  no  spirit  but  that  of  the  purest  friendship.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  ?  I  said  something  not  too  laudatory  of 
the  statesmanship  of  our  own  land  in  connection  with  the 
past.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  though  the  function  of  a 
statesman  in  the  United  States  was  not  to  have  a  well-considered 
opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
limits  of  elasticity  of  the  opinions  of  other  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  formation  of  platforms  and  the  organising  of  campaigns 
these  are  the  main  objects  kept  in  view.  But  1  remember  the 
McKinley  tariff  brought  back  a  great  reaction.  The  institutions 
of  the  Republic  are  such  that  the  national  will  cannot  imme- 
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diately  find  expression.  The  McKinley  tariff  brought  about 
a  great  reaction,  and  so  I  venture  to  hope — very  sanguine  may 
be  the  expectation — that  the  McKinley  presidency  will  be  greater 
in  its  effects  still.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Let  us  trust 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  matter 
of  time,  and  the  promises  cannot  be  at  once  realised,  but  I 
am  certain  that  even  from  the  United  States  we  shall  in  time 
get  such  a  response  as  we  have  got  from  Canada,  and  when 
this  cause,  which  is  the  cause  of  working  humanity  all  over 
the  world,  cannot  fail  of  acceptance  there.  (Cheers.)  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  a  very  long  time,  but  there 
is  one  word  more  I  fain  would  speak  before  I  sit  down. 

MR.  COBDEN'S  WIDER  HOPES. 

Mr.  Cobden's  statesmanship  did  not  end  with  Free  Trade.  I 
know  there  are  many  to-day  who  are  ready  to  indulge  in 
ungenerous  sneers  at  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cobden's  hopes,  at  the 
want  of  realisation  of  his  prophecies,  and  I  daresay  those 
sneers  will  be  echoed  in  some  columns  that  may  be  occupied 
with  print  on  Monday  morning.  But  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  sneer  at  Mr.  Cobden,  I  may  recall  the  language  which  some 
of  us  here  remember  Mr.  Disraeli  used  on  Mr.  Cobden's  lamented 
death,  language  of  genuine  emotion,  language  of  high  appre- 
ciation, language  of  strong  admiration,  and  if  it  be  said  that 
such  a  tribute  was  natural  for  the  time,  the  place,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  I  would  also  remind  those  who  hear  me 
that  the  same  tribute,  even  more  freely,  more  strongly  expressed, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  recorded  in  his  letters  which  appeared  last 
winter  to  the  delight  of  many  readers.  Mr.  Disraeli  appreciated 
Mr.  Cobden  as  a  born  statesman,  whose  ideas  are  always  the 
ideas  of  a  statesman,  broad,  generous,  vital.  Mr.  Cobden  was 
a  Free  Trader,  but  he  looked  upon  Free  Trade  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  workers  of  the 
world,  not  only  directly  but  indirectly,  because  he  believed 
that  through  Free  Trade  we  could  develope  the  spirit  of  peace 
among  the  nations,  and  might  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
war  and  international  jealousy  might  be  little  more  than  the 
memories  of  the  past.  Here,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  Mr- 
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Cobden's  propheeies  have  been  sadly  falsified.  Within  one  year 
of  his  death  there  ensued  a  sharp  war  between  men  speaking  the 
same  tongue  in  Central  Europe.  Within  five  years  there  broke 
out  a  yet  greater  war,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  too  evident 
among  European  politics.  What  does  it  become  us  as  followers  of 
Mr.  Cobden  to  do  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  are  presented  to  us 
in  the  spectacle  of  Europe  ?  Aggravated  armaments  press  down 
the  people,  envenomed  and  bitter  jealousies  exist  among  the 
nations.  Is  it  not  our  part,  standing  aloof,  animated  by  friend- 
ship to  all,  to  show  all  possible  goodwill,  in  making  sacrifice  if 
need  be,  to  bring  together  those  who  are  thus  cruelly  apart, 
in  being  true  here,  at  all  events,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  man 
we  honour,  in  striving  to  spread  the  feelings  of  friendship  we 
entertain  by  the  risks  we  are  prepared  to  run,  the  consummation 
of  the  hopes  upon  which  he  dwelt.  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
grievous,  deplorable  as  the  spectacle  of  Europe  is  to-day,  it  is  not 
viewed  by  me,  at  all  events,  without  hope,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Cobden  I  contemplate  it  with  some  hope  that  the  future  may 
redeem  the  past.  Within  these  last  days  'there  has  been 
telegraphed  to  us,  on  the  highest  authority,  statements  of  a 
rapprochement  between  Italy  and  France,  which  shows  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  former  to  throw  over  the  United 
Kingdom  in  favour  of  France.  For  my  part  I  would  say, 
"Throw  over  the  United  Kingdom  if  you  like,  return  to  the 
counsels  of  unity  and  friendship,  be  again  one  with  those  who 
were  and  ought  to  be  your  brothers,  return  again  to  the  attempt 
to  establish  freedom  and  goodwill  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe."  (Cheers.) 


THE    DAWNING   OF   A   BRIGHTER    DAY. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Statesmen  may  hesitate ;  statesmen  must 
hesitate.  It  is  the  attribute  of  statesmen  to  be  slow ;  perhaps 
it  is  their  virtue.  But  those  who  look  below  the  immediate 
surface  of  things,  those  who  try  to  measure  the  enduring,  the 
abiding,  the  growing  force  of  humanity— if  you  discern  as  our 
fathers  might  have  discerned  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  certain,  because  the  movement  of  the 
people  was  in  that  direction,  you  may  discern  the  movement 
among  the  teeming  masses  which  form  the  base  of  society  on  the 
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continent  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship,  which  may  disarm 
armies  and  make  captains  of  armies  very  feeble  folk.  I  for  my 
part  will  not  choose  but  cherish  this  illusion,  if  illusion  it  be, 
but  this  illusion  we  can  make  a  certainty  if  we  are  bent  upon  it,  if 
we  can  only  animate  our  countrymen  with  the  same  feeling. 
Let  us  as  followers  of  Cobden — let  us  devote  ourselves  not  to  that 
greed  which  leads  nations  to  hate  one  another,  to  separate  them- 
selves in  hostile  camps,  but  to  those  feelings  of  friendship  which 
should  bring  them  together,  and  weld  the  nations  of  Europe — 
nay  the  nations  of  the  world — in  bonds  of  peace.  (Cheers.)  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  it  is  in  this  spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  you 
agree  with  me  therein  that  I  invite  you  to  drink  to  the  Cobden 
Club,  and  I  associate  therewith  the  name  of  my  honoured  friend, 
Lord  Playfair,  an  old  member  and  devoted  servant  of  the  club. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  toast  was  heartily  pledged. 

LORD  PLAYFAIR. 

Lord  PLAYFAIR,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  responding  for  the  Club, 
said  :  After  the  earnest  and  eloquent  address  of  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Courtney),  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Cobden  Club,  there 
is  little  left  to  me  in  acknowledging  it,  except  to  reiterate  our 
continued  confidence  in  the  principles  and  in  the  practice  of  Free 
Trade.  I  know  our  opponents  think  that  it  is  very  audacious  for 
the  Cobden  Club  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Free  Trade,  when 
Great  Britain  stands  nearly  alone  among  nations  in  maintaining 
that  free  exchange  is  a  policy  conducive  to  national  prosperity. 
A  country  which  for  fifty  years  has  admitted  93  per  cent,  of  her 
imports  free  of  all  duties  ought  to  have  been  ruined  if  Free  Trade 
is  a  delusion. 

FREE  PORTS  IN  ONE  COUNTRY  BENEFIT  ALL  NATIONS. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  nation,  England  stands  in  splendid  isolation 
in  her  fiscal  policy,  but  she  has  prospered  greatly  and  has 
benefited  not  only  herself  but  all  nations  of  the  world  by  her  free 
ports.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  other  nations  have 
expanded  their  commerce  by  increasing  their  export  trade  to  the 
British  Empire,  and,  while  benefiting  themselves,  have  also 
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benefited  us  by  a  welcome  exchange  of  commodities.  It  is 
inevitable  that  as  technical  education  grows  among  nations,  raw 
materials,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  abounding  as  they  do  in  many 
countries,  should  enter  into  competition  with  English  products, 
and  even  lessen  our  exports.  This  result  is  inevitable,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Free  Trade.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  lost 
certain  branches  of  trade,  for  example,  the  Coventry  ribbon  trade 
and  the  coal  tar  colour  trade,  because  we  have  been  so  slow  in  our 
promotion  of  technical  and  scientific  education.  But  our  position 
in  commerce  is  well  maintained,  even  in  its  great  supremacy.  What 
is  the  present  position  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE    AND   THE    COMMERCE    OF    THE   WORLD. 

There  have  been  two  recent  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  world's 
commerce,  an  official  report  by  the  United  States,  which  places  it 
at  3,301  millions  sterling,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gustav  Running, 
of  Vienna,  who  gives  it  as  3,113  millions.  Either  of  these  will  do 
for  my  purpose,  which  is  to  point  out  that  the  commerce  of  the 
British  Empire  in  the  year  of  our  jubilee  is  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  world.  According  to  these  recent  reports 
hardly  one-third  of  the  entire  world's  commerce  furnishes  the 
population  with  food  products,  while  fully  two-thirds  supply  the 
other  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  regard  to  the  manu- 
factured goods,  three  nations,  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
appropriate  between  them  60  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  of  these  England  takes  nearly  30  per  cent,  as  her  share, 
Germany  coming  next  with  nearly  18  per  cent.,  and  France  third 
with  13  per  cent.  On  such  a  splendid  position  for  the  British 
Empire  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  we  Free  Traders  ,may  be 
content  to  rest  our  case.  We  believe  Free  Trade  and  Great 
Trade  to  be  synonymous  terms.  It  is  a  policy  founded  on  the 
rights  of  consumers,  while  Protection  is  based  on  privileges  given 
to  producers. 

FREE    TRADE    IN   THE    STRONGHOLDS   OF    PROTECTION. 

The  principles  cf  Free  Trade  are  admitted  even  in  the  strong- 
holds of  Protection.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
Free  Trade  to  its  51  States  and  Territories,  containing  about 
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70  millions  of  people,  though  it  enacts  Protection  for  a  few 
thousand  producers.  In  that  country  the  working  men  sell  their 
labour  under  Free  Trade,  but  they  buy  commodities  under  Pro- 
tection. As  long  as  they  continue  to  do  so  there  is  little  reason 
for  us  to  fear  American  competition  as  regards  manufactures  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  because  the  English  labourer  buys  his 
commodities  cheap,  and  can  work  at  a  lower  nominal  rate  of  wages. 
A  working  man  does  not  live  to  work ;  he  works  to  live  under  the 
best  conditions.  All  countries  when  they  federate  into  a 
Zollverein  use  internal  Free  Trade  as  an  antidote  to  Protection, 
and  they  thus  keep  alive  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  within  their 
own  borders.  Undoubtedly  military  stress,  in  the  last  20  years, 
has  increased  Protection  among  foreign  states  Commerce  between 
them  is  not  carried  on  for  mutual  advantage,  but  is  an  industrial 
war.  With  such  ideas  of  commercial  competition  the  advocates 
of  free  exchange  can  have  no  sympathy  and  can  take  no  part, 
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The  great  part  of  the  British  Empire,  with  its  population  of  350 
millions,  has  adhered  firmly  to  Free  Trade,  though  11  millions  of 
that  gigantic  population,  residing  in  the  self-governing  colonies, 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
mother  country  and  become  Protectionists.  Their  lapse  from  the 
principles  of  free  exchange  distresses  us  not  only  because  we  are 
attached  to  them  by  sentiments  of  love  and  sympathy,  but  also 
because  we  recognise  their  great  potentialities  in  the  future.  We, 
therefore,  deplore  their  divergence  from  our  commercial  policy 
and  hope  for  their  conversion, 


PROPOSAL  FOR   DIFFERENTIAL   DUTIES. 

In  the  meantime  they  ask  this  country  to  abandon  its  system  of 
free  exchange,  and  to  impose  differential  duties  against  foreign 
nations  on  the  important  articles  of  food  and  wool.  Canada  has 
been  the  chief  spokesman  for  this  policy,  and  is  rather  clamant  in 
its  insistence  upon  it.  Canada,  through  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  has  offered  to  help  us  to  hoist  that  old  man  of  the  sea — 
Protection — again  on  our  back,  though  that  colony  takes  little 
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more  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  exports,  and  supplies  us  with  only 
about  the  same  amount  of  imports.  I  trust  that  the  new  premier, 
Mr.  Laurier,  after  his  great  victory  at  the  late  election,  will 
co-operate  with  England  in  promoting  a  freer  and  fuller  commerce 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  whole 
of  our  self-governing  colonies  furnish  us  with  only  about  11  per 
cent,  of  our  agricultural  free  food  imports,  and  yet  they  ask  us  to 
put  a  differential  tax  on  the  foreign  food,  which  amounts  to  107 
millions  sterling,  or  86^  per  cent.  They  promise  us,  if  we  will  do 
this  they  would  make  some  relaxation  of  their  protective  tariff  in 
our  favour.  The  Toronto  suggestion  is  that  the  colonies  might 
perhaps  in  time  adopt  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  The  lowest 
differential  taxation  which  most  of  the  colonies  think  would  be  of 
use  to  them  is  10  per  cent.  A  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  foreign  food 
is  intended  to  elevate  the  cost  of  competitive  colonial  food  to 
nearly  the  same  amount,  and  would  raise  the  home  products  to 
the  same  extent.  Unless  this  is  the  effect,  the  differential  tax  has 
no  meaning  or  purpose.  The  tax  levied  on  foreign  food  would 
bring  about  10  millions  to  our  exchequer,  but,  from  its  economic 
effect  on  the  438  millions  sterling  of  food  consumed  in  the  country 
it  would  burden  our  consumers  with  an  increased  cost  of  food  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  40  millions  sterling,  which  would  fall  chiefly 
and  most  heavily  on  the  working  classes,  for  with  them  about 
half  the  cost  of  life  is  in  food.  This  would  be  an  enormous  sum 
to  pay  for  the  fiscal  federation  of  the  Empire,  or  rather  for  the 
gratification  of  10  million  people  (excluding  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  a  free  trading  colony)  in  contrast  with  an  imperial 
population  of  340  millions  who  already  benefit  by  Free  Trade. 
The  colonies  cannot  accuse  the  mother  country  of  being  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  their  trade.  We  buy  four-fifths  of  their  raw  materials; 
we  open  our  ports  free  of  duty,  and  we  furnish  much  of  the  capital 
required  in  developing  their  resources.  Yet  their  relative  trade 
with  us  increases  but  slowly.  Forty  years  ago  colonial  imports 
formed  23  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports,  and  the  same  percentage 
remains  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  likely  to  increase  until  the 
colonies  remove  the  shackles  of  Protection  which  prevent  the 
development  of  their  trade  and  of  their  population.  Surely  they 
cannot  think  it  unreasonable  if  we  decline  to  offend  our  great 
customers,  the  foreign  nations  which  supply  us  with  86|  per  cent, 
of  our  imported  food. 
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DIFFERENTIAL   DUTIES    MUST   LEAD    TO    RETALIATION. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  earnestly  at  heart,  held  out  a  hope  that  the  present 
Government  would  not  say  No!  to  such  a  proposal,  if  all  the 
colonies  would  renounce  Protection  and  adopt  Free  Trade.  As 
that  is  the  condition  precedent,  its  realisation  is  likely  to  be 
postponed  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Conceive  what  would  follow 
the  concession  of  such  a  demand.  The  value  of  imported  free  food 
is  173  millions,  and  the  value  of  our  exported  manufactures  is 
about  the  same,  for  it  is  175  millions.  If  this  country  were  to  tax 
foreign  food,  Can  anyone  believe  that  foreign  nations  would  sit 
down  tamely  and  would  not  retaliate  on  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  we  shut  our  door,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  against  foreign  nations,  they  will  shut  their  doors,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  against  England  ?  The  colonies  would  be  the 
first  to  feel  this  retaliation,  because  the  value  of  raw  materials 
actually  worked  up  in  the  English  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
amounts  to  60  millions  sterling,  largely  supplied  by  the  colonies. 
To  this  extent  the  retaliatory  tax  must  recoil  upon  them  and  be 
extracted  from  colonial  pockets,  so  that  every  advantage  the 
colonies  got  in  one  direction  would  vanish  in  another.  A  little 
reflection  would  show  Canada  in  how  many  ways  the  United  States 
would  retaliate  if  Canadian  wheat  entered  Great  Britain  free  of 
duty,  while  that  from  the  neighbouring  Republic  was  taxed. 
Under  such  a  system  of  preferential  duties,  the  United  States 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  Canada  her  present  privilege  of 
passing  her  traffic  through  New  England  in  bond.  This  would  be 
a  serious  blow,  as  our  colony  has  no  direct  outlet  for  her  com- 
merce in  winter,  and  no  very  cheap  railway  outlet  even  in  summer. 
Retaliation  would  inflict  more  injury  on  Canada  than  any  benefit 
that  she  could  receive  from  a  differential  duty  in  her  favour. 

FREE    TRADE    INDISPENSABLE    FOR    COMMERCIAL   SUPREMACY    OF 
ENGLAND. 

The  demand  that  England  should  renounce  the  freedom  of  her 
trade  in  order  to  differentiate  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  requires 
criticism,  because  it  has  received  a  sort  of  conditional  support  from 
a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a  policy  which  is 
politically  dangerous,  and  would  be  economically  disastrous  to 
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our  working  classes  and  to  our  productive  industries.  We  are  all 
most  anxious  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  the  colonies 
with  the  mother  country,  but  there  can  be  no  fiscal  union  while 
England  is  based  on  commercial  freedom  and  the  colonies  on 
Protection.  The  colonies  may  be  right  in  upholding  Protection 
in  their  own  interests,  and  England  may  be  right  in  upholding 
Free  Trade,  but  both  must  be  proved  to  be  wrong  before  we  can 
have  a  Zollverein.  For  the  last  50  years  Free  Trade  has  given  to 
Great  Britain  her  predominence  in  the  world  of  commerce.  She 
is  now  Queen  of  the  realms  of  commerce  and  Mistress  of  the  seas. 
By  continuing  steadily  in  the  principles  of  free  exchange  she  will 
continue  to  maintain  her  glorious  supremacy  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  world.  (Cheers.) 


LORD  KIMBERLEY. 

Lord     KIMBERLEY    proposed     "Our    Colonial    and    Foreign 
Members  and  Guests,"  as  follow  : — 


Mr.  W.  A.  Adamson  (Singapore). 

Dr.  Karl  Blind  (Germany). 

Mr.  A.  Bruyn  Andrews  (U.S. A,). 

Dr.  Theodor  Earth  (Germany). 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  (France). 

M.  G.  Blomquist  (Sweden). 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  (India). 

M.  Jules  Fleury  (France). 

Prof.  N.  C.  Frederiksen  (Denmark). 

M.  Yves  Guyot  (France). 

Dr.  Handl  (Germany). 

Mr.  Hector  Macdonald  (Victoria). 


Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  (Spain). 
M.  G.  de  Molinari  (France). 
Mr.  R.  Oliver  (New  Zealand). 
M.  F.  Ortmans  (France). 
M.  A.  Raffalovich  (Russia). 
The  Hon.  R.  Reid  (Victoria). 
M.  Edouard  Seve  (Belgium). 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  (U.S.A.). 
Mr.  Charles  Strachan  (Ceylon). 
M.  Louis  Strauss  (Belgium). 
M.  II.  Tiedemann  (Holland). 
Mr.  W.  W.  Witmer  (U.S.A.). 


He  said :  Your  Chairman  has  alluded  to  the  disappointment  of 
some  of  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Cobden,  but  he  has  said  nothing  upon 
what  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade  policy  laid  the  most  stress — I 
mean  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Cobden's  expectations  were 
falsified.  Nor  is  that  a  wonder.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  foresee  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  Free  Trade  was  established  ?  Who  could  foresee  the 
extension  of  trade  over  the  world,  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
bringing  over  corn  to  this  country  ? 
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AGRICULTURAL   DISTRESS. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  simple  fact  of  the  enormous  advantage 
to  the  population  of  this  country  that  has  resulted  from  the  policy, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  alone  in  this  country  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  suffering,  but  in  every  country  in  Europe 
Protectionist  policy  has  had  no  effect  in  warding  off  the  conse- 
quences of  the  enormous  extension  of  the  facility  of  trade.  You 
may  take  Germany.  You  will  find  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  German  Government  at  this  moment  is  the  distress  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  You  may  take  Russia,  almost  a  prohibitive 
country,  and  there  you  find  great  distress  among  the  agriculturists. 
You  may  take  France,  a  country  of  extraordinary  resources,  and 
she  is  able  to  surmount  almost  any  difficulty  she  may  encounter, 
but  yet  in  France  there  are  complaints,  and  strong  complaints,  of 
the  suffering  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  I  have  known  from 
reports  I  have  read  from  consuls  in  France,  that  notwithstanding 
duties  on  corn,  still  there  was  suffering,  and  there  were  complaints 
against  the  Government.  Js  it  not  clear  and  evident  that  this 
distress  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Free  Trade  ?  Nor  can  it  be  warded 
off  by  Protection. 

THE   PROPOSED   ZOLLVEREIN. 


I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  that  which  is  an  interesting 
topic,  namely,  this  astounding  proposal  of  a  Customs  Union  with 
our  colonies.  Don't  let  us  hide  from  ourselves  what  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  proposal.  To  be  fair  to  our  opponents  we  should 
consider  this.  What  they  have  in  view  is  the  closest  possible  con- 
nection between  this  country  and  the  colonies  abroad,  and  they 
think  they  see  in  a  proposal  of  this  kind  a  closer  connection.  Let 
me  point  out  what  it  means.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means jihat 
our  colonies  should  be  in  relation  to  this  country  in  the  same 
position  as  the  States  of  America  are  to  one  another  in  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  we  should  have  Free  Trade  with  our 
colonies,  and  then  it  would  follow  of  course  that  revenue  duties 
would  be  imposed,  and  that  we  should  have  one  Government  for 
fiscal  purposes.  That  scheme,  you  will  see,  is  utterly  impracticable. 
I  cannot  see  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  being  worked. 
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INTERNATIONAL   JEALOUSIES. 

Another  subject  your  Chairman  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Cobden's 
expectation  that  Free  Trade  would  have  a  great  effect  in  binding 
the  nations  of  the  world  together.  I  regret  to  say  that  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  the  policy  has  undoubtedly  failed,  and^for  my 
part  I  don't  believe  that  commercial  intercourse  will  succeed  in 
breaking  down  the  jealousies  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
are  founded  on  other  reasons.  No  commercial  policy  will  dispel 
those  jealousies.  There  appears  to  be  just  as  much  jealousy  of  this 
country  as  it  is  likely  there  would  be  if  we  did  not  open  our  ports. 
You  must  not  expect  from  Free  Trade  more  than  it  can  give.  It 
is  a  commercial  system,  and  it  professes  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  the  countries  which  adopt  it, 
and  if  other  nations  besides  this  country  had  adopted  it  it  would 
have  brought  increased  happiness  to  them. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

You  have  heard  Lord  Playfair  say  what  the  results  have  been  for 
us,  and  I  am  confident  there  is  never  likely  to  be  a  Government  in 
this  country  which  will  dare  to  propose  a  Protective  system.  The 
Government  of  this  country  is  now  based  upon  a  democratic 
system.  Every  man  practically  has  a  vote,  and  the  advantage  of 
cheap  food  and  other  cheap  articles  necessary  for  life  has  deeply 
sunk  into  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  I 
know  at  that  critical  time,  a  general  election,  in  more  than  one 
agricultural  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  some  candidates 
ventured  to  hint  that  there  might  be  a  policy  of  Protection  upon 
corn.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  exhibition  of  the  large  loaf 
with  the  name  of  the  Free  Trade  candidate  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  small  loaf  with  the  name  of  the  Protectionist  candidate  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  was  marvellous  upon  the  voting.  And  so  it 
would  be  throughout  the  country  if  you  were  to  see  any  proposal 
of  Protection. 

THE     TOAST. 

With  this  toast  I  have  to  couple  the  names  of  Mr.  Hector 
Macdonald,  from  Victoria;  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  (France);  Dr. 
Theodore  Earth,  member  of  the  Reichstag;  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
member  of  the  French  Cabinet;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  a 
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representative  of  the  United  States ;  M.  Jules  Fleury  (France) ; 
and  M.  Louis  Strauss  (Belgium).  Referring  to  America,  the  noble 
lord  said  :  I  hope  our  friendship  with  the  United  States  will  be 
assured,  and  that  many  of  Mr.  Shearman's  countrymen  may  share 
the  principles  of  the  Cobden  Club.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here,  because  I  had  the  honour  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  a  more  single-minded  and  honourable  and  patriotic  statesman 
never  existed  in  this  country.  (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


MR.  HECTOR  MACDONALD. 

In  reply,  Mr.  MACDONALD  said  :  On  behalf  of  the  Free  Trade 
League  of  Victoria  I  thank  you  for  the  toast  so  pleasantly  pro- 
posed and  so  enthusiastically  received  by  yourselves.  I  am  aware 
that  the  arrangements  Committee,  apart  altogether  from  any 
considerations  of  mercy  to  yourselves,  forbid  me  saying  one  single 
word  more  than  necessary.  I  will,  therefore,  sit  down  thanking 
you  for  the  toast  so  well  received.  (Applause.) 

M.  LEROY-BEAULIEU. 

M.  LEROY-BEAULIEU,  who  spoke  in  French,  said :  We  are 
assembled  here  under  the  banner  of  Free  Trade,  and  Free  Trade 
demands  that  each  should  give  of  his  best.  I  have  come  here  to 
express  the  admiration  and  the  veneration  felt  by  all  enlightened 
Frenchmen  for  Cobden,  whom  they  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  sympathetic  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
was  a  work  which  is  not  only  English,  but  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  humanity.  Fifteen  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  Cobden  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  1860  between 
England  and  France.  That  treaty  has  been  much  attacked,  but 
facts  speak  more  loudly  than  words.  Ten  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  treaty  France  passed  through  a  terrible  trial,  such  as 
probably  no  other  people  have  ever  yet  gone  through.  She 
astonished  the  world  by  the  celerity  of  her  resurrection,  and  how 
could  she  have  shown  that  promptitude  if  the  treaty  of  1860  had 
diminished  her  material  or  her  moral  force  ?  (Cheers.)  The  Chairman 
has  justly  remarked  that  the  idea  of  Cobden  includes  not  only  Free 
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Trade,  but  Peace  and  Goodwill  among  Nations.  The  work  of 
Cobden  has  not  been  shaken  to  any  extent.  People  talk  sometimes 
of  strained  relations  between  France  and  England,  and  certainly 
there  may  be  different  interests  in  regard  to  particular  points,  but 
humanity  and  reason  always  prove  capable  of  finding  the  means 
of  smoothing  the  way.  If  anybody  wishes  to  know  the  real  senti- 
ments of  one  people  towards  another,  they  will  find  them  in 
popular  and  spontaneous  manifestations.  This  very  week  one  of 
these  manifestations  of  popular  sentiment  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  foundering  of  a  British  ship  on  the  shore  of  France.  Free 
Trade,  which  is  a  living  reality  for  England,  remains  an  ideal  for 
the  continent.  To  recommend  this  ideal  it  is  enough  that  the  great 
British  nation  should  remain  faithful  to  it,  that  she  should  admit 
no  compromise,  no  matter  under  what  pretence  it  may  be  offered. 
(Applause.) 

DR.  EARTH. 

Dr.  THEODOR  EARTH  said  :  I  am  requested  by  the  Berlin  Society 
of  Economy  to  bring  congratulations  to  this  Free  Trading  com- 
munity, and  especially  to  him  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
anti-Corn  Law  movement,  Mr.  Yilliers.  Free  Trade  at  the  present 
time  does  not  belong  to  the  articles  made  in  Germany.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Continuing,  Dr.  Barth  spoke  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Free  Trade  movement  among  the  working  populations  of 
Germany.  Protection  was  injurious  to  labour  just  as  Socialism 
was  injurious  to  capital.  Free  Trade  on  the  other  hand  was 
justice  to  capital  and  labour.  (Cheers.)  The  advice  of  the  Cobderi 
Club  was  not  only  Free  Trade  but  Peace  and  Goodwill  among 
nations.  (Cheers.)  Not  only  was  Free  Trade  a  great  business 
principle,  but  it  was  also  a  humanitarian  principle.  How  much  had 
been  written  about  the  antipathy  of  Germany  to  England  !  Never 
had  there j'^been  greater  nonsense  written.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  nation,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  meanest  labourer, 
had  an  honest  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  England,  a  nation 
related  to  it  by  ties  of  blood,  and  whose  best  political  opinions 
coincided  with  those  of  Germany.  There  was,  of  course,  competi- 
tion between  England  and  Germany,  and  he  hoped^that  ;there 
would  be  more, competition  in  the  future.  That  was  not  a  mis- 
fortune ;  it  was  an  advantage,  because  competition  meant  progress 
and'greater  civilisation.  (Cheers.)  The  convincing  powers  of  Free 
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Trade  had  not  gone.  Free  Trade  was  common  sense,  and  common 
sense  had  always  been  very  rare.  (Laughter.)  All  the  Free 
Traders  of  the  world  could  form  an  imperial  federation,  but  a 
world-wide  federation  of  common  sense  was  more  difficult. 
(Laughter.) 

M.  YVES  GUYOT. 


M.  YVES  GUYOT  said :  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  associate 
myself  with  the  celebration  of  this  date,  famous  in  the  economical 
history  of  the  world.  I  was  but  a  schoolboy  when  Cobden 
appeared  to  me  as  the  hero  of  this  age.  He  had  conquered  his 
fellow  countrymen  by  argument,  and  by  it  he  tried  to  eonquer 
the  other  nations.  His  ideal  was  to  unite  them  by  union  of  joint 
interests,  making  of  yesterday's  enemies  reciprocal  customers  of 
to-day.  He  had  hoped  that  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  would  be  a  starting  point,  and  would  be  terminated  by 
complete  freedom  of  commerce.  He  was  right,  for  the  experiment 
in  France  was  decisive.  The  yearly  average  of  our  special 
commerce  was,  during  the  fire  years  preceding  the  Treaty,  3,600 
millions,  and  during  the  five  years  following  it  was  5,000  millions, 
an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  improvement  continued 
until  1880,  notwithstanding  the  painful  crisis  which  France 
underwent.  The  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  all  the  small 
tradesmen,  all  the  small  landowners  and  agriculturists,  all  the 
wine  growers,  have  their  interests  in  Free  Trade ;  and  yet  a 
minority  has  been  able  to  convince  them  they  ought  to  be 
protected.  By  the  tariff  of  1881  the  duties  ad  valorem  were 
transformed  in  specific  duties,  thus  increasing  duties  on  tne  cheap 
products  of  general  consumption.  At  that  time  the  cotton 
spinners,  the  iron  makers,  the  leaders  of  the  Protectionist 
campaign  said  to  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  :  "  Unite 
yourselves  with  us.  We  will  exclude  your  products  from  the 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  when  we  shall  have  obtained  increased 
duties  on  our  products  we  will  give  you  higher  duties  on  wheat, 
higher  duties  on  meat,  higher  duties  on  wine."  Since  1883  they 
kept  their  word,  first  by  a  timid  duty  of  3fr.  per  quintal  on  wheat. 
But  the  Protectionists  are  insatiable.  They  are  Coulimics  whose 
appetites  increase  by  what  they  devour,  and  of  what  they  deprive 
others.  The  duties  have  gradually  increased,  and  Lwe  have 
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arrived  at  the  tariff  of  1892,  for  augmentation  of  which  they 
daily  clamour.  This  is  the  greatest  absurdity  for  France,  as  she 
must  import  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials,  while  she  exports 
principally  manufactured  goods  of  great  value.  In  1894,  our 
importations  were  estimated  at  164  francs  per  ton,  our  importation 
at  460  francs,  a  difference  of  296  francs,  or  180  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  the  teaching  of  Bacon,  humanity  is  still  so  ignorant  of 
the  objective  method  that  those  most  interested  in  Free  Trade 
clamour  for  Protection  with  the  greatest  persistency.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  lost  time,  of  the  wasted  days,  in  combating 
Protectionist  prejudices,  prejudices  always  the  same,  always 
contradicted  by  facts,  prejudices  which,  however,  at  this  very 
time  are  triumphant  in  France.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  the 
leader  of  Protectionism  in  France,  the  honourable  M.  Meline, 
is  now  Prime  Minister,  as  an  adversary  of  Socialism,  which  is  a 
form  of  Protectionism.  This  contradiction  proves  that  we  are 
right  to  put  our  faith  in  the  truth.  I  continue  to  hope  in  the 
extension  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  develop  goodwill  among 
nations — Free  Trade  which  in  its  turn  will  be  developed  by  the 
same  goodwill  among  nations.  (Cheers.) 

MR.  T.  G.  SHEARMAN. 

Mr.  THOMAS  G.  SHEARMAN  (of  New  York)  said :  The  honour 
conferred  upon  me  this  evening  is  due  to  my  official  connection 
with  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York,  which  has  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  in  America  during  the  last  few  years  than  any 
other  private  organisation  :  a  fact  which  it  cannot  be  improper  for 
me  to  mention,  since  my  own  part  in  that  work  has  been  so  small. 
As  you  doubtless  wish  to  hear  from  me  only  as  to  the  economic 
situation  in  the  United  States,  I  will,  without  further  preface, 
enter  upon  that  subject. 

THE   COMING   PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION. 

There  has  certainly  been  a  great  reaction  in  our  country  against 
Free  Trade  ;  and  Mr.  McKinley,  who  is  the  Meline  of  America,  is 
certain  of  election  to  the  next  presidency.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  the  personal  triumph  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  certainly  due  to 
the  terrible  disasters  brought  upon  our  people  by  McKinleyism. 
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MCKINLEYISM. 

The  McKinley  tariff  depleted  our  treasury.  The  silver  purchase 
law,  pushed  through  by  Mr.  McKinley  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
compelled  the  Government  to  spend  £10,000,000  every  year  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion,  which  was  an  almost  entirely  worthless 
asset,  because  impossible  of  sale  at  any  price.  The  pension  laws, 
which  he  also  pushed  through,  doubled  the  previous  outlay,  taking 
annually  the  enormous  sum  of  much  more  than  £30,000,000.  Thus, 
under  Mr.  McKinley's  leadership,  an  annual  surplus  of  £10,000,000 
was  converted  into  an  annual  deficiency  of  £10,000,000,  besides 
an  annual  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  by  another  £10,000,000. 
The  financial  situation  was  desperate  in  March,  1893,  when  the 
Protectionist  administration  retired;  and  its  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  never  felt  so  glad  of  any 
event  as  of  the  arrival  of  the  day  which  relieved  him  from'  further 
responsibility  for  a  practically  bankrupt  treasury.  But  the  truth 
was  concealed  from  the  public  until  Mr.  Cleveland  took  his  place, 
and  thus  the  commercial  ruin,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  combined  inflation  of  government  legal  tender  paper  and  the 
destruction  of  the  gold  surplus,  on  the  faith-  of  which  that  paper 
depended  for  credit,  began  under  the  new  administration,  which 
was  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  it.  The  vast  majority  of  voters 
in  any  country  cannot  be  expected  to  trace  back  effects  to  distant 
causes.  Our  people  held  the  Cleveland  administration  responsible 
for  the  ruin  which  occurred  under  it,  although  no  man  of  common 
sense  could  deny  that  the  cause  must  be  further  back.  The 
McKinley  party  had  been  put  out  of  power,  disaster  had  followed, 
and  therefore  the  majority  decided  that  the  restoration  of 
McKinleyism  would  restore  prosperity.  For  these  reasons  alone 
Mr.  McKinley  would  be  tolerably  sure  of  election  next  November. 

GOLD    AND    SILVER. 

But  another  element  complicates  the  situation,  and  may  result  in 
causing  many  thousand  inflexible  Free  Traders  to  vote  for  him. 
This  is  the  currency  question.  You,  gentlemen,  undoubtedly 
appreciate  the  transcendent  importance  of  a  sound  currency  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  any  real  freedom  of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Tariffs  can  only  obstruct  exchange,  but  a  bad  currency  may 
destroy  it.  The  Free  Traders  of  America  are  unfortunately  divided 
upon  this  vital  question.  A  large  section  of  our  people,  believing 
that  hard  times  are  caused  by  the  maintenanee  of  the  gold 
standard,  sincerely  believe  that  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is 
essential  to  prosperity,  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything 
else  to  attain  that  result.  But  in  the  East  we  are  convinced  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  suicidal,  and  therefore  we  are  willing  to 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  defeat  it.  Mr.  McKinley,  although 
personally  not  very  sound  or  well  informed  upon  this  issue,  has 
been  placed  by  his  party  upon  a  sound  platform,  while  it  is  certain 
that  the  Democratic  party  will  adopt  the  opposite  view,  in  its 
approaching  convention,  by  a  majority  from  the  west  and  south. 
Although  both  parties  are  divided  upon  this  issue,  the  Protectionists 
are  much  less  divided  than  we  are,  and  thus  they  are  assured  of 
present  victory. 

THE   WAR   FHVBR. 

Another  source  of  commercial  embarrassment  was  the  war  fever, 
which  broke  out  so  suddenly  in  December,  1895.  In  its  final  issue 
this  brief  madness  has  done  good,  for  it  has  impressed  our  people 
with  the  deep  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  aggressive  war,  and  has 
given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, especially  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But 
we  have  paid  an  enormous  price  for  this  wisdom.  Business,  which 
was  rapidly  improving  before  the  war  panic  broke  out,  was 
immediately  paralysed,  and  has  never  fully  recovered,  and  the  loss 
incurred  from  the  diminished  production  of  the  year  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  about 
£250,000,000. 

THE   FUTURE. 

The  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  will,  in  reality,  help  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  in  the  United  States,  precisely  as  did  the  adoption  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890.  The  most  exaggerated  hopes  are 
entertained  by  his  supporters,  which  will  certainly  be  disappointed. 
His  election  will  bring  no  prosperity,  especially  not  to  the  farmers, 
whose  grain  will  not  sell  for  a  penny  more,  while  their  expenses 
will  be  greater.  There  will  be  a  great  reaction  in  1898  and  1900, 
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and  Free  Trade  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  This  is  not  a  mere 
speculation;  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  for  the  future  by  the 
history  of  the  very  recent  past.  All  that  we  have  to  fear  is  that 
the  reaction  may  be  against  the  gold  standard,  as  well  as  against 
the  Chinese  system  of  protection.  So  far  as  Free  Trade  alone  is 
concerned,  its  prospects  were  never  brighter.  We  are  not  depressed 
or  disheartened  :  we  are  entirely  confident  of  the  future,  although 
we  know  that  we  must  wait  for  a  few  years. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  FREE  TRADE. 


You  Free  Traders  of  Great  Britain  hardly  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  your'own  cause.  The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  commercial 
profit.  It  is  identical  with  the  cause  of  civilisation.  The  whole 
difference  between  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  one  exchanges  and  the  other  does  not.  Not  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  eats,  wears,  or  uses  a  single  article  of  his 
own  make.  No  man  living  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  ever  does. 
No  English  farmer  eats  bread  made  from  his  own  wheat ;  no  shoe 
manufacturer  wears  his  own  shoes ;  no  tailor  makes  his  own 
clothes.  The  savage  and  his  squaw  make  everything  which  they 
use.  That  is  why  he  is  a  savage.  You  make  many  things  for  each 
other,  nothing  for  yourself.  That  is  why  you  are  a  man.  1  thank  our 
distinguished  friend,  Monsieur  Yves  Guyot,  for  having  so  well 
stated  the  other  day  the  great  truth  that  wealth  is  now  earned 
solely  by  serving  others,  instead  of  merely  serving  ourselves. 
Unlimited,  universal  exchange  of  ideas,  services,  and  products  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  civilisation  ;  and,  since  the  world  cannot 
be  crowded  back  into  barbarism,  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  interested  is  absolutely  assured.  The  cause  of  Free 
Trade  is  but  a  branch  of  that  grand  cause  of  human  freedom  which 
can  never  fail  of  ultimate  success.  If  you  will  pardon  a  trite 
quotation : — 


"  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 
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M.  JULES  FLEURY. 

M.  JULES  FLEURY  also  replied,  presenting  the  following  Address 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Economy  : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Cobden  Club. 

9,  Rue  du  Faubourg-Poissonniere,  Paris,  24th  June,  1896. 

The  Societe  d 'Economic  Industrielle  et  Commerciale  of  Paris,  which 
has  always  upheld  the  principles  of  freedom  of  exchange,  desires  to 
celebrate,  with  you,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  great  day  when  the 
laws  restrictive  of  the  trade  in  corn  were  abolished  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  also  tender  our  respectful  compliments,  in  company  with  you,  to 
the  grand  old  man  of  Free  Trade,  the  survivor  of  a  grand  epoch,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  who  fought  so  valiantly  and  with  so 
much  constancy  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

This  important  Act,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  "British  Isles,  was  the  triumph  of  justice  and  truth.  It  interests 
humanity  at  large  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  its  memory  touches  the  hearts  of 
all  those  who  hold  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  dispose  of  himself 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labour  is  a  human  right  and  a  boon  necessary  to  the 
development  of  civilisation. 

The  Societ^  d'Economie  Industrielle  et  Commerciale  also  unites  with 
you  most  heartily  on  this  great  occasion  in  the  repetition  of  your  beautiful 
motto  : — "  Free  Trade,  peace,  goodwill  among  nations." 

We  ask  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  courageous  champion  of  freedom  of 
exchange  in  our  country,  who  is  one  of  us,  and  our  other  colleague  M. 
Jules  Fleury,  to  present  to  you  this  address,  with  the  assurance  of  our 
sentiments  of  fraternal  sympathy. 

L.  THAREL,  President. 

G.  HARTMANN,  Vice-President. 
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M.  LOUIS  STRAUSS. 

M.  Louis  STRAUSS  said  :  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  the 
name  of  your  friends,  the  Belgians.  The  jubilee  which  you  are 
celebrating  now  is  one  for  the  world.  The  vote  of  the  British 
Parliament  fifty  years  ago,  by  which  that  produce  which  serves  as 
the  basis  of  the  people's  food — bread — was  allowed  free  entry  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  brought  about  the  formation  on  the 
continent  of  Societies  having  for  their  object  the  triumph  of  Free 
Trade.  In  1846  a  Congress  of  Free  Traders  was  held  in  Brussels. 
A  reform  of  the  tariff  was  announced  in  1851,  but  Protectionists 
defended  with  energy  the  duties  established.  In  1885  a  friend  of 
Cobden — Corr  Van  der  Maeren — founded  the  "  Association  pour  la 
rtforme  douaniers"  which  obtained  success  :  The  Treaty  with 
France  in  1861,  treaties  with  other  countries,  the  new  tariff  of 
1865,  the  laws  of  1870  and  1871  repealing  the  custom  duties  on 
alimentary  produce.  Then  Free  Traders  disarmed:  Protectionists 
again  took  courage.  The  reaction  began  in  1880,  and  we  had  to 
start  a  new  Association :  La  Ligue  nationals  pour  la  liberte 
commercials.  It  is  not  only  in  my  name,  but  also  in  the  name 
of  the  League,  that  I  congratulate  you.  The  colonial  question 
has  been  raised  this  evening.  Let  me  say  that  on  the  continent, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  all  people  of  neutral  countries, 
are  always  happy  to  see  British  private  initiative,  with  British 
capital,  open  new  countries  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is 
because  where  the  British  flag  floats  foreigners  are  received  as 
friends  and  their  products  are  received  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  free  system  the  colonies 
become  prosperous,  riches  develop,  the  colonies  export  more, 
and  the  more  they  export  the  more  goods  they  buy,  as  well 
foreign  as  British  articles.  In  this  way  the  colonies  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Other  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
check  the  improvement,  the  expansion  of  the  colonies,  by 
Protectionism.  Just  as  in  the  time  of  Cobden,  the  principal 
point  of  the  speeches  of  Protectionists  is  high  prices,  and 
politicians  of  our  day  prefer  war  to  progress  and  abundance. 
Agrarianists,  Protectionist  manufacturers,  interventionist  work- 
men, claim  measures  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  consequences 
of  scientific  discoveries  and  modern  machinery.  The  cheapness 
of  goods  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  production.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  people's  wants  is  rendered  easier;  it  causes 
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new  wants  to  spring  up,  develops  the  division  of  labour,  and 
improves  the  condition  of  every  class  of  society.  Past  events 
have  shown  the  dangers  of  custom  duties  and  regulation  of 
labour.  The  only  way  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  masses  is  to 
give  them  better  instruction,  better  education,  and  the  benefits 
of  freedom.  To  intervention,  Free  Traders  have  to  oppose 
self-help,  the  decentralisation  which  is  always  the  best  basis 
of  solidarity,  and  which  can  alone  by  voluntary  'association 
give  harmony  of  interests.  With  liberty  and  instruction,  peace 
and  goodwill  can  easily  be  obtained  among  members  of  the 
same  country,  and  peace  arid  goodwill  is  then  possible  among 
nations.  Zollvereins  based  on  reprisals  and  Fair  Trade  are 
errors.  We  must  fight  not  for  Fair  Trade,  but  for  Free  Trade, 
for  the  universal  federation  of  the  people  on  Free  Trade 
principles.  (Cheers.) 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE. 

Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  M.P.,  said :  I  am  asked  to  interpolate 
the  toast  of  "  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Potter."  I  was  a 
child  when  Mr.  Villiers,  whose  portrait  is  hanging  in  this  room, 
used  to  have  locks  of  his  hair  sold  at  Free  Trade  bazaars  at 
five  guineas  a  piece  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  1866.  I  know  it  is  always 
customary  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Potter  at  the  dinners 
of  the  club.  Therefore  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
respond  to  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  propose  the  toast 
of  his  health.  After  the  magnificent  speech  we  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Courtney  nothing  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
the  evening,  and  I  will  ask  you  only  to  recognise  the  immense 
service  to  the  club  and  to  Free  Trade  that  has  been  rendered 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Potter.  (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


MR.  POTTER. 

Mr.  T.  B.  POTTER,  in  reply,  said:  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  toast  you  have  drunk  so  heartily.  I  have  worked  hard 
in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
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worked  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Feeling  still  the 
truths  of  Free  Trade,  I  hope  and  trust  nothing  will  check 
the  realisation  of  that  great  wish  of  Mr.  Cobden — Free  Trade 
with  all  the  world.  (Cheers.)  I  am  now  unable  to  take  the 
active  part  I  have  taken  in  times  past.  I  hope  the  club  will 
prosper,  and  I  hope  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  will  be  upheld 
in  its  entirety  in  this  country.  (Applause.) 

LORD  FARRER. 

Lord  FARRER  :  The  committee  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
entrusting  me  with  what  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  is  the  last 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  health  of  the  Chairman."  I  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  many  enquiries,  and  I  can  speak 
to  the  great  pleasure  there  is  in  always  acting  with  him. 
And  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  pleasure 
in  acting  with  him  when  one  differs  as  well  as  when  one 
agrees  with  him,  so  great  is  his  geniality  and  so  great  is  his 
sincerity.  Still  greater  is  the  pleasure  of  acting  with  him  when 
as  on  this  occasion  we  are  in  accordance  with  him.  And  I 
think  we  may  all  say  that  when  we  hear  our  principles  advocated 
in  such  an  uncompromising,  such  a  hearty,  and  in  such  an 
eloquentiimanner,  we  are  the  more  indebted  to  him  for  coming 
amongst  us,  as  we  have  not  the  presence  to-night  of  some 
whom  we  should  much  have  desired  to  have,  and  whom,  I 
suppose,  unfortunate  political  circumstances  have  kept  away 
from  us.  I  hope  we  may  feel  in  our  hearts  that  they  are  still 
with  us.  We  are  on  account  of  their  absence  the  more  indebted 
to  Mr.  Courtney  for  expressing  our  ideas  and  opinions. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said :  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  at  this  time  of 
the  night  the  briefest  words  were  best,  even  if  it  were  possible  not 
to  be  brief.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  the  way  you  have  received  this  toast,  and  to 
my  noble  friend,  Lord  Farrer,  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
proposed  it.  We  have  been  associated  together.  We  have  differed, 
we  have  agreed ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  friendship 
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has  survived  differences  and  can  scarcely  be  augmented  by  agree- 
ment. When,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  was  first  suggested  that 
I  should  take  the  chair  this  evening  I  felt  that  I  could  not  but 
consent.  In  the  first  place,  I  rank  it  as  the  greatest  honour  to  be 
invited  to  preside  on  such  an  occasion.  But  more  than  that,  I 
remember  well  how,  as  a  little  boy,  fifty  years  ago,  I  was  set  down 
in  a  little  back  parlour  to  read  out  of  a  copy  of  the  "  Times  "  the 
report  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  in  proposing  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  to  my  father  and  mother.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
public  grounds  on  which  I  appear  before  you,  I  cannot  but 
associate  it  with  filial  feelings  as  a  duty  due  to  those  to  whom  I 
have  owed  much,  and  whom  in  this  matter  I  am  glad  to  recall. 
(Cheers.) 

The  company  re-embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  at  the 
Greenwich  pier  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  disembarking  at  West- 
minster Bridge  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve. 

The  commemoration  was  regarded  as  an  unqualified  success. 
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PREFACE. 


A  BOOK  called  "Made  in  Germany"  has  been  recently 
published,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  and  attempted  to  be 
proved,  that  one  and  all  of  our  national  industries  are  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  decay. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  the  first  six 
chapters  (brought  up  to  date  and  extended)  appeared  in  the 
New  Review^  that  their  republication  is  due  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  that  they  are  necessary  as  an 
introduction  to  the  two  final  chapters  wherein  is  set  forth 
the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

We  are  also  informed  that  he  has  been  taken  to  task  by 
various  kinds  of  critics;  that  he  has  been  called  various 
names  of  a  more  or  less  complimentary  character ;  that  his 
terms  have  been  described  as  alarmist,  his  statements  as 
exaggerated,  his  conclusions  as  false;  while  his  facts  have 
been  for  the  most  part  let  alone. 

My  object  is  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  the 
criticisms  to  which  he  refers  are  in  the  main  just,  and  that 
the  facts  on  which  he  relies,  and  which  he  says  have  been 
let  alone,  do  not  justify  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived. 

The  task  has  been  anything  but  a  light  one.  I  have 
had  to  wade  through  a  tortuous  maze  of  figures  and  state- 
ments, and  I  find  that  some  of  these  figures  are  incorrect, 
and  the  statements  depending  on  them  necessarily  erroneous. 
I  find  that  such  statistics  as  he  gives  do  not  in  any  single 
instance  afford  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  industrial 
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position,  but  are  only  artfully  chosen  scraps,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, misleading.  I  find  that  in  such  economic  dis- 
sertation as  he  ventures  on — especially  where  he  attacks 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  the  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — he  leaves  out  of  calculation  factors 
which  any  tyro  would  take  into  account.  I  find  that  be- 
tween his  arguments  and  his  counsels  there  is  irreconcilable 
inconsistency,  and  that  the  conclusion  at  which  he  finally 
arrives — namely,  that  we  should  discard  our  Free-Import 
system  and  recur  to  Protection  coupled  with  Imperial 
Commercial  Federation — is  utterly  unwarranted. 

The  notion  in  which  the  author  of"  Made  in  Germany  " 
indulges,  that  Fair  Trade  is  now  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  is,  happily,  only  a  dream.  One  thing  is  certain — his 
book  will  not  advance  the  Protectionist  cause.  It  possesses 
one  merit,  however,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It 
calls  attention  to  certain  weak  points  in  our  industrial 
system.  One  of  these  is  our  lack  of  scientific  and  technical 
training.  Another  arises  from  our  national  characteristic  of 
unreadiness.  Another  is  the  supineness  engendered  by  a 
long  career  of  prosperity.  Lastly,  there  are  the  perplexing 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the  rapid  economic  changes 
which  are  constantly  taking  place. 

These  deficiencies,  however,  can  be,  and  will  be, 
remedied  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  author  of  "  Made  in 
Germany,"  in  calling  attention  to  them,  has  done  some 
service. 

GEORGE  W.  MEDLEY. 

London,  November,  1896. 
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"MADE    IN    GERMANY" 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  the  preliminary  chapter  ot 
which  commences  thus  : — "  The  Industrial  Supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  long  an  axiomatic  commonplace, 
and  it  is  fast  turning  into  a  myth,  as  inappropriate  to  fact 
as  the  Chinese  Emperor's  computation  of  his  own  status. 
This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  neither  wide  nor  short 
of  the  truth.  The  industrial  glory  of  England  is  departing, 
and  England  does  not  know  it." 

In  „  proof  of  this  statement  the  author  adduces  certain 
facts  and  figures,  with  running  comments  thereon,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  serve  to  demonstrate  that  general  havoc 
has  been  wrought  in  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
by  German  Industrialism. 

The  facts  and  figures^relate  to  our  trade  at  home,  and 
our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  our  colonies. 
Many  of  our  industries  are  taken  in  detail,  such  as  Iron  and 
Steel,  Shipping,  Shipbuilding,  Cutlery,  Hardware,  Machines, 
Tools,  Iron  Wire,  Cotton,  Linen,  Jute,  Silk,  Wool,  Chemicals, 
Manures,  Salt,  Photographic  and  Analysts'  Chemicals, 
Anilines,  Perfumes,  Soap,  Toys,  Glass,  Pottery,  Cement, 
Leather  Goods,  Paper  and  Pasteboard,  Musical  Instruments, 
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These  are  the  reasons,  our  author  says,  why  Germany 
beats  us. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  taken  up  in  telling  us  "  WHAT 

WE  MUST  DO  TO  BE  SAVED." 

It  must  be  the  opposite  to  what  we  are  doing  now.  We 
must  take  up  Fair  Trade.  We  must  insist  on  reciprocity. 
To  the  extent  to  which  a  foreign  country  shuts  out  our  goods 
from  her  markets,  to  that  extent  should  we  penalise  her 
goods  in  our  markets.  The  Empire  must  be  federated,  the 
colonies  admitting  English  products  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  those  of  other  nations.  Transport  must  be 
subsidised.  Commercial  attache's  must  be  increased  in 
number.  The  Consular  bureau  must  become  a  commercial 
barometer  for  the  use  of  English  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Technical  education  must  be  extended  and  improved. 
Individual  enterprise  must  be  more  spirited.  Our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  must  be  more  studious  of  the  tastes  and 
wishes  of  their  customers  ;  they  must  pay  more  heed  to  the 
merits  of  careful  packing,  and  other  details.  They  must 
adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  their 
export  trade,  as  also  the  system  of  money  and  measures  in 
vogue  in  countries  where  they  purpose  to  trade.  They 
must  be  more  artistic,  and  more  imitative.  They  must 
advertise  more  boldly.  Labour  troubles  must  be  avoided. 
Lastly,  Englishmen  must  be  more  progressive. 

The  author  concludes  in  these  words :  "  Are  these 
counsels  of  perfection  ?  They  are  counsels  nevertheless, 
which  are,  every  one  of  them,  necessary  to  salvation.  Every 
one  of  them  is  followed  in  Germany,  and  I  decline  to 
believe  that  England's  industrial  character  has  so  deteriorated 
that  she  is  unable,  an  she  will,  to  pull  herself  up  to  the 
German  standard  of  conduct.  Her  unique  position  as 
unchallenged  mistress  of  the  Industrial  world  is  gone,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  regained.  But  some  of  the  departed  glory 
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may  yet  be  restored  to  her.  At  least  let  us  see  to  it  that 
she  fares  no  worse." 

So  runs,  throughout  some  175  pages,  a  screed  which  is 
intended  to  fright  the  isle  from  her  propriety. 

I  purpose  now  to  pass  in  detailed  review  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures  brought  forward,  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  and  the  remedies  proposed.  Our  author  tells 
us  that  his  "object  is  to  proceed  on  scientific  lines — to 
collect  and  arrange  the  facts  so  that  they  may  clearly  show 
forth  the  causes  and  point  with  inevitableness  to  the 
remedies,  if  and  where  there  be  any."  We  shall  see  as  we 
proceed  how  this  most  excellent  intention  has  been  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  Attack  on  Sir  R.  Giffen— Facts  and  Figures— The  "Simple  Test''— 
"  Lies,  Damned  Lies,  and  Statistics" — German  Trade  with  other 
Countries — Desultory  Figures  as  to  Russia — The  United  States — 
The  "  Hanse  Towns  "  Blunder — Canada — Brazil — Japan — The 
Percentage  Fallacy — Egypt — Bulgaria — Australasia — The  Trans- 
vaal— No  Comprehensive  Figures  given — Omission  Rectified — 
Table  of  Domestic  Exports  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  1887- 
1896. 

THE  first  set  of  figures  to  which  I  will  refer  are  those 
by  means  of  which  and  the  accompanying  comments  he 
endeavours  to  exhibit  Sir  Robert  Giffen  as  an  "  Economist 
at  sea,"  and  as  an  Ignoramus.  Sir  Robeit,  says  our  author, 
maintains  that  if  we  lose  ground  in  one  industry,  we  make 
up  for  it  by  increased  production  in  another.  This  is  a 
comfortable  theory,  he  says,  but  it  is  knocked  to  pieces 
by  "a  very  simple  test."  "  Those  very  statistics  with  which 
Sir  Robert  is  so  well  acquainted  prove  that  this  assumption 
of  a  correlative  gain  is  a  figment." 

This  is  his  "  simple  test "  :  He  takes  the  total  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  expoited  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1872,  which  was  256 J  million  pounds, 
and  compares  it  with  that  of  1895,  which  was  226  millions; 
the  population  having  grown  in  the  meantime  from  3 if 
millions  to  39^  millions ;  and  shows  that  the  proportion  per 
head  of  population  had  fallen  from  £&  is.  in  1872  to 
^£5  us.  3d.  in  1894.  This,  he  says,  accounts  for  "the 
gaunt  skeleton  in  our  industrial  cupboard  which  is  called 
the  unemployed."  Prices  have  fallen  each  year,  "the  output 
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has  to  be  greater,  the  strain  more  intense,  to  achieve  the 
same  return ;  no  wonder  the  nation  is  falling  more  and 
more  a  prey  to  neurotic  disease.  Our  population  is  still 
waxing,  and  our  means  for  providing  it  with  an  income 
are  dwindling." 

Let  us  examine  this  "simple  test."  Why  does  our 
author  select  for  comparison  the  years  1872  and  1895  ?  In 
order  that  a  comparison  should  be  "  scientific,"  it  should 
be  made  not  between  unlikes,  but  between  like  and  like. 
Our  export  trade  in  1872,  measu  ed  in  money  was,  up  to 
that  time  and  until  1890,  the  la'gest  on  record.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  sudden  demand  on  our  industrial  resources 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  which  arose  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year 
1895,  for  one  half  of  it,  was  a  year  of  depression.  To  be 
"  scientific"  he  should  have  taken  some  year  before  or 
after  1872,  corresponding  in  circumstances  with  1895.  If> 
for  instance,  he  had  taken  1869,  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  he  would  have  had  to  take  for  his  starting 
point  189  millions  instead  of  256  millions.  If  he  had  taken 
some  subsequent  year  when  the  industrial  outburst  ha<l 
spent  itself,  say  for  instance  1876,  his  starting  point  would 
have  been  200^  millions.  Once  more,  if  he  had  taken  a 
year  similarly  circumstanced  to  1895,  such  as  187* ,  he 
would  have  had  to  start  with  191^  millions.  But,  if  he  had 
taken  these  years,  or  any  such,  what  -would  have  become  of 
his  "  simple  test "  ? 

I  will,  however,  take  his  figures  as  they  stand.  Our 
author  himself  tells  us  of  the  fall  in  prices  from  1865  to 
1894  in  cotton,  linen,  and  iron  goods.  He  says  that  in  the 
former  year  cotton  piece  goods  fetched  over  5d.  per  yard, 
in  1894  only  2d. ;  that  in  1865  printed  linens  fetched  9. 2  id. 
per  yard,  and  in  1894  only  5-37d. ;  and  that  in  1865  gal- 
vanised iron  fetched  ,£25.04  per  ton,  and  in  1894  only 
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^11.49.  In  face  of  such  facts,  which  he  would  have  us 
believe  are  calamitous,  he  attributes  the  cheerfulness  of 
some  people  more  to  "  their  buoyancy  of  temperament  than 
to  their  common-sense."  As  to  this,  one  can  only  wonder 
whether  the  author  had  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  fact  that 
a  fall  in  prices  has  not  been  confined  to  British  exports,  but 
has  extended  to  British  imports;  and  that  as  our  imports, 
in  money  value,  are  in  proportion  to  our  exports  as  3  is  to 
2,  the  fall  in  prices  has  been,  not  a  loss,  but  a  source  of 
enormous  gain  to  this  country. 

Take,  for  instance,  raw  cotton.  In  1872  the  average 
price  was  ^4*24  per  cwt,  at  which  we  imported  12,578,906 
cwts.,  at  a  total  cost  of  ,£53,380,670.  In  1895  the  average 
price  was  only  -£rg^  at  which  we  imported  15,687,881 
cwts.,  at  a  total  cost  of  ^30,429,428.  In  1895,  there- 
fore, we  obtained  3  million  more  cwts.  of  cotton, 
and  paid  23  millions  sterling  less  for  it,  than  we  did  in 
1872. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done.  We  will  now  apply  the 
genuine  test  of  like  with  like  to  our  author's  own  chosen 
figures.  We  will  compare  1872  and  1895.  The  fall  in 
prices  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account.  The  in- 
stances quoted  by  our  author  to  point  his  moral  show  a  fall 
of  more  than  50  per  cent. ;  but,  as  there  are  other  com- 
modities than  those  mentioned  to  be  taken  into  account,  I 
will  adopt  the  more  moderate  figure  of  30  per  cent.  On  this 
basis,  let  us  first  see  how  the  trade  of  1872  would  work  out 
at  the  prices  of  1895.  It  is  clear  that  30  per  cent,  must  be 
deducted  from  256^  millions,  our  trade  in  1872,  leaving 
179!  millions,  which  would  have  been  the  total  of  our 
domestic  exports  had  prices  in  1872  been  at  the  same  level 
as  in  1895.  The  proportion  per  head  of  population,  in- 
stead of  being  £8  is.,  as  recorded,  would  have  been 
j^S  i2s.  7d,  which,  compared  with  the 'actual  figure  for 
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1895,  ^5  155.  6d.,  shows  that  we  were  doing  a  larger  volume 
of  trade  in  1895  than  in  1872. 

Let  us  now  calculate  in  the  same  way  the  trade  of  1895 
at  the  prices  of  1872.  It  is  clear  also  that  every  ^70  of 
trade  in  1895  would  have  to  be  reckoned  as  ;£ioo,  and 
that  the  total  of  our  domestic  exports  would  have  been  not 
226  millions  but  323  millions,  an  increase  over  1872  of 
66|  millions,  the  proportion  per  head  of  population  being 
;£8  35.  6d.  against  the  actual  figure  of  ^8  is.  in  1872. 
Whichever  way  we  calculate  we  find  that  we  were  doing  a 
larger  trade  in  1895  than  in  1872. 

The  foregoing  specimen  of  our  author's  "scientific" 
method  of  dealing  with  facts  and  figures  is  a  sample  of 
what  pervades  his  work,  and  furnishes  a  practical  and  strik- 
ing comment  on  what  he  says  in  the  39th  page  :  "  There 
are  those  who  say  that  figures  never  lie;  there  are  those 
also  who  prefer  the  cynical  division  of  Mies,  damned 
lies,  and  statistics ' :  the  truth  being  that  the  value  of  sta- 
tistics (given  their  accuracy)  depends  upon  (i)  their  com- 
pleteness, and  (2)  the  breadth  of  view  with  which  they  are 
handled." 

Our  author's  facts  and  figures  do  not  conform  to  this 
standard.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are  for  the  most  part  a 
jumble  of  comparisons  strung  together  without  much  regard 
to  it.  They  are  often  incorrect,  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
whole  case,  but  only  disjointed  bits.  They  may  be  useful 
as  pointing  out  where,  here  and  there,  the  Germans  have 
made  inroads  into  our  trade,  but  in  order  to  obtain  correct 
notions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  German  impact, 
we  should  have  been  furnished  with  comprehensive  figures 
exhibiting  the  totals  of  the  trade  of  the  two  countries  over  a 
series  of  years.  We  should  then  be  able,  to  some  extent, 
to  judge  whether  Germany,  in  her  competition  with  us — a 
competition  which,  as  the  author  says,  is  sustained  by 
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superiority  in  various  ways,  as  also  by  artfulness,  fraud,  and 
Protection — has,  as  he  strives  to  prove,  succeeded  in  de- 
stro>ing  our  industries,  our  commerce,  and  our  prosperity, 
and  in  wrenching  from  us  the  industrial  sceptre  of  the 
world. 

Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
author  presents  us  with  desultory  figures  and  observations 
under  various  headings.  Under  that  of  "  GERMAN  TRADE 
WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES"  we  are  told  with  respect  to  Russia 
that  "  In  iron,  iron  goods  and  machinery,  German  exports 
thither  amounted  in  1893  to  505,881  met.  centners,  and  in 
1894  to  1,568,002  met.  centners.  The  figures  for  1895 
will  show  a  yet  more  startling  growth.  In  contrast  is 
England's  lapse  from  161,413  tons  in  1893  to  138,318  tons 
in  1894.  Again,  in  1894  Germany  exported  to  Russia  fine 
leather  to  almost  double  the  amount  she  sent  in  1893,  and 
paper  goods  to  more  than  double."  This  is  all  the  author 
says  at  this  point.  Naught  is  mentioned  except  iron, 
leather,  and  paper  goods,  and  only  two  contiguous  years 
are  compared. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  statistical  scraps  which  we  get 
throughout.  There  are  other  articles  besides  iron,  leather, 
and  paper.  Let  us  see  how  the  total  trade  stands.  Turning 
first  to  the  Abstract  for  Germany,  and — in  order  to  avoid  the 
"Hanse  Towns"  disturbing  element  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph — taking  1889,  I  find  that  in  that  year  German 
Domestic  Exports  to  Russia  amounted  to  8^  millions;  in 
1893  to  6|  millions ;  and  in  1894  to  8^  millions  sterling. 
Turning  to  our  own  Abstract,  I  find  that  British  Domestic 
Exports  to  Russia  amounted  in  1889  to  4T8o  millions;  in 
1893  to  6|  millions;  and  in  1894  to  6J  millions  sterling. 
I  find,  moreover,  that  in  1895  our  exports  exceeded  7 
millions  sterling.  This  in  the  face  of  what  our  author  would 
have  us  believe  is  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs.  Let  us 
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check  it  by  turning  to  the  Abstract  for  Russia,  whose  figures, 
however,  reach  to  1893  only.  I  find  there  that  in  1889 
German  Exports  amounted  to  124  million  roubles,  and  in 
1893  to  101  million  roubles.  As  regards  British  Exports,  I 
find  that  in  1889  they  are  put  down  at  95 J  million  and  in 

1893  at  mj  million  roubles.     This  is  how  the  invincible 
German  beats  us  in  Russia. 

The  author  then  passes  to  the  United  States.  German 
trade  here,  we  are  told,  is  a  growing  trade.  "  From 
175,171,000  marks  in  1884  the  value  of  their  exports 
increased  to  288,669,000  in  1894,  and  as  this  was  with 
falling  prices,  the  actual  quantities  of  goods  would  show  a 
yet  greater  difference."  True  as  to  the  last  statement,  no 
doubt,  but  was  it  not  correspondingly  true  when  the  author 
was  discussing  British  exports  in  1872  and  1895?  Again, 
the  author's  figures  for  the  1894  exports  do  not  agree  with 
those  given  in  our  "  Foreign  Abstract,"  where  they  are  set 
down  as  271,093,000  marks.  Lastly,  I  have  to  point  out 
a  gross  error  in  the  figures  given.  The  comparison  he 
institutes  is  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  in  1889  Germany 
made  a  great  change  in  recording  the  destination  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  exports.  It  was  not  till  that  year  that  the 
Hanse  Towns  were  included  in  the  Zollverein  or  German 
Customs  Union.  Up  till  then  many  millions'  worth  of 
goods,  although  intended  for  various  foreign  countries,  were 
set  down  as  exported  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  which,  however, 
were  only  their  place  of  shipment.  In  1888  the  Hanse 
Towns  were  credited  with  receiving  imports  to  the  value  of 
790,839,000  marks,  but  in  1889  only  104,914,000  marks; 
whilst  in  1893  the  figures  had  sunk  to  31,788,000,  and  in 

1894  to    37,454,000.     It   is   obvious,    therefore,    that   any 
comparison  made  without  reference  to  these  facts  must  be 
a   blundering  one.     The  truth  is   that  German  trade  with 
the  United  States  has   improved  little,   if  at  all,  between 
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1884  and  1894.  In  the  Abstract,  the  exports  to  the 
States  in  1888  are  put  down  at  236,292,000  marks,  and  in 
1889  as  395,036,000  marks,  showing  a  sudden  and  ap- 
parently unaccountable  increase  of  158  million  marks.  Of 
course  this  was  not  the  fact.  If,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
Hanse  Towns  element,  we  add,  say  150  million  marks  to 
the  recorded  figures  for  1884,  we  find  that  German  exports 
to  the  States,  instead  of  showing  a  great  increase  as  our 
author  would  have  us  believe,  show  a  decline. 

We  are  then  told  that  Canada  is  transferring  her 
shopping  to  Germany,  and  that  her  imports  thence  had  in- 
creased tenfold  in  the  last  few  years,  but  no  figures  or 
dates  are  given.  On  turning  to  the  Abstract,  we  find  that 
in  1880  the  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  .£93,706, 
and  in  1894  to  £1,200,317.  During  the  same  period  the 
imports  from  Britain  were  respectively  £7,179,421  and 
£7>955>6°3>  and  from  the  United  States,  £6,113,947  and 
£10,897,418.  Any  change  of  shop,  therefore,  was  much 
more  in  favour  of  the  States  than  of  Germany. 

Brazil  comes  next.  We  have  the  "Hanse  Towns" 
blunder,  of  course,  to  the  extent  probably  of  20  million 
marks.  We  are  told  that  German  exports  there  were,  in 
1884,  valued  at  16,223,000  marks,  and  in  1894  at  63,577,000 
marks.  Nothing  more  is  said.  On  looking  at  the  Abstract 
we  find  the  figures  therein  for  1894  as  only  57,000,000. 
British  exports  for  the  dates  given  are  respectively£6,47 1,564 
and  £7,322,986. 

Then  we  are  told  that  German  trade  with  Japan  has 
made  such  gigantic  strides  that  the  English  Consul-General 
at  Frankfort  devotes  some  pages  of  his  annual  report  to  it. 
An  extract  is  given: — "In  the  year  1869  the  value  of 
Germany's  direct  exports  to  Japan  did  not  amount  to 
1,000,000  marks;  in  1888,  however,  it  rose  from  5,000,000 
to  18,000,000  marks;  in  1891  it  again  sank  to  14,300,000 
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v 
marks,  to  rise  again  in  1892  to  17,100,000  marks,  and  in 

1893  to  18,500,000  marks."     The  author  then  adds  : — "  In 
1895  it  was  over  26J  million  marks,  an  increase  of  55  per 
cent,  over  1894;    England's  increase  in  the  same  period 
being  less  than  10  per  cent" 

Here  again  comes  in  the  "  Hanse  Towns "  blunder. 
Our  Consul-General  at  Frankfort  appears  to  be  as  unin- 
structed  in  this  matter  as  is  our  author.  Germany's  direct 
exports  to  Japan  rose,  he  says,  from  5  to  18  million  marks 
in  1888.  He  means,  of  course,  that  the  rise  took  place  in 
1889,  as  compared  with  1888,  but  these  are  the  years  when, 
as  before  explained,  Germany  made  the  change  in  her  trade 
returns.  There  is,  however,  something  more  than  this 
joint  blunder  to  be  noted.  Our  author,  in  order  to  clinch 
what  the  Consul-General  states,  institutes  an  economic 
comparison  which  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  First,  he  gives  us 
the  amount  of  Germany's  exports  to  Japan  in  1895,  tnen 
says  they  are  55  per  cent,  more  than  in  1894  ;  while  Eng- 
land's increase  was  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  order  to  be 
"  scientific,"  he  should  have  also  stated  the  actual  amount 
of  English  exports.  What  he  says,  and  what  he  omits  to 
say,  create  the  impression  that  in  1895  German  trade  was 
ousting  British  trade,  which  is  at  utter  variance  with  fact 
The  device  adopted  is  that  known  as  the  percentage  fallacy, 
the  last  refuge  of  disputants  in  distress  for  facts  to  bear  out 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  this  case,  as  intimated,  the 
omission  is  that  of  the  actual  amount  of  English  exports. 
Then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  author  takes  the  two  years 

1894  and    1895   for  comparison.      Why  was  this?      Why 
1894  and  1895  m  preference  to   1893  and  1895?     Was  it 
because  a   percentage   comparison    would   thus    work    out 
more  favourably  for  Germany  ?     Here  are  the  figures  for 
the  three  years  in  question. 
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EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN  (DOMESTIC  PRODUCE). 

Germany.  Great  Britain. 

Marks.  £. 

1893  ...             18,578,000  3,485,770 

1894  ...    17,076,000  3»7i9>475 

1895  ...    26,500,000  4,63X^07 


62,154,000 

Equal  to  £3,107,700  "11,843,452 

With  the  figures  before  him,  what  does  our  author 
mean  by  saying  that  the  British  increase  in  1895  over  1894 
was  less  than  10  per  cent?  The  increase  was  at  least 
24!  per  cent.  If  we  now  compare  1895  with  1893,  we  find 
that  British  trade  increased  33  per  cent.,  while  German 
trade  increased  44  per  cent.  But,  as  before  remarked, 
comparisons  by  percentages  alone  are  apt  to  be  very 
fallacious.  Let  us  compare  these  percentages  with  the 
actual  increases.  As  between  1895  and  1894,  Germany's 
55  per  cent,  amounted  to  an  actual  gain  of  ,£471,200; 
Britain's  24^  per  cent,  to  £918,732!  Then,  as  between 
1895  and  1893,  Germany's  44  per  cent,  amounted  to 
£396,100,  while  Britain's  33  per  cent,  totalled  up  to 
no  less  than  £1,152,437  !  So  much  for  this  specimen  of 
the  percentage  fallacy  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
such  discussions  as  these. 

Egypt  is  the  country  next  mentioned.  Here,  we  are  told, 
"the  Germans  are  encroaching  formidably."  Their  exports 
to  Egypt  in  1880  are  put  down  at  2,266,000  marks,  and  in 
1894  at  7,143,000  marks;  which  latter  figure,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  the  "  Abstract,"  where  it  is  stated  as 
6,948,000  marks.  The  British  figures  are  not  given  ;  for  the 
respective  years  they  were  £3^060,640  and  £3,995,390. 
Our  author  does  not  in  this  instance  trot  out  the  percentage 
fallacy,  but  only  the  "  Hanse  Towns  "  blunder.  But  even 
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a  comparison  of  the  years  and  figures  chosen  by  him  shows 
that  during  the  years  1880  to  1894,  inclusive,  German  trade 
with  Egypt  increased  .£243,850,  while  British  trade  in- 
creased £934,36°- 

But,  as  the  British  figures  quoted  include  exports  from 
British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  useful  to 
give  those  which  appear  in  the  Abstract  for  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  L,  it  must  be  noted,  is  equal  to  £r  os.  6jd.  It 
appears  from  this  Abstract  that  the  United  Kingdom  stands 
first  on  the  list  as  exporter  to  Egypt  for  £3,296,589;  and 
that  Germany  stands  ninth  for  £230,942,  Turkey,  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  India-China-Japan,  Belgium,  Russia, 
and  Italy  coming  before  her,  the  total  import  trade  in  1894 
being  1.9,266,000.  Of  this  trade,  35  per  cent,  was  done  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  2\  per  cent,  by  Germany ; 
and  this  is  what  our  author  would  fain  make  out  to  be  a 
formidable  encroachment. 

Next  comes  Bulgaria.  Here,  says  our  author,  "Ger- 
many has  already  given  us  a  handsome  beating ;  for, 
whereas  in  1885  Bulgaria  took  German  goods  to  the  value 
of  2,082,000  lew,  in  1893  she  took  them  to  the  value  of 
12,060,000  lew."  As  in  some  preceding  cases,  no  British 
figures  are  given.  For  1885  our  exports  to  Bulgaria 
were  11,257,000  lew,  and  for  1893  they  amounted  to 
20,121,000  lew.  The  German  gain  was  9,978,000  lew,  the 
British  8,864,000  lew — a  difference  which,  taking  the  lew 
at  25  to  the  pound  sterling,  totals  up  to  £44,560.  This  is 
what  our  author  calls  a  handsome  beating.  But,  if  that  be 
so,  by  what  adjective  would  he  qualify  the  beating  which 
was  inflicted  on  both  Britain  and  Germany  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  whose  trade  with  Bulgaria  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  10,913,000  lew  to  35,106,000  lew,  or 
£967,720! 

Next  comes  Australasia.     Here,  we  are  informed,  "  in 
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1884  German  exports  were  valued  at  6,315,000  marks;  in 
1893  they  amounted  to  17,963,000  marks.  To  give  a 
simple  detail :  four-fifths  of  the  musical  instruments  im- 
ported to  these  Colonies  are  'made  in  Germany.'"  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  once  more  the  "  Hanse  Towns "  blunder 
is  served  up,  and  that  if  we  allow  something  like  nine 
million  marks  for  this,  we  find  that  in  the  years  mentioned 
Germany  had  increased  her  exports  to  Australasia,  including 
the  musical  instruments,  not  by  £582,400,  as  stated,  but  by 
only  £132,500. 

The  Transvaal  is  cited  as  a  final  instance.  "Some 
people  just  now  are  evincing  a  disposition  to  minimise 
German  influence  in  that  Republic ;  let  them  digest  this. 
During  the  years  1891  and  1892  the  exportation  of  the 
German  Customs  Union  to  the  South  African  Republic  had 
reached  an  average  value  of  no  more  than  ,£72,000.  In 
1893  it  rose  to  £192,000;  in  1894  to  £288,000;  and  in 
1895  to  about  ,£336,000."  Our  author  is  evidently  in 
possession  of  very  recent  figures  in  connection  with  German 
trade  with  the  Transvaal,  but  as  even  the  name  of  the 
Republic  does  not  appear  in  our  Abstract,  I  have  no 
available  data  for  making  any  comparison  with  British 
trade.  There  is  one  obvious  reflection,  however,  and  that 
is  that,  in  recent  years,  as  late  and  current  events  amply 
demonstrate,  political  motives  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  course  of  trade  with  the  Transvaal. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  author's  discourse. 
Under  the  heading  "  The  Significance  of  these  Facts "  he 
writes:  "These  are  the  sober — to  believers  in  our  eternal 
rule — the  sobering  facts.  They  are  picked  out  almost  at 
random  from  a  mass  of  others  of  like  import,  and  I  think 
they  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  my  general  statements  are 
neither  untrue  nor  unduly  emphatic.  And  yet  the  data 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  parlous  condi- 
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tion  into  which  our  trade  is  drifting  are  still  largely  to 
seek." 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  absence  in  "  Made  in 
Germany  "  of  any  comprehensive  comparison  of  British  and 
German  trade  in  their  totality.  Such  "sobering  facts  "  and 
figures  as  are  given  are  only  sensational  scraps.  If,  as  we 
are  told,  our  trade  is  drifting  into  a  parlous  condition,  if 
there  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  which  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion have  not  been  wrought  by  German  industrialism, 
we  ought  to  see  some  evidence  of  the  cataclysm  in 
the  trade  returns  of  the  two  countries  during  the  last 
few  years. 

It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  supply  what  our  author 
has  omitted.  His  chosen  field  is  that  of  "  Domestic  Ex- 
ports," and  into  that  I  will  now  follow  him.  In  order  to 
make  a  fair  comparison  up  to  date,  we  must  go  back  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  to  find  one  which,  in  its  general 
features,  corresponds  with  the  latest  year  of  which  we  have 
the  complete  figures,  namely,  1895.  Now,  1887  is  a  year 
which,  in  circumstances,  corresponds  with  1895.  The  year 
1886  was  a  year  of  great  depression  for  both  British  and 
German  trade.  Their  domestic  exports  were  on  a  scale 
smaller  than  for  several  years  before.  In  1887,  as  in  1895, 
matters  began  to  mend,  and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  data 
for  correct  judgment 

The  following  Tables  are  compiled  from  the  Abstracts 
published  by  our  Board  of  Trade,  supplemented  as  regards 
1896  by  figures  which  have  appeared  in  the  Economist  and 
The  Times. 

EXPORTS   OF    DOMESTIC    PRODUCE. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  GERMANY. 

£  £ 

1887  ...    221,913,910     ...     156,765,000 

1888  234,534,912     ...     160,295,000 
C 
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EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC    PRODUCE    (continued.) 
C?REAT  BRITAIN.  GERMANY. 

£  £ 

1889  ...         248,935,195  ...  158,335,000 

1890  ...         263,530,585  166,405,000 

1891  ...         247,235,150  158,805,000 

1892  ...         227,077,053  147,745,000 

1893  ...         218,094,865  ...  154,650,000 

1894  ...         215,824,333  ...  148,130,000 

1895  ...         225,890,016  ...  165,905,000 

COMPARISON  BY  HALF-YEARS  1895  AND  1896. 

1895  First  half    106,117,506  ...  76,765,000 
„       Second,,     119,772,494            ...            89,140,000 

1896  First  half    119,002,722  ...  82,120,000 

Now,  let  me  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  above  figures, 
which  appertain  to  the  last  ten  years,  to  justify  the  state- 
ments of  our  author?  What  do  we  find?  Down  to  the 
end  of  1894,  while  British  trade  decreased  £6,089,577, 
German  trade  decreased  .£8,635,000.  In  1895,  however, 
the  tables  were  turned,  the  British  increase  over  1894  was 
£10,065,667,  while  that  of  Germany  was  £17,775,000. 
But  we  have  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1896  as 
above.  These  show  that  British  trade  during  this  half-year 
increased  £12,885,216  ;  while  German  trade  improved  to 
the  extent  of  only  £5,355,000.  We  have,  however,  still 
later  figures.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Economist,  in 
its  issue  of  yth  November,  quoting  from  German  trade  returns 
for  September,  states  that  the  value  of  the  nine  months' 
exports  had  increased  130,000,000  marks,  which  is  equal  to 
£6,500,000.  British  returns  for  the  same  period  show  an 
increase  of  £13,815,716  ;  so  that  our  foreign  trade,  far  from 
being  in  the  derelict  condition  described  by  our  author, 
exhibits  signs  of  vigorous  vitality. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Statements  as  to  British  Trades — Iron  and  Steel — Tables,  Our  Iron 
Trade  with  Germany,  &c.  —  The  Times — The  Eco nomist—  Our 
Enormous  Output —  Shipbuilding  — Tables— Shipping — Cutlery — 
Hardware — Textiles — Cotton,  Ten  Years'  Exports — Linen  and 
Jute — The  Percentage  Fallacy  again — Ten  Years'  Linen  and  Jute 
Exports— Silk,  Ten  Years'  Exports— Wool  and  Worsted—"  The 
Strange  and  Terrifying  Case  of  the  United  States" — The  "  Hanse 
Towns"  Blunder  again— Our  Woollen  Imports— Ten  Years' 
Woollen  Exports — German  Woollens — Chemicals — Our  Lack  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Training — German  Liberality — British 
Parsimony — Alkali,  Ten  Years'  Exports — Chemical  Manures,  Ten 
Years'  Exports— Dye  Stuffs,  Ten  Years'  Exports— Salt,  Indian 
Imports,  Ten  Years'  British  Exports — Soap,  Ten  Years'  Exports 
— Toys — Glass — Ulster  and  the  Glass  Trade — Earth  and  China 
Wares — Cement — Leather  Goods — Paper  and  Pasteboard — Musical 
Instruments — Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

AFTER  giving  us  the  foregoing  disjointed  scraps  of  infor- 
mation as  to  German  trade  with  other  countries,  our  author 
goes  "into  detail  respecting  the  position  of  those  trades 
which  are  feeling  worst  the  impact  of  the  German  wedge." 

Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  purpose.  After  the 
figures  we  have  just  seen,  which  give  us  the  totals  of 
British  and  German  domestic  export  trade  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  proof  they  afford  that,  notwithstanding 
the  supreme  efforts  of  our  rivals,  we  still  maintain  our 
position,  we  can  view  with  equanimity  much  that  he  says. 
We  must  now,  however,  follow  him  into  his  "details." 

Iron  and  Steel  are  first  treated.  Our  trade  in  these  is 
said  to  be  wrecked.  "  Ichabod  ! "  Sixteen  pages,  crammed 
with  figures,  are  taken  up  in  showing  how  our  production 
has  diminished  while  that  of  Germany  has  increased ;  how 
prices  have  fallen ;  and  how  the  "dry  rot  "  has  spread  to  what 
c  2 
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are  known  as  the  "allied,"  or  "daughter"  trades.  Many 
of  the  figures  and  statements  afford  further  specimens  of 
our  author's  "scientific"  method.  To  show  how  our 
production  has  decreased,  he  chooses  for  comparison  the 
year  1882,  when  it  was  8,493,287  tons,  the  highest  on  record, 
with  1894,  when,  as  he  terms  it,  it  "had  hustled  down"  to 
7,364,745  tons.  He  says  nothing  about  1892,  when  the 
hustling  had  brought  us  down  to  6,709,255  tons,  nor  of 
1895,  when  we  had  hustled  up  to  7,703,459  tons.  He  was 
probably  unaware  of  the  1895  figures;  but  the  1892  figures 
were  before  him.  To  mention  them,  however,  would  show 
that  in  iron  production  we  were  on  the  upward  grade,  and 
that  would  have  destroyed  his  argument. 

Under  the  heading  "  Our  Neighbour  the  German "  we 
are  given  a  sketch  of  German  progress  in  iron  making.  We 
are  told  that  in  1886  the  production  of  pig  iron  was 
3,529,000  tons,  rising  in  1894  to  5,380,000  tons,  and  in 
1895  to  5,788,000  tons;  the  figures  for  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  being  3,496,000  tons  in  1886  and  5,825,000 
tons  in  1894. 

No  doubt  some  inroads  on  our  iron  production  have 
been  made  by  Germany,  and  also  by  Belgium.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  peculiar  German  methods  practised  for 
forcing  exports  to  which  our  author  adverts  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  and  on  which,  as  he  allows,  Nemesis  waits,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  following  pages,  causes  have 
been  at  work,  purely  economical,  which  fully  account  for 
the  inroads  which  have  been  made.  Our  author  himself 
tells  us  that  "England  could  not  hope  for  an  eternal 
monopoly  of  the  world's  manufactures ;  and  that  industrial 
growths  abroad  do  not  of  necessity  sound  the,  knell  of 
her  greatness."  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  iron  making.  Discussing  the  various  factors  at 
Nvork  which  favoured  German  production,  he  says  :  "About 
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this  time  [1879]  there  were  introduced  those  dephosphor- 
ising processes  which  enabled  the  German  to  make  use  of  the 
low-grade  and  cheap  phosphoric  ores  of  the  Moselle,  Lorraine, 
and  Luxembourg  (up  to  this  date  useless  for  the  production 
of  Bessemer  pig-iron),  and  relieved  him  of  his  dependence 
on  the  dearer  ores  of  Bilbao  and  elsewhere.  The  fields  thus 
opened  were  large  and  were  easy  of  access ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Basic  process  had  such  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  German  steel  manufacture  that  the  total  production 
rose  from  489,000  tons  in  1878  to  1,074,000  tons  in 
1882."  All  which  serves  to  prove  that  if  our  author 
had  borne  in  mind  his  own  dictum  we  should  have  been 
spared  much  of  the  ultra-exaggeration  in  which  he  revels. 

But  I  must  notice  some  more  specimens  of  his 
"scientific"  method.  Under  the  heading  "  Odious  Com- 
parisons "  we  are  told  that  "  having  considered  amounts  of 
production;  let  us  complete  our  survey  and  get  the  picture 
into  perspective  by  comparing  amounts  of  trade.  And,  first, 
as  between  England  and  Germany."  We  are  then  given 
some  scrappy  comparisons  of  an  "odious"  kind.  One  of 
these  runs  : — "Under  the  general  heading  of  iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  the  returns  of  our  German  exports  exhibit  a 
fall  of  from  374,234  tons  in  1890  to  297,510  in  1895." 
Another  is  : — "  Again,  our  exports  to  Germany  of  telegraphic 
wires  and  apparatus  were  valued  at  ,£72,709  in  1890, 
£196,026  in  1891,  and  £21,638  in  1895.  And  the  figures 
of  our  imports  from  Germany  for  these  years  are  in  inverse 
ratio.  Of  unenumerated  iron  manufactures,  Germany 
supplied  us  with  219,841  cwt.  in  1890,  and  with 
311,904  cwt.  in  1895." 

There  are  other  comparisons,  but  our  author  omits  to 
give  us  the  promised  "  complete  survey  of  amounts  of  trade 
as  between  England  and  Germany  "  in  regard  to  iron  and 
steel  goods.  I  will  endeavour  to  supply  what  is  lacking  by 
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the  following  figures,  which  are  extracted  from  the  Daily 
Graphic  of  September  i7th,  1896. 

OUR  IRON  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

IN   THOUSANDS  OF   TONS. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

l89I 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Exports    to   Germany  :~) 
"  Iron,  Wrought  and  > 

196 

189 

267 

370 

374 

256 

233 

267 

294 

298 

Unwrought."                ) 

Imports  from  Germany  :"\ 
Iron,Bar,andManu-  f 
factures    Unenumera-  f 
ted."                              ) 

7, 

9 

*7 

12 

12 

II 

12 

14 

18 

16 

In  commenting  on  this  Table  the  writer  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  says  that  for  1895  ne  na<*  taken  out  of  the  Custom 
House  returns  every  item  on  either  side  that  appears  to  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  iron  and  steel  and  "daughter  trades";  our 
imports  from  Germany  amounting  in  value  to  ^51 1,000,  and 
our  exports  to  Germany  amounting  to  ^2,968,000.  And 
he  winds  up  by  saying  that  the  time  had  hardly  yet  arrived 
for  us  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  groaning  Ichabod  ! 

No,  indeed.  The  same  writer  had  previously  pointed 
out,  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  September  loth,  that  Germany, 
although  one  of  our  keenest  competitors,  was  also  one  of 
our  best  customers.  He  gives  in  the  following  Table 

OUR  TOTAL  TRADE    WITH   GERMANY. 


IN    MILLIONS    STERLING. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Imports  from  ) 
Germany  f 

21-4 

24-6 

26-7 

27-1 

26'o 

27«0 

25  '7 

26-4 

26*9 

27-0 

Exports  to) 
Germany  ) 

26-4 

27-2 

27*4 

3i'3 

30'5 

2^9 

29'6 

28*0 

29-2 

32-7 

*  For  these  as  well  as  for  other  tabulated  figures  which  follow  I  am 
indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Graphic,  who,  in  a  series  of  articles 
headed  "Are  we  ruined  by  the  Germans?"  has  exposed  many  of  the 
fallacies  propounded  by  our  author. 
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In  another  Table  he  gives  an 


ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

IN    MILLIONS    STERLING. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

I89I 

I892 

1893 

I894 

1895 

British  Goods  exported  ) 
to  Germany                  ) 

'5'7 

IS  '7 

15-8 

18-5 

i9'3 

l8'8 

,7-6 

17-7 

I7-8 

20-6 

Foreign    and    Colonial") 

Goods  exported  from  r 
British       Ports       to  t 

io'6 

"'5 

n'6 

I2'8 

11  '2 

II'I 

12*1 

I0'3 

II'4 

12*2 

Germany                      ) 

With  reference  to  these  Tables,  the  writer  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  remarks  that  the  figures  may  not  be  absolutely 
correct  owing  to  disturbances  caused  by  some  exports  to 
and  from  both  countries  being  shipped  at  Dutch  or  Belgian 
ports  and  credited  to  Holland  and  Belgium  respectively. 
However  this  may  be,  these  figures,  on  comparing  them  with 
those  relating  to  our  trade  with  other  nations,  bring  to  light 
the  curious  fact  that  Germany  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
where  our  exports  as  a  whole  exceed  in  value  our  imports, 
although  these  are  swelled  by  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of 
sugar  supplied  to  us  under  cost  price.  If  anything  could 
still  the  clatter  of  our  Protectionists  about  Germany  and  the 
so-called  "  balance  of  trade,"  it  would  be  this  circumstance. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  on  iron  and  steel  with  ihe 
following  extracts  from  The  Times  of  October  5th  and  the 
Economist  of  October  24th. 

The  Times,  in  an  article  headed  "The  British  Steel 
Industry — Remarkable  Advance,"  informs  us  that  "during 
the  last  week  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  has 
collected  and  published  the  statistics  of  the  production 
of  steel  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  The  figures 
show  an  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  output,  which  is 
a  specially  interesting  fact  in  view  of  the  discussion  that  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  year  or  more  as  to  the  alleged 
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superiority  of  German  methods,  and  the  success  of  Con- 
tinental competition.  It  appears  that  the  total  production 
of  steel  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  was  as 
much  as  1,969,320  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  3,938,640  tons  a 
year,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  output  of  steel  hitherto 
arrived  at  by  any  European  country.  .  .  .  The  largest 
increase  of  output  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
open-hearth  steel  industry,  which,  although  not  much  over 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  scarcely  worked  on  a  commercial 
scale  twenty  years  ago,  now  yields  over  2,100,000  tons  of 
material  per  annum.  This  is  an  advance  which  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  branch  of 
British  iron  making,  and  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history 
of  British  industry.  .  .  .  There  is  every  probability 
and  expectation  that  the  demand  for  steel  will  continue  on 
a  large  scale.  .  .  .  The  growth  of  the  steel  trade  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  plant  now  in  operation  in  this 
country  is  of  the  most  modern  kind,  and  if  our  manufac- 
turers can  only  keep  free  from  strikes,  and  get  fair  terms 
from  railway  and  shipping  companies,  they  may  take  heart 
of  grace  for  the  immediate  future." 

The  Economist  says: — "According  to  returns  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association, 
the  output  of  pig-iron  during  .the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  half-year  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.  The  total  make  of  pig-iron  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  first  half  of  1896  amounted  to 
4,328,444  tons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  8,656,888  tons  a 
year.  This  shows  an  advance  of  over  607,000  tons  on  the 
pig-iron  output  of  the  first  half  of  last  year,  which  amounted 
to  3,721,000  tons,  and  the  increase  appears  to  be  pretty 
fairly  distributed  over  all  the  leading  pig-iron-producing 
districts,  including  especially  Cleveland  and  Scotland.  .  .  . 
The  recent  outcry  as  to  foreign  competition  invests  with  a 
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special  interest  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
United  Kingdom  has  made  a  greater  advance  in  production 
than  any  other  country  has  done  in  the  current  year.  Our 
increase  of  output  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  at  the 
rate  of  over  twelve  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year,  which  is 
believed  to  be  more  than  the  increase  of  output  likely  to  be 
shown  by  all  other  European  countries  put  together." 

So.  much  for  "  Ichabod  !  " 

Ships  come  next.  Our  author  is  pleased  to  admit  that 
in  shipbuilding  "  England  is  actually  at  the  head  of  the  list." 
But  "  even  here  a  national  craft  is  on  the  black  list  too." 
Then  we  are  given  some  scrappy  comparisons  : — "  In  1883 
the  total  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  892,216 
tons;  in  1893  it  reached  only  to  584,674;  in  1894,  it  is 
true,  it  rose  to  669,492,  but  this  is  much  below  the  total  of 
1892,  which  was  801,548  "...  "  The  year  in  which  we 
built  most  vessels  for  other  nations  was  1889,  when  we 
supplied  them  with  183,224  tons.  The  four  following  years 
showed  a  progressive  decrease,  getting  down  as  low  as 
89,386  tons  in  1893,  and  though  1894  showed  an  increase 
to  94,876  tons,  the  upward  movement  was  trifling  compared 
with  the  successive  decreases  of  the  previous  years." 

Then  we  are  told  how,  in  contrast  to  our  decline, 
Germany  is  increasing  her  output  of  ships,  how  in  1894 
"  the  mercantile  navy  .  was  increased  by  seventy-one 
bottoms,  only  fifteen  of  which  were  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  fifty-four  were  built  at  home,"  and  how 
"  England,  once  the  shipbuilder  of  the  world,  is  glad  and 
thankful  to  get  the  German's  leavings  ! " — and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect. 

Our  author's  "scientific"  method  is  to  be  traced  in  these 
comparisons.  As  regards  our  total  output,  in  order  to  find 
our  biggest  recorded  figures  he  goes  back  to  1883,  and  he 
finds  there  892,216  tons  against  669,492  tons  in  1894.  As 
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regards  ships  built  for  foreigners,  he  selects  in  like  manner 
1889,  when  we  built  183,224  tons  against  94,876  tons  in 
1894.  He  goes  back  twelve  years  in  one  case  and  six  in 
the  other.  If  for  our  total  output  he  had  selected  1886,  he 
would  have  found  that  it  was  then  only  331,000  tons.  If 
for  ships  built  for  foreigners  he  had  selected  1885,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  was  then  only  36,000  tons.  But  this 
would  not  have  suited  our  author.  The  impression  he  seeks 
to  convey  is  that  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face. 

In  order  to  correct  this  impression  of  impending  ruin 
which  our  author  seeks  to  convey  I  append  the  following 
Table,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  September 
i  yth,  compiled  by  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  SHIPBUILDING. 

TOTAL  OUTPUT  OF   BRITISH   AND   IRISH  YARDS. 

In  thousands  of  tons. 

1881.  1882.  1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895. 
609  783  892  588  441  331  377  574  855  813  809  801  584  669  648 

BUILT  ,FOR  FOREIGNERS  ONLY. 

108  116  124  91  36  39  70  91  183  161  139  109  89  95  128 

These  figures  show  that  shipbuilding  is  a  very  fluctuating 
trade.  Our  total  output  in  1881  was  609,000  tons,  rising 
to  892,000  tons  in  1883,  and  falling  to  331,000  tons  in 
1886.  It  then  rose  to  855,000  tons  in  1889,  and  fell  to 
584,000  tons  in  1893,  the  last  two  years  showing  respectively 
669,000  and  648,000  tfcns. 

As  to  German  shipbuilding,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  our 
author  makes  no  mention  of  the  actual  amount  of  tonnage 
built  in  1894.  He  tells  us  that  seventy-one  "bottoms  "  were 
built,  of  which  fifteen  fell  to  British  yards;  but  the  pertinent 
query  arises,  What  is  a  "  bottom "  ?  If  we  knew  that 
quantitatively,  we  might  be  able  to  institute  some  useful 
comparisons.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  in  shipbuilding,  as 
in  other  industries,  State  aid  has  been  invoked  Doubtless 
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the  peculiar  "  forcing  the  market "  policy  of  Germany  has 
been  at  work  there. 

As  to  shipping,  "  the  ubiquitous  German  is  also  starting 
into  rivalry."  He  is  a  long  way  behind,  but  "  he  is  already 
second  in  steam  tonnage  to  ourselves  alone."  His  "  effective 
tonnage  in  1893  was  4,214,385,  in  1894  it  was  4,473,526, 
an  increase  of  8  to  9  per  cent.,  while  England's  ratio  in  the 
same  period  was  only  about  3^  per  cent."  Here  we  have 
the  percentage  fallacy  once  more  dished  up.  To  show 
this  we  must  make  a  comparison  with  the  British  figures. 
England's  effective  tonnage  in  1893  was  25,999,232  tons; 
in  1894  it  was  26,863,241  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
864,009  tons,  equal  to  3^  per  cent.  Now,  according  to 
our  author,  the  German  increase  was  only  359,141  tons, 
and  we  see  at  a  glance  that  England's  3^  percentage  beat 
Germany's  by  504,868  tons. 

Cutlery  is  next  on  the  list.  Under  this  head,  in  five 
pages,  our  author  descants  much  on  German  artfulness  and 
fraud,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him,  as  all 
are  prepared  to  admit  what  he  very  properly  states. 

Next  comes  Hardware  which,  for  statistical  purposes 
our  author  takes  in  the  lump.  We  are  told  that  in  1882  we 
exported  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  ^4,107, 125  ; 
and  that  since  then  there  has  been  an  almost  steady  declen- 
sion, till  in  1895  tne  total  reached  is  but  £i, 856,532.  The 
figures  for  the  years  1892-3-4  are  given,  being  respectively  for 
German  trade  ;£3>795>2oo,  .£3,756,000,  and  .£3,704,000; 
and  for  English  trade  £2,194,726,  £"2,046,606,  and 
£1,834,481.  Many  other  figures  are  given  as  regards 
machines,  implements,  and  tools  of  all  sorts.  From  these 
it  would  appear  that  our  exports  of  machines,  etc.,  which  in 
1890  amounted  to  17!  million  pounds  sterling,  had  declined 
in  1895  to  i6j  millions;  while  Germany's  exports,  which  in 
1890  amounted  to  3^  millions  sterling,  had  risen  to 
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4j  millions.  Needless  to  say,  1890  was  a  "record"  year 
in  our  export  trade,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  other  year 
might  put  a  more  favourable  complexion  on  matters.  As 
our  author,  however,  does  not  adduce  the  German  official 
figures  for  any  year  prior  to  1890,  I, am  unable  to  make  any 
comparison.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Germans,  by  means  which  are  legitimate,  and  by 
practices  which  our  author  characterises  as  insidious  and 
deadly,  such  as  fraud  and  evasion,  subsidised  transport, 
and  sweating  the  home  consumer,  have  forced  a  market 
for  their  wares  abroad,  and  have  made  an  inroad  into  the 
trade  of  all  rivals. 

Textiles  are  next  treated.  Here  we  are  told  : — "  Ger- 
many is  not  our  sole  rival.  The  East  herself  is  menacing 
our  cotton  trade ;  Belgium  has  entered  into  competition 
with  us  on  the  ground  of  linen  and  lace ;  France  is  fighting 
us  hard  for  the  silk  market ;  the  world  at  large  contends 
against  us  for  pre-eminence  in  this  or  the  other  field."  Our 
author's  purview,  however,  is  restricted  to  Germany; 
"  German  antagonism  is  systematic,  universal,  deadly,  and 
may  be  considered  a  thing  of  evil,  and  a  thing  apart." 

As  to  Cotton  : — "  The  Manchester  man's  commercial 
outlook  is  as  gloomy  as  his  native  city."  Figures  are  given, 
such  as: — "In  1881  England  exported  piece-goods  (white 
and  plain)  to  the  value  of  ^"37,169,517  ;  in  1895  her  total 
was  only  ,£27,353,695.  As  far  back  as  1872  her  exports  of 
cotton  piece-goods,  printed,  checked,  or  dyed,  reached 
£23,360,694;  last  year  it  was  only  £19,424,928.  She  sent 
away  £621,913  worth  of  stockings  and  socks  in  1882,  and 
only  £219,381  worth  in  1895.  The  prosperity  of  her  sewing 
thread  industry  is  of  later  date;  yet  in  1891  it  was  worth 
£3,254,193,  but  in  1895  no  more  tnan  £3, 1 62, 1 6 1.  .'-"•'. 
In  bleached  and  dyed  cotton  yarn  and  twist  there  was  a 
quantitative  rise  between  1893  and  1895  from  36,105,100  Ibs. 
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to  40,425,600  Ibs.,  with  a  fall  in  the  value  from  ^£1,862,880 
to  ;£i, 832,477.  Between  1865  and  1895  the  average  price 
per  pound  of  cotton  yarn  declined  from  23-98d.  to  less  than 
8'85d."  We  are  told  that  Germany  is  in  no  wise  chiefly 
responsible  for  all  this.  "  Home  competition  with  over-pro- 
duction are  badly  to  blame ;  even  worse  to  blame  is  India ; 
Belgium  is  anything  but  guiltless ;  disaster  is  preparing  in 
industrial  China  and  Japan.  ...  It  is  evident  that 
Lancashire  is  quickly  nearing  the  limit  of  her  load." 

Our  author's  "scientific"  method  shines  brilliantly  in 
the  foregoing  passage.  His  object  is  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  our  cotton  trade  is  on  the  eve  of  a  final 
catastrophe,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  turns  to  our  Trade 
Returns  and  serves  up  the  jumble  of  disjointed  comparisons 
just  quoted.  He  does  not  compare  the  unfortunate  year 
1895  with  anyone  preceding  year  as  regards  our  total  trade, 
but  he  cuts  up  that  trade  into  its  component  parts,  and 
compares  the  figures  appertaining  to  each  component  part 
with  the  highest  figures  he  can  find  for  any  one  year  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

For  one  comparison  with  1895  he  goes  back  to  1881  ; 
for  another  he  quotes  the  figures  of  1872  ;  for  another  those 
of  1882;  for  another  those  of  1891  ;  for  another  those  of 
1893,  which  last  he  illustrates  by  quoting  the  price  of  cotton 
yarn  for  1865  ! 

Considerations  as  to  space  forbid  much  comment  on 
such  misleading  comparisons.  Two  or  three  things,  how- 
ever, may  be  noted.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  notions  as 
to  the  actual  progress  of  our  cotton  trade,  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  not  only  the  figures  in  our  Trade  Returns 
relating  to  quantities  and  values,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  products  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  raw  material.  Other  circumstances  must  also  be  taken 
into  account,  and  in  the  present  case  there  are  circumstances 
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which  have  affected  the  figures  themselves  of  our  Trade 
Returns.  Our  author  does  not  come  up  to  this  standard. 
He  tells  us  how  our  export — cotton  yarn — has  declined  in 
price  since  1865,  but  he  omits  to  tell  us  that  our  import — 
raw  cotton — has  also  fallen  ;  that  in  1865  it  was  ^"7*56  per 
cwt.  and  in  1895  only  ^1*94.  He  also  says  nothing  about 
circumstances  of  which  he  is  aware,  and  which  he  mentions 
in  another  place.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  some  years 
ago  our  imports  to,  and  exports  from,  Germany  were  swollen 
by  cotton  piece-goods  being  sent  from  here  to  be  dyed  in 
Germany,  where  the  secrets  of  dyeing  were  better  known. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case,  so  that  poor  1895  has  to  bear 
the  sins  of  former  years.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  other  nations  progress  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  monopolise  for  ever  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods. 

Our  author  tells  us  that  "  Germany  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  foisting  her  cotton  goods  upon  the  world's  market  to  a 
degree  at  all  correspondent  with  her  ambition  in  this 
particular  line,  or  with  her  achievement  in  others.  For 
the  present,  it  would  seem  that  her  successes  and  her 
energies  are  for  the  most  part  centred  in  the  home  market, 
which  she  is  carefully  fostering  by  means  of  heavy  duties 
on  foreign  goods."  We  are  next  presented  with  more 
figures,  showing  her  progress  in  various  directions,  our 
author  closing  this  section  by  calling  attention  to  the  for- 
midable nature  of  the  Belgian  peril,  a  Table  being  given 
showing  how  Belgian  cotton  goods  have  been  imported  into 
England  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  years  1893-4-5. 
There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  Table,  for  instead  of 
a  progressive  increase,  it  shows  a  progressive  decrease. 

As  our  author  does  not  give  anything  like  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  this  branch  of  our  trade,  I  append  the 
following  figures  extracted  from  the  Daily  Graphic  of 
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September    tyth,  which   to   some   extent   will   supply  the 
omission. 

COTTON  YARNS. 
Ten  years'  exports  in  millions  of  Ibs. 

1886.      1887.      1888.      1889.      1890.      1891.      1892.      1893.      1894.      1895. 
254       251       256       252       258       245       233       207       236       252 

COTTON   PIECE  GOODS,  &c. 
Ten  years'  exports  in  millions  of  yards. 

1886.      1887.      1888.      1889.      1890.      1891.      1892.      1893.      1894.      1895. 
4850      4904      5038      5001      5125     49 12      4873     4652      5312      5033 

Linen  and  Jute  come  next.  "  Linen  is  in  far  worse 
straits  than  cotton  ;  for  whereas  in  1864  (if  we  went  back 
farther,  the  case  would  show  darker  still)  our  export  of 
home-spun  linen  yarn  was  valued  at  £2,991,969,  thirty 
years  later  it  was  worth  no  more  than  .£939,202.  In  1864 
the  export  of  white  or  plain  fabrics  was  declared  at 
£6,614,284;  in  1894  at  £2,895,100."  Other  figures  are 
given  showing  the  falling  off  in  the  linen  trade.  The  debacle, 
we  are  told,  "  is  not  wholly  the  effect  of  foreign  competition. 
The  oaze  for  cheapness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it 
Unless  tfiere  come  a  great  revulsion  in  the  general  taste, 
the  cheaper  wares  must  triumph  all  along  the  line."  Jute 
has  displaced  linen.  "In  1864  our  export  of  home-made 
linens  brought  in  £8,172,813,  and  our  export  of  manu- 
factured jute  £356,764.  In  1895  our  export  of  home- 
made linens  was  worth  no  more  than  £4,082,559,  while  our 
export  of  manufactured  jute  was  £2,232,427.  That  is  to 
say,  on  our  combined  exports  of  linen  and  jute  yarns  we 
are  £1,784,887  the  worse  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
on  our  export  for  the  manufactured  articles  £2,214,591. 
Promising,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Here  again  we  find  the  "  scientific "  hand  at  work. 
Linen  must  be  shown  to  be  in  dire  straits,  so  we  are  harked 
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back  to  the  figures  of  1864,  the  time  of  the  American  civil 
war  and  the  cotton  famine.  Ever  since  that  time  the  linen 
trade  has  been  a  declining  one  all  over  the  world.  Cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics  have  taken  the  place  of  linen  ones. 
Shirts  are  made  of  cotton,  not  of  linen,  and  in  many  warm 
countries  where  once  linen  was  the  only  wear  light  woollen 
textures  have  taken  its  place. 

We  are  then  treated  to  another  "  scientific  "  comparison, 
which,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  percentage  fallacy,  is  a  gem 
more  luminous  and  more  perfect  than  any  yet  noticed. 
"Between  1885  and  1895  the  value  of  the  German  export 
ran  up  from  200,000  to  2,337,000  marks.  In  other  terms, 
the  German  jute  trade  multiplied  more  than  elevenfold  in 
eleven  years.  Our  export,  it  is  needless  to  say,  shows  no 
such  increase;  for  in  1885  the  total  (yarns  and  manufactures 
both)  was  worth  ,£2,176,387  ;  and  in  1895  it  was  worth  but 
£2,588,545.  With  a  lift  of  over  1,100  per  cent,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  lift  of  less  than  19  per  cent,  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Union  of  German  Jute  Producers 
report  that  in  some  textile  factories  the  dressing  works  have 
had  so  much  to  do  that  they  are  unable,  for  all  their 
capacity,  to  supply  the  demand.  .  .  .  Comment  may 
seem  impertinent  after  such  figures  as  these." 

What,  let  me  ask,  does  our  author  expect  from  British 
enterprise  ?  Is  anyone  crazy  enough  to  suppose  that  if  the 
Germans  increase  their  trade  1,100  per  cent,  from  £"10,000, 
the  insignificant  figure  from  which  they  started,  that  the 
British  should  increase  their  trade  of  over  two  million 
pounds  by  1,100  per  cent,  also — that  is,  by  twenty-three 
millions — and  that  in  default  of  this  they  suffer  defeat?  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  in  eleven  years,  while  the  Germans 
added  £"106,850  to  their  jute  exports,  the  British  added 
£412,158  to  theirs. 

The  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Daily  Graphic  of 
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September  lyth,  give  a  connected  view  of  our  linen  and  jute 
industry  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 

LINEN  AND  JUTE  YARNS. 
Ten  years'  exports  in  millions  of  Ibs. 

1886.      1887.      1888.      1889.      1890.      1891.      1892.      1893.      1894.      1895. 
Linen  16         16         15         14         15         15         15         16         16         17 
Jute      31         24         27         34         34         33         26         29         35         35 

LINEN  AND  JUTE  PIECE-GOODS,    &c. 

Ten  years'  exports  in  millions  of  yards. 

1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895. 
Linen  164  164  177  181  184  159  171  158  156  204 
Jute  216  244  232  265  274  284  266  265  233  255 

Silk  is  next  discussed.  The  trade,  we  are  told,  report? 
a  certain  activity  in  the  make  of  silken  fabrics,  but  our 
author  distrusts  the  prophets  of  good  tidings,  and  gives 
figures  showing  how  our  export  of  thrown,  twist,  and  yarn 
silk  has  declined  from  ^516,519  in  1891  10^296,788  in 
1895,  and  of  silk  manufactures  from  ,£1,744,645  in  1891 
to  ^1,432,002  in  1895;  while  our  imports  of  all  kinds  of 
silk  during  the  same  period  rose  from  ^"11,179,588  to 
^15,090,707. 

France,  we  are  told,  is  the  premier  maker  in  this  de- 
partment, her  most  formidable  rivals  being  Holland  for  broad 
stuffs  and  Belgium  for  ribbons.  As  to  Germany  :  "  The  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  German  export  trade  in  silk  is  not 
to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  future  developments.  Thus 
far  the  operations  of  Germany  in  the  silk  market  have  been 
characterised  by  a  tendency  to  fluctuation  which  contrasts 
with  her  steadiness  on  other  lines,  and  makes  the  work  of 
forecast  a  little  difficult.  But  a  broad  survey  will  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  note  of  the  German  silk  trade  is  ex- 
pansion. .  .  .  Suffice  to  say  that  in  1894,  a  year  in  some  ways 
specially  hard  on  certain  branches  of  the  industry,  Germany 
exported  silk  to  the  value  of  102,500,000  marks,  and  that 
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sum  represents  a  trade  near  four  times  greater  than  our 
own." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  our  silk  trade  has  declined,  and 
the  causes  may  be  many  and  various.  Some  of  these  are 
adverted  to  by  our  author :  "  It  is  just  now  the  fashion 
for  the  maker  to  complain  that  he  cannot  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  English-woven  brocades  and  the  like,  and  that 
he  has  to  put  off  his  customers  with  foreign  goods.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  maker  insists  (by  the  medium  of  his  trade 
journals)  that  Englishwomen  will  buy  only  Continental 
silks,  and  that  in  England,  therefore  (to  quote  the  Textile 
Manufacturer  for  i5th  November,  1895),  'no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made'  to  produce  fabrics  worthy  to  compete 
with  'the  very  superfine  goods  turned  out  by  the  Con- 
tinental designers.' " 

However  this  may  be,  the  German  silk  trade  has  de- 
clined as  well  as  our  own.  On  examination  of  the  Abstract, 
we  find  that  the  following  figures  constitute  what  our  author 
calls  "a  tendency  to  fluctuation  "  with  a  "note  of  ex- 
pansion": In  1884  German  silk  exports  amounted  to 
,£8,547,200;  in  1886  they  fell  to  £3,958,75° '>  rismg  m 
1887-90  to  an  average  of  ,£9,532,750;  falling  in  1892 
to  ^£7, 100,650  ;  rising  in  1893  to  ,£7,628,000;  and  falling 
in  1894  to  ^5,192,650. 

Our  author  winds  up  this  section  by  calling  attention  to 
"  the  wonderful  advance  of  Belgium  "  in  silk  as  in  other 
textiles.  "  For  example,  her  export  to  England  alone  of 
*  Bonneterie,  Passmenterie,  et  Rubanderie '  was  three  times 
greater  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1895  than  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1893  ;  while  that  of  'Tulles,  Dentelles,  et 
Blondes  de  Soie '  had  risen  from  3,700  to  28,424  francs." 
An  alarming  picture  truly  ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  "  three 
times  greater"  amounts  to;  and  on  examining  the  Abstract 
for  Belgium  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  silks. 
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The  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Daily  Graphic 
of  September  lyth,  show  the  course  of  our  silk  trade  in 
recent  years : — 

SILK. 

YARNS.     Ten  years'  exports  :    in  millions  of  Ibs. 

1886.      1887.      1888.      1889.      1890.      189,1.       1892.      1893.      1894.      1895. 
•5          -6          -5          '8          '8  r  7          '8          '8          7 

PIECE-GOODS,  &C. .    in  millions  of  yards. 
778          10          966657 

Wool  and  Worsted  come  next.  We  are  told  that  "  here 
is  another  industry  exposed  to  special  peril  by  reason  of 
late  improvements  in  trade."  In  1894  all  was  gloom  in 
Bradford  ;  traders  were  anxiously  waiting  the  passing  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Bill.  "In  1895  the  expansion  came, 
and  manufacturers  have  abounded  in  happiness  and  orders 
ever  since.  Here  it  is  that  the  danger  comes  in."  "  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  no  monopoly  for  Bradford. 
Germany  also  has  shared,  and  those  who  know  the  Germans' 
genius  for  permanently  improving  an  opportunity  will  see  in 
this  good  reason  for  disquietude."  "The  German  grapples 
the  new  chance  with  hooks  of  steel."  "This  is  shown  by 
the  strange  and  terrifying  case  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
fourteen  years  between  1880  and  1893  our  exports  to  the 
States  of  woollen  dress  goods  have  fallen  from  40,620,256 
square  yards,  valued  at  8,719,721  dollars,  to  27,503,999 
square  yards,  valued  at  4,588,009  dollars;  while  Germany's 
have  risen  from  3,024,879  square  yards,  valued  at  759,900 
dollars,  to  20,246,819  square  yards,  valued  at  4,464,688 
dollars.  Our  proportion  of  the  total  trade  was  56*5  per 
cent,  in  1880,  and  27  per  cent,  in  1893." 

The  above  is  one  of  our  author's   artfully  concocted 

comparisons.     It  is  a  jumble,  unique  in  its  way,  made  up 

of  the  "  Hanse   Towns "  blunder  combined  with  carefully 

chosen  dates  and  partial  statistical  exhibits.     Why  does  he 

D   2 
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confine  it  to  the  United  States  market  only,  and  to  dress 
goods  only,  and  to  the  years  1880  and  1893,  when  he  has 
before  him  the  figures  for  the  total  trades  of  the  two 
countries  and  for  the  years  1894  and  1895?  It  can  only 
be  to  startle  and  terrify  us.  Let  us  examine  the  latest  home 
and  foreign  Abstracts.  The  year  first  mentioned  in  the 
foreign  Abstract  is  1884.  In  that  year  Germany's  total 
export  of  woollen  manufactures  amounted  to  £9,255,100, 
and  in  1894  to  £"6,495,300.  Britain's  export  in  1884 
amounted  to  ,£20,136, 561,  and  in  1894  to  £"14,010,741. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  Germany's  figures  for  1895,  but 
the  British  export  for  1895  amounted  to  £"19,737,944,  and, 
as  the  monthly  trade  returns  tell  us,  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1896  amount  to  £14,736,179  against  £"15,180,718 
for  the  same  period  in  1895.  With  these  broad  facts  before 
us  what,  let  me  ask,  becomes  of  "  the  strange  and  terrifying 
case  of  the  United  States  "  ? 

The  author  then  deals  with  our  import  of  woollens, 
beginning,  in  his  desultory  fashion,  with  1861  and  ending 
with  1895.  "Our  bill  for  rags  has  risen  from  .£336,107  to 
£730,023  ;  for  Berlin  wools  and  fancy  yarns  (practically 
all  German)  from  .£58,910  to  £216,435;  f°r  Yarns  f°r 
weaving  from  £306,648  to  £1,825,590 ;  for  all  other 
manufactures  from  £1,419,336  to  £10,976,828."  He  de- 
rides the  notion  that  the  yarns  are  raw  material.  "  They 
are  partly  manufactured  articles,  and  the  processes  they 
have  already  undergone  are  processes  which  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  English  industry."  This  is  a  strange  pro- 
nouncement, and  very  strange  when  compared  with  what 
our  author  says  under  "  Iron  and  Steel."  Respecting  Pig- 
iron  he  writes  :  "  We  send  large  quantities  of  this  product 
to  Germany.  That  satisfaction  is  horribly  discounted  when 
we  regard  pig-iron — as  we  must  regard  it — as  really  raw 
material  for  the  use  and  profit  of  German  manufacturers." 
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These  are  the  contradictory  utterances  of  an  "  Economist  at 
Sea." 

But  let  us  pass  on.  Whether  yarns  are  raw  material  or 
not,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  British  and  German 
figures  relating  to  them.  In  1884  German  imports  were 
valued  at  ^4,665, 650,  and  in  1894  at  ^"5,031,650.  In 
1884  German  exports  amounted  to  ^1,606,500,  and  in 
1894  to  ,£2,139,000.  On  the  other  hand,  British  imports 
in  1884  were  valued  at  ^1,675,019,  and  in  1894  at 
^1,511,924.  On  the  exports  side  we  find  that  in  1884 
they  amounted  to  ^3,225,696,  and  in  1894  to  ^4,7 18,205. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  German  figures  later  than 
1894,  but  our  Abstract  and  our  monthly  trade  returns  tell 
us  that  in  1895  our  export  of  yarns  rose  to  ,£5,372,313, 
and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1896  to  ^4,288,683  against 
,£3,934,294  for  the  same  period  in  1895. 

The  following  figures  extracted  from  the  Daily  Graphic 
of  September  i7th  show  the  course  of  our  woollen  trade  in 
recent  years. 

WOOLLENS. 

YARNS.     Ten  years'  exports :  in  millions  of  Ibs. 

1886.       1887.       i838.       1889.       1890.       1891.       1892.       1893.       1894.       1895. 
46          40          43          45          4i  4i  45          So          53          61 

"TISSUES";  "COATINGS  AND  STUFFS";  "DAMASKS,  TAPESTRY, 
AND  MOHAIR  FLUSHES";  "FLANNELS";  AND  "CARPETS  AND 

DRUGGETS." 

Ten  years'  exports  :  in  millions  of  yards. 
273         281         264        268        253        223        213        194         168        242 

Our  author  next  takes  "  a  dip  into  the  history  of  German 
woollens."  "  In  the  Sixties,"  he  says,  "  there  was  no  German 
Empire,  so  it  will  serve  our  purpose  well  enough  to  start 
from  1885."  In  1885  the  export  of  "  Gekammte  Wolle  " 
was  valued  at  £2 45,000,  in  1895  at  ^96 1,850;  in  felt  it 
was  in  1885  £130,000,  and  in  1895  £267,000.  A  Table 
is  appended  showing  that  the  export  of  German  woollens 
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of  all  sorts  to  England  alone  were  in  1890  of  the  value  of 
^"906,251,  and  in  1894  of  ^1,216,542.  He  then  states 
that  "our  spinners  confess  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Belgians,  in  the 
spinning  of  Botany  yarns  of  certain  counts ;  but  as  English 
Botany  yarns  have  the  best  reputation,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  English  spinners  should  not  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Bradford  Observer,  and  give  the  matter  earnest  attention. 
.  .  .  With  individual  exceptions,  our  people  are  the  victims 
of  a  chronic  indisposition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.' 
Our  author  then  compares  this  torpor  with  the  energy  and 
intelligence  with  which  the  Germans  seize  the  opportunities 
for  bold  advertisement  which  are  afforded  by  foreign  ex- 
hibitions. Our  author  then  calls  attention  to  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  Germans  which,  he  says,  are  ominous  for 
us,  instancing  "a  variety  of  worsted  having  a  high  lustre 
and  feeling  like  silk,"  and  their  "patented  process  for 
manufacturing  velvet  leather,"  and  then  winds  up  the 
section  by  suggesting  that  a  Committee  of  Investigation 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  whole  matter  of 
Continental  methods,  successes,  and  prospects,  which  might 
do  much  to  re-establish  our  supremacy,  indicating  two 
points  for  inquiry :  "  The  foreigner's  superiority  in  design, 
and  his  suppleness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  needs  of 
whatever  public  he  may  take  it  on  him  to  supply." 

Our  author  turns  next  to  Chemicals.  "The  Chemical 
Trade  is  the  barometer  of  a  nation's  prosperity."  Twenty 
pages  are  devoted  to  chemicals  of  all  sorts.  The  subject  is 
divided  into  five  chief  divisions:  (i)  Crude  Drugs  and 
Medicinal  Preparations ;  (2)  Heavy  Chemicals ;  (3)  Fine 
Chemicals;  (4)  Anilines  and  their  derivatives;  and  (5) 
Essential  Oils. 

Much  that  the  author  says  with  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Germans  in  their  knowledge  of  chemistry 
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and  its  application  to  industrial  pursuits  may  be  admitted. 
They  found  a  neglected  field,  and  they  have  occupied  it 
with  conspicuous  success.  But  this  does  not  excuse  ex- 
aggerated statements  and  misleading  statistics.  We  are 
told  that  "the  wreck  in  some  branches  of  our  export  of 
imported  merchandise  is  more  startling  than  anything  in 
the  annals  of  British  commerce."  He  instances  Peruvian 
Bark,  all  of  which  formerly  came  to  England  from  South 
America,  then  from  Ceylon,  then  from  Java,  which  now 
dominates  the  market,  and  all  goes  to  Amsterdam.  Then  : 
"The  English  drug  trade  cannot  endure  the  high  dock 
charges  of  the  Port  of  London.  .  .  .  The  charges  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  exacted  at  the  Continental  ports 
(in  some  cases  they  are  twice  as  much)."  "  Hamburg  is 
a  standing  peril  to  English  trade."  "The  dock  system 
there,  and  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  makes  traffic  much 
cheaper  than  traffic  at  London;  and  the  charges  of  the 
shipping  companies  trading  thither  favour  the  Continental 
merchant."  In  this  and  in  German  "push"  and  English 
"sloth"  "consists  the  explanation  of  much  that  has  befallen 
the  English  drug  trade." 

Respecting  Alkali,  our  author  says  :  "  Down  to  late  years 
alkali  was  a  peculiarly  English  industry.  In  1873  our 
alkali  export  was  worth  near  three  millions  sterling.  How 
we  have  fared  is  told  by  the  following  table."  The  table 
shows  that  in  1873  our  export  was  worth  ^2, 929,006,  and 
in  1895  only  ,£1,560,140.  "Here,"  says  he,  "we  are 
confronted  with  the  damning  fact  that,  whereas  fresh 
uses  and  (owing  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  abroad) 
fresh  markets  for  alkali  products  are  continually  being 
found,  the  export  of  the  greatest  alkali  trader  in  the  world 
was  last  year  of  little  more  than  half  its  value  in  the  early 
Seventies."  The  foregoing  is  another  instance  of  our 
author's  "scientific"  method  of  dealing  with  facts  and 
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figures.  To  point  his  moral,  he  selects  two  years,  one  of 
them  when  our  alkali  export  was  highest  in  value,  the  other 
when  it  was  lowest,  and  he  refrains  from  telling  us  that  in 
1873  the  price  per  cwt.  was  ^"12-32,  and  in  1895  only 
^4-99,  the  comparison  being  thus  doubly  unfair.  A 
little  calculation  would  show  that  if  the  prices  of  1873 
had  obtained  in  1895,  our  exports  in  value  would  have 
been  3^  millions  instead  of  the  i \  millions  recorded. 

The  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Daily 
Graphic,  September  i4th,  show  the  course  of  our  alkali 
trade  in  recent  years. 

EXPORTS  OF  ALKALI. 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantities  —     ) 
Thousands      > 

6,242 

6,162 

6,343 

6,032 

6,332 

6,227 

5,886 

5,833 

5,082 

6,249 

of  cwts.           J 

Values—            ) 

Thousands     > 
of  £'s.            ) 

1,788 

i,743 

1,639 

',573 

2,089 

2,335 

2,119' 

1,858 

I,63i 

i,557 

Our  author  is  properly  severe  on  our  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  training  with  regard  to  chemistry 
in  its  practical  application  to  commerce,  as  compared  with 
the  Germans.  He  instances  anilines  and  their  derivatives. 
"  It  was  the  discovery  of  anilines  that  wrought  the  biggest 
revolution  in  modern  chemistry.  These  dyes  are  extracted 
from  coal-tar  products."  Instead  of  using  "such  cheap 
stuff,  we  suffer  the  German  chemist  to  ship  it  from  our 
ports,  that  in  mighty  German  factories  he  may  extract  the 
colours  wherein  the  world  and  his  wife  are  bedizened,  and 
coin  himself  such  profits  as  must  make  some  Englishmen 
sick  with  envy,  and  some  others  sick  with  shame."  "  Yet 
anilines  are  an  English  discovery.  Forty  years  ago  Mr. 
Perk  in  found  out  how  to  extract  a  mauve  dye  from  coal-tar, 
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and  for  a  time  such  trade  as  there  was  in  anilines  was  in 
English  hands."  "  There  is  a  special  reason  for  our  failure 
in  anilines.  One  knows  not  whether  the  label  should  be 
'  Parsimony  '  or  *  Purblindness ' — it  is  probably  a  blend  of 
both."  "  The  British  manufacturer  rarely  employs  more 
than  six  chemists,"  while  "there  is  one  factory  at  Elberfekl 
where  not  less  than  sixty  trained  chemists  form  a  part  of  the 
permanent  establishment,"  and  another,  "The  Badische 
Anilin  und  Sodafabrik  at  Mannheim,  which  employs  an 
even  greater  number."  "  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
technical  education,  despite  its  noisiness,  is  wretchedly 
backward.  The  workers  lack  knowledge,  the.  professors 
disdain  its  practical  application,  and  the  Dewsbury  and 
District  Technical  School  is  found  advertising  for  an  as- 
sistant science  master,  c  qualified  to  teach  chemistry  and 
physics,'  at  sixty  pounds  a  year.  That  is  how  the  Germans 
have  conquered  the  world  in  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  practical  needs." 

Interspersed  with  these  remarks  are  the  usual  scrappy 
comparisons  and  exaggerations  in  which  our  author  indulges. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  these  at  length.  The  following 
Tables  extracted  from  the  Daily  Graphic,  September  i4th, 
relating  to  chemical  manures,  and  dye  stuffs,  show  that 
we  are  not  yet  quite  wiped  out  of  the  field  : — 

CHEMICAL  MANURES   EXPORTED. 

Value  in  thousands  of  £'s. 

1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895. 
1,615  I»^4i  1.849  2'°5°  2,073  2,ni  2,138  2,309  2,329  1,949 

DYE  STUFFS   EXPORTED. 

Value  in  thousands  of  ^'s. 

1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895. 
483  499  469  492  531  524  443  452  415  473 

As  to  Salt,  our  author  tells  us  that  "  the  Germans  have 
encroached  upon  us."  He  descants  on  the  "  Salt  Union, 
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Limited,"  and  says  they  reckoned  without  Germany. 
"  India  needs  much  foreign  salt,  and  the  Indian  ryot  needs 
it  cheap.  .  .  .  The  natural  result  followed :  German 
salt  to  a  large  extent  ousted  English  from  the  Indian 
market."  Then  figures  in  the  usual  style  are  given. 

That  there  is  exaggeration  here  as  elsewhere  may  be 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  Tables  extracted  from 
the  Daily  Graphic,  September  i4th. 

INDIAN   IMPORTS  OF  SALT. 

Thousands  of  tons. 
Year  ending  March  3ist.     From  United  Kingdom.  From  Germany. 

1891  ...  273  ...  61 

1892  ...  222  ...  103 

1893  ...  241  ...  47 

1894  ...  269  ...  48 

1895  .»  315  .»  82 

EXPORTS  OF   BRITISH   SALT. 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantities  —  ) 
Thousands  \ 

805' 

819 

890 

667 

726 

671 

654 

636 

769 

74° 

of  tons    ) 

Values—    •) 

Thousands  J- 

,S88 

525 

486 

5  18 

6S3 

5-Q6 

539 

504 

604 

546 

of^'s.    ) 

Our  author  winds  up  this  section  with  some  remarks  on 
Soap.  He  asks,  "  Why  should  this  manufacture  be  so  largely 
in  foreign  hands  ?  They  twit  us  with  our  debased  fondness 
for  the  tub,  and  they  do  but  add  injury  to  insult  when  they 
send  us  the  soap  for  use  therein.  The  Germans — a  non- 
tubbing  race — have  not  as  yet  invaded  the  English  soap 
market  so  victoriously  as  is  their  wont ;  though  even  here 
the  Teuton  hand  may  be  discerned  by  the  expert  in  forged 
trade-marks.  At  present  their  chief  success — complete  in 
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its  way — in  the  soap  trade  consists  in  routing  the  English 
export  by  means  of  protective  duties,  and  this  they  have 
effectually  accomplished.  One  very  big  English  firm  has 
tried  to  break  the  barrier  down.  But  that  English  firm  has 
failed,  for  the  German  genius  loves  not  reciprocity." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  another  delicious  instance  of 
our  author's  method.  Facts  and  statistics  being  adverse  to 
his  foregone  conclusion  as  to  the  ruin  of  this  British  industry, 
he  omits  all  reference  to  them,  and  attempts  to  ride  off  in 
remarks  on  English  tubbing  and  German  non-tubbing, 
which  are  intended  to  be  funny.  The  truth  is  that  the 
figures  of  our  soap  trade  defy  his  "  scientific  "  manipulation. 
Even  if  he  goes  back  thirty  years,  as  he  has  done  occa- 
sionally, there  are  no  mountain-top  figures  to  help  him  like 
those  of  1872  and  1873  in  other  cases,  which  he  has  so 
misleadingly  quoted.  If  we  begin  with  1866,  when  our 
soap  export  was  of  the  value  of  ^24 1,109,  wu"n  tne  Pfice 
2  7 '485.  per  cwt.,  and  cast  our  glance  through  the  interven- 
ing years  down  to  1895,  when  our  export  amounted  to 
,£756,704,  the  price  being  20783.  per  cwt,  there  is  not  a 
single  year  in  which  there  was  any  near  approach  to  our 
last  year's  trade. 

The  course  of  our  soap  trade  during  the  last  ten  years  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  Table,  compiled  by  a  writer  in 
the  Daily  Graphic,  September  i4th  : — 

EXPORTS    OF    SOAP    FROM    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantities  —  -) 

Thousands  > 

427 

453 

500 

493 

497 

524 

541 

605 

576 

728 

of  cwts.  J 

Value—    'i 

Thousands  > 
of^'s    ) 

447 

452 

482 

503 

534 

57i 

586 

644 

621 

757 
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Our  author  then  takes  up  the  "  Lesser  Trades,"  which 
he  defines  as  those  which  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
gigantic  industries  hitherto  dealt  with. 

Toys  come  first.  Figures  are  given  as  to  our  imports  from 
foreign  countries  in  1895.  The  total  value  was  ^991,647, 
of  which  Germany,  which  will  include  Holland,  sent  us 
^796,727  worth.  "You  may  search  the  Board  of  Trade 
export  returns  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  any  export  of  British 
toys  anywhere."  Our  author  then  descants  at  length  on  the 
inferiority  of  these  to  foreign  ones,  contrasting  the  rough- 
ness and  lack  of  finish  of  English  toys  with  the  realism  and 
finish  of  the  foreign  article,  winding  up  by  asking  why  the 
English  toyman  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantage 
which  cost  of  carriage  gives  him  over  the  foreign  imports, 
this  cost  averaging  from  8  to  12  J  per  cent. 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  serves  to  point  out  a 
department  of  industry  which  we  might  cultivate  with 
profit. 

Glass  comes  next  under  review.  After  some  disparaging 
remarks  concerning  English  medicine-bottle  manufacture  as 
compared  with  German,  our  author  gives  figures  to  show  how 
our  exports  of  glassware  have  declined.  "In  1889  we  sent 
forth  common  bottles  to  the  tune  of  ^464,742,  in  1895  to 
the  tune  of  ^"323,814.  As  far  back  as  1873  we  exported 
plate  glass  to  the  value  of  ^328,699,  but  in  1895  the 
export  only  amounted  to  .£79,901 — about  a  fourth,  that  is, 
of  what  the  industry  was  worth  to  us  twenty  years  since." 
Once  more  we  are  treated  to  our  author's  "  scientific " 
method.  Our  exports  in  1889,  in  one  case,  and  in  1873,  in 
the  other,  are  the  highest  on  record.  They  are  selected 
with  set  purpose,  while  the  fact  that  the  price  of  plate  glass 
per  square  foot  in  1873  was  3-0 is.,  and  in  1895  onty  i'i°s., 
is  not  mentioned. 

Our  importations  are  then  referred  to,  and  a  table  is 
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given  which  shows  that  of  "  glass  manufactures  (not  window 
glass)  imported  from  Germany  and  Holland,"  we  imported 
in  1890  ^621,605  worth;  in  1894  ,£1,012,727  worth;  and 
in  1895  ,£892,405  worth;  and  we  are  further  told  that  the 
total  German  export  of  glass  and  glassware  has  shot  up 
from  38,059,000  marks  in  1883  to  46,767,000  marks  in 
1895. 

With  regard  to  all  this,  I  will  simply  quote  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  Daily  News,  September  22nd, 
which  may  be  read  in  connection  with  ( i )  the  remarks  on  the 
linen  and  jute  trade  on  page  31,  and  (2)  with  those  on  page 
52,  respecting  our  author's  ridicule  of  what  he  terms  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  "  comfortable  theory "  that  "  if  we  lose 
ground  in  one  industry  we  make  up  for  it  by  increased 
production  in  another." 

"  Ulster  has  learned  what  appears  to  be  the  true  lesson 
of  competition,  whether  home  or  foreign.  It  abounds  with 
examples  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  energy  diverted 
from  less  prosperous  to  more  encouraging  channels.  Mr. 
McBride,  a  Belfast  journalist,  who  is  recognised  by  his 
fellow  citizens  as  a  high  authority  upon  the  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  of  this  city  which  fills  him  with  such  pride, 
traces  its  prosperity  to  the  increasing  diversity  of  its 
industries,  and  gives  another  and  even  an  amusing  side  to 
the  very  tales  upon  which  the  pessimists  would  seize.  For 
example,  he  will  tell  you  of  a  great  bottle-making  industry 
which  flourished  in  Belfast.  It  has  succumbed  and  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  pages  of  wailing  in  such  books  as 
*  Made  in  Germany.'  It  has  not  only  failed,  but  attempts 
to  revive  it  have  failed,  and  is  there  any  town  which,  for  its 
size,  is  more  in  need  of  bottles  than  Belfast,  which  fills 
bottles  for  teetotallers  and  whisky  drinkers  with  equal 
pleasure  and  diligence?  For  the  three  months  ending  June 
last  Belfast  imported— likely  enough  from  Germany-- it 
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matters  not,  for  the  point  to  be  illustrated — 2,179  tons  ol 
empty  bottles,  and  only  exported  46  tons.  Do  you  say  to  a 
Belfast  man  that  it  is  a  pity;  he  will  laugh  and  explain 
that  it  pays  the  Belfast  people  better  to  make  the  spirit  or 
the  famous  aerated  waters  that  fill  the  bottles,  and  get 
cheaper  bottles  from  abroad.  It  may  be  wondered  that  the 
Belfast  people  don't  make  the  bottles  as  well  as  the  where- 
withal to  fill  them,  since  the  bottle-making  trade  was  once 
their  own.  But  surely  they  know-  best :  it  is  certain  that 
the  ruined  bottle  industry  has  not  meant  ruined  Belfast ;  it 
might  be  made  one  of  the  chapters  of  these  gruesome  tales 
of  'industrial  shame/  but  as  a  fact  it  has  not  at  all  con- 
tributed to  the  '  industrial  shame  '  of  Belfast.  On  one  of 
the  sites  of  the  ruined  bottle  trade  stands  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  ropeworks  of  the  kingdom.  On  ground  re- 
claimed from  the  river  stand  flourishing  shipbuilding  works, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  a  province  that  has  neither  iron  nor 
coal  at  its  hand.  Every  man  is  doing  the  best  for  himself, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  find  some  channel  for  his  industry 
whatever  trade  may  fail.  When  Germany  takes  to  cheap 
bottles,  he  will  fill  them  for  her,  and  all  the  world's  bottles 
besides.  It  is  proved  by  Belfast  that  it  is  in  the  spirit  and 
the  energy  and  the  enterprise  of  the  people  that  the  cure  for 
foreign  competition  is  to  be  found." 

Earth  and  China  wares,  including  Clay  manufactures,  are 
next  considered.  We  are  told  that  "  our  export  has 
dwindled  from  ^2, 562,088  in  1883  to  ^2,170,322  in 
1 895  ;  while  our  import  is  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Eighties.  Of  course,  Germany  is  re- 
sponsible for  part  of  this  increase.  Her  export  of  porcelain 
goods,  worth  ,£365,000  in  1885,  was  worth  .£737,500  ten 
years  later." 

Here,  again,  we  see  our  author's  "  scientific  "  method  at 
work.  Of  course,  as  to  our  export  of  chinaware,  1883,  the 
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year  he  selects  for  comparison,  has  affixed  to  it  the  largest 
figures  on  record.  If  he  had  selected  1884  in  the  Abstract, 
which  was  before  his  eyes,  he  would  have  seen  that  our 
export  was  ^2, 166,030;  and  if  he  had  chosen  1885,  only 
,£2,005,278.  Not  having  the  German  figures  before  me,  I  can- 
not ascertain  whether  the  "  scientific  "  method  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them  also.  Then  as  to  our  imports  having  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Eighties,  I 
find  that  the  average  of  the  three  years  1880 — 2  amounted 
to  ;£539>859>  an<*  of  the  three  years  1893—5  to  £643,893, 
which  is  an  increase  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Cement  is  next  on  the  list.  "  Read  the  export  returns 
of  English  cement  for  the  last  six  years,"  says  he ;  and  we 
are  furnished  with  a  table  showing  that  in  1890  we  exported 
628,441  tons,  valued  at ;£i, 281, 963  ;  and  in  1895  395>401 
tons,  valued  at  ^641, 918;  and  he  asks,  "Could  anything 
be  more  melancholy?  Up  to  1890  English  cement  makers 
had  been  steadily  building  up  their  trade.  Thirty  years  ago 
our  total  export  was  represented  by  a  sum  of  ,£280,916,  but 
the  steady  drain  of  the  last  six  years  tells  an  unmistakable  tale. 
Do  you  ask  where  the  trade  has  gone  ?  According  to  our 
Consul-General's  Report  on  Trade  of  Hamburg  for  1893, 
it  has  gone  to  Germany.  It  is  to  the  rise  of  the  industry 
in  Germany,  and  to  her  improvement  of  the  product  (which 
aforetime  was  of  very  inferior  quality),  that  Kent  owes  the 
decline  in  her  one  important  manufacture."  All  which 
needs  no  comment. 

Leather  Goods  are  next  handled.  We  are  told  that 
"  the  chief  advance  of  Germany  is  in  the  matter  of  gloves. 
The  English  glove  trade  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  mention 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  so  far  as  the  export  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  respect  of  the  import,  you  may  learn  there- 
from that  the  value  of  the  German  gloves  brought  in  had 
risen  from  ^4,453  m  l89°  to  ,£2J7>934  in  1895."  "Glove- 
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making  itself,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  industry.  There 
is  also  the  preparation  of  the  Leather.  Now,  English  leather 
ranks  high  ;  yet  our  principal  glovers  get  their  material  from 
the  Continent.  .  .  .  We  imported  from  Germany  in  1895 
Handschuhleder  to  the  value  of  14,133,000  marks  (from 
11,732,000  in  1894):  our  export  thither  of  the  same 
material  figuring  at  1,389,000  marks.  .  .  .  German 
glove  leathers  are  advancing,  and  by  big  strides  too.  In 
7885  the  export  was  worth  24,800,000  marks;  in  1895, 
47,599,000."  "Even  more  remarkable  is  the  German 
advance  in  matter  of  waxed  cloth.  In  1885  the  export 
was  worth  no  more  than  600,000  marks  ;  in  1895  it  had 
risen  to  1,114,000." 

All  this  is  in  our  author's  finest  u  scientific  "  style.  We 
are  told  that  the  chief  advance  of  Germany  is  in  the  matter 
of  gloves,  and  that  in  six  years  ending  1895  she  had  in- 
creased her  export  by  some  £24,500.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve this,  for  on  turning  to  the  foreign  Abstract  we  find 
that  German  advance  in  leather  has  been  a  backward  one. 
The  Abstract  tells  us  that  the  total  leather  goods  export  of 
Germany  was  in  1884  worth  .£7,503,450  ;  in  1885 
£6,981,950;  and  in'  1894  £5,623,900,  a  decrease  since 
1884  of  no  less  than  £1,829,550.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  examine  the  British  figures  for  the  same  period,  we  find 
that  in  1884  our  total  export  was  valued  at  £3,977,424, 
in  1885  at  £4,009,129,  and  in  1894  at  £3,546>778> 
showing  a  decrease  since  1884  of  only  £450,646.  If  we 
take  the  figures  for  1895,  we  find  that  our  total  exports 
amounted  to  £3,833,980.  It  would  be  instructive  to  learn 
what  the  corresponding  German  figures  were. 

Our  author  says  nothing  about  all  this,  but  goes  into 
some  involved  remarks  as  to  the  cross-trading  in  leather 
goods  between  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Paper  and  Pasteboard  are  next  treated.      Our  author 
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tells  us  that  in  the  matter  of  paper  our  old  Abstracts  denote 
the  import  of  none  save  printing  or  writing  paper,  and 
that  it  is  startling,  therefore,  to  fall,  in  later  Abstracts,  on 
the  notes  of  such  gigantic  amounts  as  are  credited  .  .  .  under 
the  head  of  "Other  Paper  except  Hangings."  For  these 
"the  last  issue  sets  forth  for  1880  the  sum  of  £709,294. 
Ten  years  later  that  amount  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
it  has  been  mounting  steadily  ever  since,  as  thus:  1890, 
,£1,528,932;  .  .  .  1894,  ^2,122,041."  In  1895,  we  are 
told,  England  bought  foreign  unprinted  paper  to  the  value 
of  ,£2,046, 1 06  ;  foreign  printed  to  the  value  of  £254,042; 
and  foreign  straw-board,  mill-board,  and  wood  pulp-board 
to  the  value  of  .£545,254.  Also  that  for  1893,  1894, 
and  1895  these  three  items  ran  up  from  £"2,347,204  to 
£2,845,402.  "  So  much  for  German  export  and  English 
import,"  he  exclaims.  The  English  export  trade  is  then 
referred  to,  and  figures  are  given  which  show  that  in  1888 
the  total  value  of  English-made  paper,  other  than  hangings, 
exported  was  £1,674,908,  sinking  in  1894  to  £1,274,741, 
and  in  1895  to  £^>288,763.  Here  again  the  "scientific" 
hand  is  at  work.  Oar  paper  export  in  1888  was  the 
highest  on  record,  and  so  our  author  selects  it  for  com- 
parison ;  in  1880  it  amounted  to  £1,106,996. 

We  are  then  told  how  the  exports  of  certain  descriptions 
of  paper  from  Germany  have  increased ;  that  in  the  eleven 
years  since  1885  the  export  of  writing  and  blotting  paper 
has  risen  from  23,609  tons  to  42,794  tons;  yet  in  1885  it 
was  worth  20,100,000  marks,  and  in  1895  only  14,122,000 
marks.  These  facts  do  not  indicate  any  very  lively  and 
profitable  state  of  things  in  the  German  paper  trade,  and 
some  natural  reflections  are  suggested  by  them.  We  are 
saved,  however,  from  any  trouble  in  this  respect  by  what 
our  author  himself  says  :  "  This  is  significant  of  the  general 
havoc  wrought  by  German  industrialism.  Not  only  is 
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English  trade  being  rained,  and  the  English  worker  being 
turned  out  into  the  street  to  look  for  work  which  has  gone  to 
Germany;  but  also  the  German  workers  and  capitalists, 
under  the  stress  of  that  competition  they  have  themselves 
created,  must  put  up  with  an  ever-diminishing  revenue  from 
their  product.  At  present,  thanks  to  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  factories  (a  matter  of  new  machinery 
and  better  organisation),  to  protective  freights  and  other 
industrial  aids,  they  are  not  feeling  the  full  effect  of  the 
new  conditions  as  they  will  do  later.  Beset  by  dwindling 
profits  and  falling  wages,  and  a  deepening  labour-strain, 
they  will  have  time  and  occasion  to  reflect  that  the  counsels 
of  the  Agrarian  Party  were  after  all  worth  listening  to ;  at 
the  same  time  that  we  on  our  side  of  the  water  shall  be 
puzzling  miserably  at  accentuated  unemployed  and  low 
wages  problems.  Meanwhile,  they  have  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch,  as  have  those  other  nations  which  have  brought  up 
their  home  manufactures  on  a  diet  of  Protection  and  Export 
Bounties." 

There  is  more  in  the  same  vein  about  the  parlous  state 
of  the  foreign  paper  trade  which  need  not  be  quoted ;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  what  our  author  says 
about  Nemesis  eventually  overtaking  the  nations  whose 
exports  are  nurtured  by  Protection,  and  fed  by  bounties,  is 
about  as  complete  a  vindication  of  our  Free  Trade  policy  as 
could  be  desired. 

Musical  instruments  are  next  touched  upon.  Of  these, 
we  are  told  that  in  1895  England  imported  to  the  value 
of  ^996,193,  of  which  sum  ^"563,018  went  to  the  credit 
of  Germany,  and  ,£146,913  to  that  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. Our  author  then  descants  on  the  tricks  practised 
by  the  Germans  in  what  he  calls  their  "  depredation  on  our 
national  music  trade."  He  tells  us  of  pianos  bearing  an 
English  name  and  address,  perhaps  Messrs.  Smith  & 
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Jones,  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  but  which,  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  notwithstanding,  may  be  English  in  nothing 
besides.  They  come  over  in  bits,  which  are  put  together 
by  "  Messrs.  Smith  &  Jones,  who,  in  effect,  are  German 
agents  in  disguise." 

"As  for  the  English  export,  in  1884  it  was  worth 
£265,414,  and  by  1895  it  had  got  down  to  £159,293,  of 
which  the  German  proportion  was  £9,813."  Of  course, 
more  suo,  our  author  selects  1884,  where  our  highest  figures 
are  to  be  found.  He  then  proceeds  to  contrast  them  with 
those  of  the  German  export.  We  are  told  that  "in  1886 
the  export  of  pianos  alone  had  a  value  of  £"740,000,  ten 
years  later  £1,054,000  ;  and  for  last  year  .£733,000  must 
be  added  [to  what  ?]  for  musical  toys,  and  ,£980,050 
for  divers  kinds  of  musical  instruments,"  including  musical 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  the  like  weird  devices.  "  It 
matters  not  what  country  we  take  as  test,  the  result  is  always 
the  same.  Germany  commands  the  market,  and  extends 
her  dominion  with  each  year."  The  market  in  Chili  is  in 
her  hands.  "  Her  export  to  Finland  more  than  doubled  in 
four  years."  The  Australasian  trade  is  "  scooped."  "New 
Zealand  in  1892  imported  534  pianos,  446  of  which  came 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain  sharing  the  remaining  88  with 
other  countries."  "  Europe  tells  the  same  tale.  Nearly  all 
the  musical  instruments  bought  in  Roumania  come  from 
Germany ;  England  hasn't  a  look  in.  Austria  and  France 
once  held  the  market  there,  but  even  they  have  given  way 
before  the  invincible  German.  France,  indeed,  seems  as 
little  able  to  resist  him  as  ourselves ;  and  the  Swiss  trade, 
once  her  monopoly,  has  passed  into  his  hands."  "The  Swiss 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ascribed  this  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  German  maker."  The  United  States  also,  "notwith- 
standing severe  native  competition  and  heavy  protective 
duties,  is  all  a-tinkle  with  German  pianos."  "The  German 
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Government  allowed  all  exhibits  intended  for  the  Chicago 
Exposition  to  travel  on  the  State  Lines  free  of  cost,  while 
the  Shipping  Companies  folio  wed  suit  by  materially  reducing 
their  ocean  freights."  Then  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
subvention  paid  by  the  Saxon  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  models,  etc.,  to  the  Trade  Museum  of  Markneukirchen, 
an  institution  for  furthering  the  Musical  Instrument  Trade 
there. 

As  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  German  Musical 
Instrument  trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  (i)  that  there 
must  be  some  other  factor  at  work  besides  the  usual  German 
methods  to  give  them  the  command  of  the  market ;  and  (2) 
that  neither  in  Free  Trade  England  nor  in  Ultra-Protec- 
tionist America  has  their  competition  been  successfully  met. 

Printing  is  our  author's  final  instance.  We  are  told 
that  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  are  also  under  the 
blight,  and  that  our  part  is  shrinking.  In  1891  the  value 
of  our  Export  of  Printed  Books  was  ;;£r, 388,669,  in  1895 
;£i, 232,946.  Once  more  we  behold  our  author's  "  scientific  " 
method.  The  figures  for  1891  are  the  highest  on  record. 
A  contrast  is  then  drawn  between  these  figures  and  those  of 
the  German  export.  Under  the  head  of  "  Biicher,  Karten, 
Musikalien,"  the  value  in  1885  was  30,100,000  marks,  and 
in  1895,  52,478,000  marks.  "Of  Farbendruckbilder, 
Kupferstiche,  &c.,"  the  export  in  1885  was  21,800,000, 
and  in  1895  46,143,000.  "What  is  the  moral  of  these 
figures ?"  he  asks.  "The  facts  they  disclose  are  that  our 
export  is  gradually  dwindling  while  German  export  is  going 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  but  too  much  reason, 
and  it  may  be  stated  in  the  two  words — '  inferior  workman- 
ship ' ;  for  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  England's  inability  to  hold  her  own.  So  far  as 
printing  in  general  is  concerned,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who  is  largely  interested  in  the  trade,  gave  me  four  reasons 
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more:  (i)  superior  education,  (2)  the  stupid  conservatism 
of  the  English  Trade  Unionist,  (3)  the  ditto  ditto  of  the 
English  master  printer,  and  (4)  the  suicidal  jealousy  of  the 
English  typefounder."  Our  author  states  also  that  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  London  trade  assured  him  that 
good  work  (bookbinding  and  lithography  in  particular) 
cannot  be  got  outside  the  Continent.  The  English  work  is 
scamped,  clumsily  finished,  late  in  delivery,  and  expensive. 
The  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  workers  take  pride  in 
their  work,  and  bestow  great  pains  upon  its  details ;  and 
obviously,  in  such  industries  as  these,  attention  to  detail  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  good  work.  It  follows  that  so  long 
as  national  characteristics  exist  as  they  are,  England  must 
remain  in  the  background. 

Our  author  then,  after  a  few  more  remarks,  concludes 
this  section  of  his  work  in  these  words  :  "  Here  ends  the 
tale  of  England's  industrial  shame." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Statements  further  discussed — "Why  Germany  beats  us" — "What  we 
must  do  to  be  Saved  " — Bounties  and  Subsidies — Sugar — Germany 
and  British  Commerce — Ten  Years'  British  and  German  Domestic 
Exports  compared  —  A  Neo-Protectionist  —  Mental  Struggles  — 
Decision  for  Fair  Trade  and  Commercial  Federation  of  the  Empire 
— Inconsistency — Economic  Qualifications — Pans  Asinorum — Sir 
R.  Giffen's  "Assumption" — Our  Excess  of  Imports — Notions — 
A  Blunder  of  60  Millions — "  Spending  all  our  Income  " — "  Living 
on  our  Capital "  —  How  Excess  of  Imports  is  paid  for  —  An 
"Economist  at  Sea "  —  Protection  —  Commercial  Federation  — 
Arguments  against — Second  Congress  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1892 — Third  Congress,  1896 — Protection  and  Federation  an  Im- 
possible Remedy  for  a  Non-Existent  Disease — Direction  of  our 
Foreign  Trade  first  half  of  1896— Trade  with  the  Colonies— Trade 
with  Foreign  Countries — Decrease  in  German  Exports  to  Great 
Britain — Increase  in  British  Exports  to  Germany — German  Com- 
petition a  BOGEY. 

WE  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  last  two  chapters 
of  the  book  which  contain  our  author's  notions  as  to  "  Why 
Germany  beats  us,"  and  "What  we  must  do  to  be  saved." 

The  former  reiterates  many  of  his  previous  statements, 
and  his  references  to  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  strikes, 
cheap  and  nasty  goods,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  and 
other  matters,  call  for  no  particular  remark.  What  is  said, 
however,  under  the  heading  "  Bounties  and  Subsidies  "  with 
regard  to  sugar  deserves  a  brief  notice.  We  are  told  that 
in  sugar  "the  Germans  have  hit  us  with  appalling  force." 
As  to  whether  it  is  ourselves  or  the  Germans  who  have  been 
"hit"  by  the  insane  bounty  system  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  figures  which 
are  extracted  from  the  last  Abstract : — 
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In  1 88 1  our  import  of  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  was  2  if 
million  cwts.,  at  a  cost  to  us  of  24^  millions  sterling.  In 
1895  the  quantity  imported  was  41  j-  million  cwts.,  at  a  cost 
of  only  iyf  millions  sterling.  So  that,  taking  these  two 
years  only,  and  leaving  out  all  previous  and  intervening 
years,  we  find  that  in  1895  we  obtained  19!  million  cwts. 
more  sugar  for  6J  millions  sterling  less  money.  Owing  to 
this  unnatural  state  of  things  the  British  consumer,  which 
term  comprises  not  only  our  housewives  but  those  who 
carry  on  a  variety  of  industries,  obtains  his  sugar  at  2d. 
per  lb.,  while  the  German  consumer  pays  3d.  to  4d. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  in  which  our 
author  seems  to  revel,  there  is  much  with  which  every 
intelligent  Englishman  can  agree.  What  has  occurred  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  that  the  German  Empire  was  founded,  and  that 
Germany  commenced  her  commercial  career  as  one  compact 
nation.  She  found  Great  Britain  with  a  trade  which  ramified 
into  every  corner  of  this  planet,  and  reigning  supreme  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation.  The  Germans, 
our  author  himself  tells  us,  are  keen,  enterprising,  well 
educated,  industrious,  ambitious,  artful  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, unscrupulous.  The  spectacle  of  British  commerce, 
and  the  wealth  accruing  from  it,  naturally  roused  admiring 
envy,  as  also  a  determination  to  participate  at  any  cost 

There  was  plenty  of  scope.  British  machinery  and 
methods  which,  in  other  circumstances,  were  good 
enough,  are  not  good  enough  in  these  days  of  quick  and 
constant  movement  and  change,  when  whatever  is  not  "  up 
to  date  "  must  of  necessity  fail  in  the  general  competition. 
The  Germans  began  the  fight  for  the  world's  markets  with 
several  advantages  as  regards  these  matters.  A  German 
manufacturer  can  start  a  factory  containing  every  modern 
improvement  in  machinery,  and  can  adopt  every  new 
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process  at  one  initial  cost.  The  Englishman,  if  he  wishes  to 
keep  his  place,  has  to  sell  his  obsolete  plant  for  little  more 
than  old  iron,  and  to  buy  a  new  one.  There  is  scarcely  a 
branch  of  manufacture  in  which  displacements  of  this  kind 
have  not  taken  place.  And  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards 
ships  and  shipping. 

The  Germans  found  one  department  in  which  this  was 
conspicuously  the  case — that  of  chemistry  applied  to  com- 
mercial production.  This  is  a  field  of  industry  which  was 
only  partially  occupied  by  us,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  German  genius  and  application,  and 
here  their  success  has  been  conspicuous. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  urged, 
not  omitting  what  may  be  said  respecting  the  inertness  of 
the  British  trader,  arising  naturally  out  of  a  long  uninter- 
rupted and  unchallenged  success,  a  defect  of  which  full 
advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  hungry  Teuton. 

But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  After 
all,  what  does  this  German  success  amount  to?  What 
does  it  quantify?  I  have  given  on  page  18  the  figures  re- 
lating to  British  and  German  Domestic  Exports  for  the  last 
ten  years,  a  period  during  which  we  have  felt  the  full  brunt 
of  German  competition,  and  we  find  that  at  the  end  of  the 
time  for  which  we  have  the  statistics  of  both  countries — 
that  is,  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  vear — German 
trade  increased  6\  millions  on  120  millions;  while  British 
trade  increased  13!  millions  on  i66|  millions.  Now, 
whatever  may  lie  in  the  future,  this  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment, and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  serves  to  show  that  in  what- 
ever way  we  compare  the  figures,  whether  by  actual  amount, 
percentage  of  gain,  or  per  head  of  population,  instead  of  the 
Germans  beating  us  we  are  beating  the  Germans  ! 

After  the  reduclio  ad  absurdum  which  the  quantitative 
exhibits  I  have  given  inflicts  on  our  author's  contentions, 
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one  is  tempted  to  dismiss  "  Made  in  Germany  "  with  the 
exclamation,  "  If  this  be  German  success  and  British  defeat, 
long  may  the  process  continue  ! "  That,  however,  is  a 
course  which  I  will  not  pursue.  The  book  contains  so 
many  statements  and  arguments  bristling  with  Protectionist 
fallacies,  that  it  will  be  useful  and  diverting  to  dissect  and 
expose  them. 

The  first  topic  to  which  I  will  advert  is  our  author's  in- 
consistency. He  is  one  of  our  Neo-Protectionists.  "  He 
tells  us  so  himself.  Concerning  Fair  Trade  he  says  :  "  A 
consideration  of  the  facts  forces  the  conviction  that  England's 
Free  Trade  policy,  existing  side  by  side  with  Protection  in 
Germany,  has  been  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
strides  which  Germany  has  made  at  England's  expense. 
What  then  ?  Our  fiscal  policy  requires  to  be  reviewed,  if 
not  recast.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
view,  too,  which,  with  an  Englishman's  hereditary  Free 
Trade  instinct,  I  have  struggled  against.  But  the  struggle 
has  availed  me  nothing.  .  .  .  Are  we  then  to  adopt  an 
autonomous  Protective  Tariff?  By  no  means.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  that.  ...  A  middle  course  is  possible. 
.  .  .  Germany  herself,  under  the  Caprivi  Administration, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  it  in  practice.  The  motto  is  simply 
quid  pro  quo.  To  the  extent  to  which  a  foreign  country 
shuts  out  our  goods  from  her  markets,  to  that  extent  should 
we  penalise  her  goods  in  our  markets.  Then  we  must 
federate  the  Empire  in  the  most  practical  way — the  way  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  Our  colonies  must  learn  to  be  filial. 
We  protect  them.  .  .  .  We  pay  all  the  cost.  .  .  . 
They  must  discriminate  in  their  tariffs,  and  admit  English 
products  on  more  favourable  terms  than  those  of  other 
nations.  We  might  in  return  discriminate  between  their 
produce  and  foreign  produce  entering  England.  ...  A 
year  or  two  ago  such  a  suggestion  would  have  been  classed 
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with  Utopian  dreams.  Fair  Traders  were  commonly 
laughed  at ;  to-day  Fair  Trade  is  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics." 

We  are  therefore  counselled  in  the  above  passages  to 
adopt  in  our  own  interest,  and  as  necessary  for  our  salva- 
tion, the  Protectionist  regime  which  Germany  has  estab- 
lished—the very  regime  which  he  declares  in  another  place 
is  bringing  on  her  workers  and  capitalists  diminishing 
returns,  dwindling  profits,  falling  wages,  and  a  deepening 
labour  strain ;  declaring  also  that  they  have  already  begun 
to  feel  the  pinch,  as  have  other  nations  which  have  brought 
up  their  home  manufactures  on  a  diet  of  Protection  and 
Export  Bounties. 

So  much  for  our  author's  consistency.  There  is"  much 
more,  however,  in  the  passages  just  quoted  which  invites 
criticism,  but  I  must  defer  that  for  the  present. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  author's  qualifications  for  discuss- 
ing these  questions.  A  teacher  who  endeavours  to  instruct 
his  hearers  should  at  least  be  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  the  science  he  professes  to  expound.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  mathematician  who  has  not  yet  mastered  the 
pons  asinorum  of  Euclid?  What  are  we  to  think  of  an 
economist  who,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  has  not  yet 
traversed  the  corresponding  bridge-way  in  the  Free  Trade 
question,  our  Import  and  Export  returns?  We  should 
think,  of  course,  that  they  should  both  go  to  school  again 
and  try  to  pick  up  some  elementary  knowledge. 

Our  author  is  in  the  predicament.  I  have  shown 
(page  6)  how,  in  applying  what  he  calls  the  "  simple  test "  of 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  "knocking  to  pieces  "  Sir  Robert 
Giffen's  "assumption  that  if  we  lose  ground  in  one  indus- 
try we  make  up  for  it  by  increased  production  in  another," 
he  has  egregiously  blundered. 
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What  I  stated  was  amply  sufficient  to  bear  out  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  so-called  "  assumption,"  but  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  clinch  the  matter  by  specifying  and 
quantifying  some  of  the  new  industries  which  have  been 
developed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  our 
export  tables  there  is  a  heading,  "  Other  Articles,"  which 
comprises  all  those  which  are  not  considered  worthy  of 
separate  mention.  In  1870  their  value  was  9!  million 
pounds,  and  in  1880,  i8f  million  pounds.  In  1881  the 
system  was  altered ;  some  separate  headings  were  raised 
with  their  values  attached,  and  "  Other  Articles  "  sank  to 
8|  millions.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  which 
were  formerly  lumped  under  "  Other  Articles,"  but  which 
now  have  separate  headings  : — Biscuit  and  bread,  bleaching 
materials,  caoutchouc,  clay,  clocks  and  watches,  coal  pro- 
ducts not  dyes,  cycles,  electric  apparatus  not  steam  engines, 
haberdashery,  instruments  various,  manure,  medicines,  oil 
and  floor  cloth,  plate  and  plate  ware,  potatoes,  rags  &c. 
for  paper,  seeds,  sewing  machines,  skins  and  furs  British, 
skins  and  furs  foreign  British  dressed,  stones  and  slates, 
grindstones,  umbrellas,  wood  manufactured,  alpaca  and 
mohair,  parcel  post.  The  total  value  of  these  in  1895  was 
over  21  \  millions,  while  "Other  Articles  "  figure  at  6£- 
millions.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  since  1870  our  export 
trade  in  miscellaneous  articles,  some  of  which  are  new 
industries,  has  sprung  from  9!  million  to  28^  million 
pounds.  There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  our 
energies  have  found  vent  which  are  not  recorded  in  our 
trade  returns ;  but  there  is  a  notable  one  which  is  recorded, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  Coventry  which,  after  languishing 
for  some  years  under  a  decaying  ribbon  trade,  at  length 
gave  up  that  manufacture,  turned  to  cycle  making,  and 
now  does  a  roaring  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Then 
there  is  the  case  of  Belfast  and  the  bottle  trade,  which,  as 
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depicted  on  page  45,  furnishes  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
substitution  of  an  industry  which  is  more  profitable  for  one 
which  is  less  so.  The  "  Other  Articles  "  item  alone,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  evidence  that  what  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has 
said  is  actually  and  historically  true,  and  that  it  is  not  he, 
but  our  author,  who  is  "  knocked  to  pieces." 

Now  for  our  author's  notions  as  to  our  foreign  commerce 
as  portrayed  in  our  Board  of  Trade  Returns  relating  to 
Imports  and  Exports.  After  stating  that  "  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  estimate  the  perils  to  which  our  commerce  is 
exposed  ...  in  spite  of  diligent  efforts,  the  data  necessary 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  have  eluded 
those  who  have  sought  for  them,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  Similarly  illusive  are  calculations  as  to  the  exact  bearings 
of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  The  disparity  has 
now  existed  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  instead  of  showing 
a  disposition  to  right  itself,  the  returns  are  still  worse 
reading  than  of  old — in  1895  the  difference  amounted  to 
more  than  ;£i  90,000,000." 

Here  our  author  makes  an  astounding  blunder.  He 
overstates  our  excess  of  imports  for  1895  by  about  60 
millions  sterling  by  neglecting  to  take  into  account  our 
re-export  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  figures  for 
which  appear  in  the  Returns  side  by  side  with  those  from 
which  he  makes  his  "  illusive  calculations."  The  Board  of 
Trade  Returns — which  are  simply  the  "  Priced  Catalogue  " 
of  the  articles  imported  and  exported  of  which  our  Custom 
House  takes  cognizance — are,  and  have  always  been,  a 
veritable  pens  asinorum  for  our  Protectionists,  which  not 
one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  ever  been  able 
to  get  over.  Our  author  is  not  the  first  who  has  blundered 
in  the  way  pointed  out,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not  be  the  last. 
The  truth  is  that  our  excess  of  imports  last  year  was  130^ 
millions,  not  190!  millions.  Like  every  Protectionist,  he 
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is  in  evident  dread  of  this  excess ;  he  looks  upon  it  as  a 
very  bad  state  of  things  which  does  not  tend  to  right  itself, 
and  of  which  he  cannot  get  the  "  exact  bearings." 

The  disparity,  he  says,  is  worse  reading  than  of  old. 
But  "  one  may,  of  course,  make  too  much  of  the  fact ;  our 
immense  shipping  business  may  yield  something ;  but  our 
carrying  and  commission  trades  do  not  bring  in  sufficient 
income  to  balance  the  disparity."  He  hints  that  "  the 
existence  of  a  deficit .  implies  that  we  are  living  on  our 
capital."  He  notes  that  "Sir  Robert  denies  this";  and 
that  "in  one  point  of  view  no  doubt  he  is  right.  We  are 
still  a  lending  rather  than  a  borrowing  nation,  and  he  con- 
tends that  we  are  only  expending  our  interest  from  foreign 
investments."  He  then  goes  on  to  say:  "Granting  that 
this  is  so  (it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  figures  on  the 
point),  the  question  must  be  asked,  Can  we  afford  thus 
to  spend  all  our  income  in  foreign  shops  ?  Ought  we  not 
to  be  adding  a  good  portion  of  it  to  our  capital,  in  order  to 
retain  our  position  as  the  wealthiest  nation?  .  .  .  Now, 
other  industrial  states  (notably  Germany)  are  adding  year 
by  year  to  their  capital.  No ;  this  excess  of  our  imports  is 
not  a  healthy  sign." 

All  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  nebulous  and  hazy,  and 
calculated  to  leave  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  John  Bull 
is  spending  all  his  income,  if  not  also  wasting  his  capital, 
in  foreign  shops.  But  John  Bull  has  been  at  this  sort  of 
business  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  instead  of  being 
a  poor  man  at  the  end  of  the  period,  he  is,  as  our  author 
himself  says,  the  richest  man  in  the  world  !  It  was  in  1854 
that  he  began  taking  stock  in  the  modern  way  as  shown  in 
the  Statistical  Abstracts  published  yearly.  Has  our  author 
ever  worked  out  the  amount  of  his  excess  imports  for  the 
forty-two  years  down  to  1895  ?  If  he  has,  he  will  have  seen 
that  they  sum  up  to  more  than  3,470  million  pounds  sterling! 
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"We  are  still  a  lending  rather  than  a  borrowing  nation," 
we  are  told.  Now,  if  a  hundredth  part  of  our  author's 
hazy  suggestions  were  at  all  near  the  truth,  every  sovereign, 
every  bit  of  plate,  every  watch  and  chain,  every  jewel,  every 
bit  of  precious  metal,  everything  valuable  and  movable 
possessed  by  John  Bull  would  have  left  the  country  long 
ago.  Not  only  would  he  have  had  to  empty  his  strong 
box  and  part  with  such  foreign  shares,  bonds,  and  other 
obligations  as  he  might  have  acquired,  but  his  Consols  and 
railways  would  be  owned  by  foreigners,  and  he  would  be 
living  in  the  workhouse  a  drivelling  pauper. 

But,  far  from  having  to  part  with  cash,  bonds,  and  other 
valuables,  in  payment  for  this  excess  of  imports,  John  Bull 
has  managed  to  draw  cash  and  bonds  from  abroad.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  he  has  imported  a  net  balance  of  gold 
and  silver  to  the  value  of  more  than  149  millions  sterling  ; 
while  as  to  shares,  bonds,  obligations,  and  investments  of 
all  kinds,  he  has,  since  he  commenced  business,  managed 
to  make  creation  his  debtor  to  an  amount  which  can  only 
be  roughly  estimated,  but  which  cannot  be  far  off  some 
2,000  millions  sterling. 

After  this  simple  statement  of  fact,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  our*  author's  notions  about  "  spending  all  our  income " 
and  "  living  on  our  capital "  ?  They  prove  to  be  nothing 
but  Protectionist  bugbears.  But  it  behoves  us  now  to  en- 
deavour to  get  at  some  of  the  "  exact  bearings  "  of  this 
question.  As  to  our  being  "  a  lending  rather  than  a  borrow- 
ing nation,  the  truth  is  that  Great  Britain  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  creditor-in-chief  of  the  human 
race.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
investigation.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  creditor  nation 
must  in  some  way  be  paid  the  annual  interest  on  its  foreign 
loans,  either  in  merchandise,  or  bullion,  or  securities.  And 
whatever  may  be  its  other  transactions  with  foreigners,  the 
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interest  due  to  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  general 
settlement.  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to  be  the  world's 
creditor  for  some  2,000  millions,  and  if  we  take  4  per  cent, 
on  this,  the  annual  sum  due  to  her  is  80  millions,  which  sum 
must  be  accounted  for  to  her,  and,  in  the  absence  of  fresh 
transactions,  must  be  remitted  to  her  annually  in  some  sort 
of  shape.  The  Revenue  Returns  show  the  world's  growing 
indebtedness  to  us.  Under  the  heads  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Government  Securities,  Other  Foreign  and  Co- 
lonial Securities  and  Possessions,  and  Railways  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  income  tax  was  paid  in  1877  on  28-2 
millions;  in  1882  on  30*5  millions;  in  1887  on  44*5  mil- 
lions; in  1894  on  55-1  millions;  and  in  1895  on  53'5 
million  pounds  sterling.  Besides  these  sources  of  revenue, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  capital  which  escapes  taxation, 
as  the  interest  is  not  remitted  home  but  reinvested  abroad ; 
and  there  is  much  evasion  of  the  tax  by  coupons  being 
sent  through  other  countries  for  collection. 

Here  at  once  we  have  a  big  hole  of  80  millions  made  in 
last  year's  131  millions  excess  imports. 

The  next  item  I  will  take  into  account  is  that  connected 
with  ships  and  shipping.  We  sell  ships  to  foreigners,  and 
we  build  ships  for  them,  but  their  value  does  not  appear  in 
our  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  As  regards  ships  sold,  no 
figures  are  to  be  found  there  ;  but  as  regards  those  built,  we 
find  that- in  1895  we  constructed  60  sailing  ships,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  10,562 ;  and  179  steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
117,450,  the  latter  class  including  warships — a  very  high- 
priced  commodity.  Some  millions  on  these  items  have  also 
to  be  reckoned.  As  regards  shipping,  we  own  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  effective  ocean  tonnage.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  transporting  our  over-sea  commerce  of  700  million 
pounds  sterling  annual  value,  and  in  carrying  on  an  inter- 
national and  intercolonial  trade.  Ships  are  perishable 
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articles,  and  the  freights  received  by  their  owners  must  not 
only  cover  cost  of  working,  profit,  and  interest  on  capital, 
but  also  the  gradual  return  of  the  capital  itself  spent  on 
their  construction.  Every  ship  launched,  and  every  ship 
repaired  and  sent  to  sea,  involves  an  expenditure  of  ma- 
terial and  of  labour,  constituting  in  every  sense  an  export, 
which  can  be  measured  in  money ;  but  no  mention  of  this 
money  value  is  made  in  our  Returns.  These  "  invisible 
exports,"  as  they  are  called,  amount  to  scores  of  millions  of 
pounds,  and  serve  to  knock  another  big  hole  in  our  131 
millions  excess  imports. 

Then  we  have  to  reckon  up  the  profits  which  our  mer- 
chants receive  on  our  vast  international  trade ;  as  also  the 
commissions  which  they  and  our  bankers  get  for  realising 
the  commodities  which  are  sent  here  for  sale  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  interest  on  loans  payable  in  London,  and 
for  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the  bondholders. 

Then  we  have  to  take  into  account  another  big  item, 
the  Indian  Home  Charges,  which  approach  to  something 
near  20  millions  per  annum,  and  which  are  also  an 
"  export "  of  materials  and  of  labour  and  personal  services 
which  are  paid  for  by  India,  but  which,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  labour,  &c.,  is  concerned,  is  not  entered  in  our  Trade 
Returns. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  other  items  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  get  "  exact  bearings,"  but 
I  will  mention  only  two  more.  During  the  last  few  years  a 
new  and  interesting  state  of  things  has  come  into  notice, 
and  that  is  the  immigration  into  the  old  country  of  wealthy 
Americans  and  the  marriage  into  English  families  of  many 
American  heiresses.  This  means  that  in  addition  to  the 
vast  sums  spent  here  annually  by  rich  and  fugitive  travellers 
from  the  States,  we  have  now  a  colony  from  that  country 
who  are  permanently  located  among  us,  and  who  draw  large 
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sums  annually  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  for  their 
necessary  expenses.  The  Astors,  the  Vanderbilts,  the 
Carnegies,  and  other  millionaires,  and  the  rest,  cannot  travel 
or  live  permanently  here  for  nothing,  and  the  drain  on  the 
Stales  which  such  a  state  of  things  involves  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  a  serious  economic  factor. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago 
there  were  commercial  and  financial  crises  in  Australia  and 
the  United  States  involving  a  general  depression  of  trade, 
and  that  from  the  States  we  have  been  withdrawing  capital 
on  a  large  scale.  The  resulting  effect  of  these  factors  has 
been  necessarily  a  decrease  in  exports  and  an  increase  in 
imports,  which  are  shown  in  our  Returns,  both  as  to  bullion 
and  commodities.  In  1893,  1894,  and  1895  we  imported 
on  balance  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  nearly 
30  millions  sterling,  one-half  of  which  came  in  1895. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises  :  What  values  are  we 
to  attach  to  the  various  items  which  I  have  named?  We 
have  to  take  into  account,  interest  on  loans  and  other 
investments,  ships  sold,  shipping  freights,  merchants'  and 
bankers'  profits  and  commissions,  Indian  home  charges, 
the  new  American  element,  and  capital  called  home.  I 
will  not  attempt,  further  than  I  have  done,  to  mention  any 
particular  figure;  I  will  only  say  generally  that  whatever 
these  items  may  come  to  separately,  their  aggregate  cannot 
be  less  than  150  millions,  and  are  most  likely  something 
approaching  200  million  pounds  sterling,  leaving  an  ample 
margin  for  fresh  foreign  investment,  and  that  the  idea 
that  John  Bull  is  spending  all  his  income  and  trenching  on 
his  capital  is  only  a  figment  of  the  Protectionist  imagination. 

It   is   abundantly   clear    that,   as    regards   the    "  exact 

bearings  "  of  these  and  other  kindred  matters,  our  author  is 

"an  Economist  at  sea."     Like  all  Protectionists,  he  fancies 

that  the  country  is  going  to  ruin,  when  all  the  while  it  is 
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enjoying  a  prosperity  which  is  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
every  other  nation.  Distracted  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
fancied  evils,  and  anxious  for  their  cure,  he  gives  several 
counsels,  every  one  of  which,  we  are  told,  it  is  necessary 
for  our  salvation  to  follow. 

One  of  the  courses  proposed  is  that  we  should  take  to 
Protection  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  particular  form 
advocated  is  Partial  Protection,  consisting  of  an  insistence 
on  our  part  with  other  countries  of  reciprocity  in  trade,  with 
penalties  on  non-compliance,  combined  with  a  sort  of  one- 
sided Commercial  Federation  of  the  Empire. 

We  are  told  that  England  must  "  pull  herself  up  to  the 
German  standard  of  conduct."  But  the  German  standard  is 
a  varied  system.  As  regards  the  attainment  of  scientific 
and  technical  skill,  and  other  legitimate  aids  to  commercial 
success,  it  is  to  be  commended  and  followed.  As  regards 
the  fraud  and  evasion  practised,  it  is  to  be  condemned  and 
avoided.  But  the  standard  comprises  also  a  Protective 
System  which  our  author  himself  tells  us  spells  eventual 
financial  ruin  on  those  who  practise  it,  and  which  therefore, 
we  are  bound  to  conclude,  should  be  also  condemned  and 
avoided,  but  which,  he  tells  us,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  take  up. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment  on  the  incon- 
sistency which  our  author  displays  in  these  pronouncements. 
It  will  be  more  useful  to  consider  his  proposals  taken  by 
themselves.  As  to  our  demanding  from  foreign  nations 
reciprocity  in  trade  under  threats,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  supposing  that  such  demands  would  be  listened 
to  by  a  single  nation.  The  interests  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  change  would  be  too  powerful  to 
allow  any  foreign  Government  to  accede  to  them,  while  the 
proposals  themselves  would  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of 
defeat  on  our  part,  and  an  encouragement  for  our  rivals 
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to  persevere  in  their  Protectionist  policy.  We  should  have, 
therefore,  to  penalise,  as  our  author  terms  it,  the  products 
of  every  nation ;  that  is,  we  should  have  to  recur  to  Protec- 
tion all  round. 

As  regards  Commercial  Federation  with  our  Colonies,  we 
are  told  that  they  "  must  learn  to  be  filial.  We  protect  them 
with  our  flag ;  our  gigantic  navy  is  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  safeguarding  them.  But  we  pay  all  the  cost;  they  in 
return  think  they  have  done  their  duty  by  the  Mother 
Country  when  they  have  sung  the  National  Anthem  at  their 
banquets.  They  must  discriminate  in  their  tariffs  and 
admit  English  products  on  more  favourable  terms  than  those 
of  other  nations.  We  might  in  return  discriminate  between 
their  produce  and  foreign  produce  entering  England : 
Canadian  and  Australian  wheat,  for  example,  might  come 
free ;  wheat  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  and 
Russia  being  penalised  with  a  10  per  cent,  tariff.  So  we 
might  become  a  great  Industrial  Empire." 

We  are  advised  as  necessary  to  our  salvation  to  at  once 
discard  our  fiscal  system,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
half  a  century,  and  under  which  we  have  pre-eminently 
flourished,  in  order  to  recur  to  a  policy  which  was  in  force 
for  the  preceding  half  century,  which  was  tried,  which  failed, 
and  which  was  abandoned. 

This  discarded  policy  was  that  respecting  which  in 
May,  1840,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  under  these  terms  :— "  Ordered,  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  several  duties 
levied  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how  far 
those  duties  are  for  Protection  to  similar  articles,  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  this  country,  or  of  the  British 
possessions  abroad,  or  whether  the  duties  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue  alone." 

That  Committee  was  presided  over  by  the  well-known 
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Joseph  Hume,  and  all  its  members  save  one,  the  venerable 
Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  have  passed  away.  It  made  an 
exhaustive  inquiry.  Its  report,  among  other  things,  spoke 
of  the  raising  of  prices  to  consumers ;  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
community,  accompanied  by  injurious  effects  on  wages  and 
capital;  of  great  diminution  in  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country ;  of  the  limitation  of  our  active  trading  relations ; 
and  of  the  effects  of  the  protective  system  on  manufacture 
and  labour. 

Among  the  recommendations  was  this : — 

"Your  Committee  further  recommend  that,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  whole  system  of  differential  duties,  and  of 
all  restrictions,  should  be  reconsidered,  and  that  a  change 
therein  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  existing  interests 
may  suffer  as  little  as  possible  in  the  transition  to  a  more 
liberal  and  equitable  state  of  things.  Your  Committee  is 
persuaded  that  the  difficulties  of  modifying  the  discriminat- 
ing duties  which  favour  the  introduction  of  British  Colonial 
articles  would  be  much  abated  if  the  Colonies  were  them- 
selves allowed  the  benefits  of  Free  Trade  with  all  the 
world." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  Protection,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  reforms  commenced 
soon  afterwards ;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  the  whole 
system  was  swept  away  and  Free  Trade  established — the 
non-protective  system  which  has  been  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  nation,  and  the  principal  factor  in 
making  Great  Britain  Queen  of  commerce,  Mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  Creditor-in-chief  of  the  human  race. 

A  recurrence  to  the  discarded  system  would  be  full  of 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  almost  certain  disaster.  Who  is  to 
frame  the  scheme  which  shall  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  various  parts  of  our  widely-spread  Empire? 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  are  geographically 
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compact  countries.  Yet  there  the  various  interests  are 
never  satisfied,  but  are  engaged  in  eternal  quarrels.  That 
is  one  difficulty.  The  second  difficulty  is  connected  with 
those  two  treaties — one  with  Belgium  in  1862,  and  one 
with  the  Zollverein  in  1865.  The  objectionable  clauses  in 
those  treaties  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  a  surrender  of 
the  numerous  privileges  conferred  on  all  British  subjects  by 
the  other  parts  of  those  treaties. 

But  supposing  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  that 
some  sort  of  compact  has  been  made,  look  at  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Mother  Country.  To  be  effective  we  must 
tax,  and  tax  heavily,  not  only  manufactures,  but  food  and 
raw  materials.  We  have  been  told,  however,  by  Lord 
Salisbury  that  it  is  impossible  to  tax  these  two  latter,  and 
that  this  constitutes  to  his  mind  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
we  shall  never  return  to  the  ways  of  Protection. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  impossible  thing  done.  We 
should  be  involved  immediately  in  an  industrial  war  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  should  be  subjected  to  a  com- 
petition to  which  that  we  now  undergo  would  be  mere 
child's  play.  Our  rivals  are  on  the  watch  for  any  breach  of 
our  free  import  system.  They  might  take  advantage  of  us 
in  many  ways.  They  might  refuse  us  the  "  most-favoured 
nation  treatment,"  which  we  alone  among  all  the  nations 
have  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  that  policy.  They  might 
discriminate  against  us  and  even  proscribe  our  products. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  power  conferred  on 
him  by  Congress  to  prohibit  by  proclamation  the  import  of 
the  products  of  any  country  which  taxes  unfavourably  those 
of  the  States. 

But  even  if  such  reprisals  were  not  made,  one  and  all 
Protectionist  nations  would  welcome  the  opening  for  com- 
peting with  us  on  something  like  equal  terms.  Some  of 
them  would  be  forced  into  a  struggle  with  us  in  various 
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ways.  They  now  supply  us  with  food  and  raw  materials  on 
the  cheapest  terms.  They  would  be  forced  to  take  up 
other  industries — notably  manufactures.  Take  for  an  illus- 
tration the  case  of  Saxony.  Years  ago  we  taxed  Saxon 
wheat.  Saxony  gave  up  growing  wheat  and  took  to  manu- 
factures, and  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  one  of  our 
most  formidable  competitors.  We  should  have  to  carry  on 
the  industrial  warfare  crippled  in  every  way.  For  our 
workers,  taxed  raw  materials  would  involve  lower  wages, 
and  taxed  food  increased  cost  of  living.  Our  imports  last 
year  amounted  to  416  millions  sterling.  Every  pound  of 
this  would  have  to  be  taxed.  A  10  per  cent,  tax  on  these 
imports  amounts  to  41  millions.  Importers  would  have 
to  recover  this  sum  from  our  consumers  who  buy  them. 
This  means 'that  the  cost  of  living  would  be  increased  for 
everything  eaten  and  worn — for  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  short.  Take  the  item  of  food  alone.  We  import,  say, 
1 60  millions'  worth.  This  is  about  one  half  of  our  home 
production.  Our  total  consumption  of  food,  therefore, 
amounts  to  480  millions,  and  a  10  per  cent,  tax  means 
an  increased  cost  of  48  millions,  which  would  fall  on  the 
masses,  of  our  population,  on  those  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  the  burden. 

All  this  would  be  happening  while  our  foreign  trade 
would  be  crippled,  and  perhaps  ruined,  by  the  fresh  com- 
petition which  we  ourselves  will  have  called  into  existence. 
This  is  what  we  are  to  go  through  in  order  to  set  up  what 
our  author  calls  an  Industrial  Empire.  At  the  present 
moment  three-fourths  of  our  foreign  trade  is  done  with 
foreign  countries,  and  only  one-fourth  with  the  Colonies. 
We  are  called  on  to  sacrifice  the  three-fourths  for  the  one- 
fourth.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  many 
years  must  lapse  before  we  could  substitute  Colonial 
markets  for  foreign  ones,  and  in  the  meantime  we  should 
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be  suffering  enormous  losses  and  privations,  and  should  be 
no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  time  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  condition  of  our  population  under  such  a  regime  would 
be  simply  awful.  It  would  engender  grave  discontent,  and 
might  possibly  lead  to  revolution. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  question.  First,  as  to 
war.  Our  trade  relations  with  other  great  countries  form 
a  bond  which  affords  some  sort  of  guarantee  for  peace.  A 
rupture  with  us  would  involve  vast  losses  on  a  large  portion 
of  their  populations.  The  proposed  fiscal  union  of  the 
Empire  would  destroy  this  guarantee.  Secondly,  some 
country — the  United  States,  for  instance — might  relax  its 
tariff  and  offer  to  trade  freely  with  the  new  combination, 
and  then  the  "industrial  empire "  might  find  itself  in  a  nice 
predicament.  The  Mother  Country  might  wish  to  admit 
the  States;  one  or  more  of  the  Colonies  might  object  to 
this,  as  meaning  ruin  to  them.  There  would  be  danger  of 
disruption. 

Or  it  might  turn  out  that  while  at  home  we  were  groaning 
under  the  intolerable  burden  cast  upon  us,  we  should  see 
in  the  Colonies  an  industrial  system  being  reared  on  an 
unstable  basis,  and  the  first  effects  of  Protection  having 
spent  their  force,  we  should  find  the  Colonists  yearning  for 
other  markets  besides  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  which 
would  by  that  time  be  half  destroyed.  The  consequence 
would  be  general  disappointment  and  discontent  through- 
out the  Empire. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Mother  Country  bears 
nearly  all  the  burden  of  empire  in  the  shape  of  army,  navy, 
and  diplomatic  service,  a  burden  which  as  time  goes  on 
bears  more  and  more  heavily  on  a  population  the  wages  of 
whose  artisans  are  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  they  are 
in  the  great  Colonies.  Our  people  want,  if  possible,  to  get 
this  burden  relieved,  not  to  make  fresh  and  unavailing 
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sacrifices  from  which  no  benefit  could  be  derived.  The 
more  the  policy  of  federating  the  Empire  on  a  Protectionist 
basis  coupled  with  retaliation  on  our  rivals  is  considered, 
the  more  we  must  become  convinced  that  such  proposals  are 
little  else  than  an  impossible  remedy  for  a  non-existent 
disease. 

The  foregoing  considerations  were  urged  by  me  before 
the  Second  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  which  met  in  London,  June  28th,  1892.  I  had 
the  honour  to  appear  as  one  of  the  Delegates  of  the  London 
Chamber,  and  to  move  the  following  Resolution  :— 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  any  fiscal  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  by  means  of 
preferential  duties  being  based  on  Protection,  would  be  politically 
dangerous  and  economically  disastrous ;  and  that  the  arrangement 
which,  more  than  any  other,  would  conduce  to  an  intimate  commercial 
union  would  be  by  our  self-governing  Colonies  adopting,  as  closely  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  non-protective  policy  of  the  Mother 
Country." 

An  amendment  to  this  was  moved  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  Bart.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  as  follows: — 

' '  Whereas  the  British  Empire,  covering  one-eighth  of  the  habitable 
globe,  with  a  population  of  350  millions,  can  amply  supply  the  home 
market  with  the  productions  of  every  clime  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ; 
and  Whereas  a  national  sentiment  of  mutual  interest  and  brotherhood 
should  promote  more  extended  commercial  relations  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  its  many  Colonies  and  possessions— Resolved : 
That  in  order  to  extend  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  the  home 
staple  products  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire,  a  slight  differential 
duty,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments  in  favour  of  certain  home  productions 
against  the  imported  foreign  articles. " 

After  a  two  days'  debate  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  58  Chambers  to  33 ;  and  the  original 
Resolution  carried  by  47  Chambers  to  34. 
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The  Third  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire  met  in  London  on  June  9th,  1896,  and  again  took 
this  important  subject  into  consideration.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
attended,  and  gave  the  opening  address  as  Honorary  Pre- 
sident. At  its  conclusion,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  of  the 
London  Chamber,  took  the  chair.  After  a  two  days'  de- 
bate, in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  were  fully 
recognised,,  and  several  Resolutions  and  Amendments  dis- 
cussed and  withdrawn,  the  following  Resolution,  moved 
from  the  Chair,  was  unanimously  carried  : — 

"  That  this  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  is  of 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  is  an  object 
which  deserves  and  demands  prompt  and  careful  consideration.  The 
Congress  therefore  respectfully  represents  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that,  if  the  suggestion  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  or 
some  of  them,  it  would  be  right  and  expedient  to  promote  such  con- 
sideration and  the  formulation  of  some  practicable  plan  by  summoning 
an  Imperial  Conference  thoroughly  representative  of  the  interests 
involved,  or  by  such  other  means  as  Her  Majesty  may  be  advised  to 
adopt.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  the  Agents-General  of  the 
other  Colonies." 

So  stands  this  question.  Space  forbids  further  reference 
to  it. 

I  have  said  that  our  author's  proposals  for  Protection, 
coupled  with  Commercial  Federation  of  the  Empire,  are 
little  else  than  an  impossible  remedy  for  a  non-existent 
disease. 

That  the  disease  is  non-existent  I  will  now  proceed  to 
give  further  proof.  Our  author  says  that  havoc  and  ruin 
have  been  wrought  in  our  manufactures  and  our  commerce 
by  German  Industrialism.  But  there  is  no  havoc,  no  ruin. 
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The  Germans  have  made  inroads  in  some  particular  direc- 
tions, and  that  is  all.  Much  of  the  damage  done  is  owing 
to  our  supineness,  and  can  be  remedied,  and,  if  we  can  trust 
certain  indications,  is  in  course  of  remedy ;  while  as  to 
the  damage  done  by  means  of  German  Protectionism,  our 
author  himself  tells  us  that  this  system  is  already  recoiling 
on  its  authors. 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  may  be  deduced  from 
the  Trade  Returns  of  the  two  countries  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated 
(page  1 8),  show  that  while  German  Domestic  Exports 
increased  ,£6,500,000,  British  Domestic  Exports  increased 
£i 3, 815, 71 6.  Instead  of  dying  of  disease,  as  we  are  told 
they  are,  these  figures  show  that  our  industries  are  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  vitality. 

It  will  be  both  useful  and  instructive  to  trace  the 
directions  in  which  this  expansion  of  our  trade  has  taken 
place.  This  has  been  done  by  a  writer  in  the  Economist 
of  August  22,  1896.  Therein  is  to  be  found  an  article 
headed  "  The  Direction  of  Our  Foreign  Trade,"  in  which 
the  writer  divides  the  subject  into  "British  Trade  with 
Colonies,  Possessions,  &c.,"  and  "British  Trade  with 
Foreign  Countries."  He  commences  his  analysis  by  giving 
the  following  summary  figures  of  our  half-year's  trade  : — 

FIRST  Six  MONTHS  IN 


1896 

1895 

1894 

IMPORTS  FROM  — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British  Possessions 

...       47,818,000 

48,634,000 

50,512,000 

Foreign  Countries 

...     168,703,000 

155,025,000 

160,558,000 

Total 

...     216,521,000 

203,659,000 

211,070,000 

1896 

1895 

1894 

EXPORTS  TO— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British  Possessions 

40,801,000 

32,571,000 

36,837,000 

Foreign  Countries 

78,202,000 

73,546,000 

70,046,000 

Total 

...     119,003,000 

106,117,000 

106,883,000 

Six  MONTHS'  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
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The  writer  of  the  article  points  out  that  the  falling-off 
in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  Colonies  must  be  ascribed 
almost  entirely  to  the  great  drought  which  affected  our 
Australian  Colonies,  and  greatly  reduced  the  surplus  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  products  available  for  export,  the 
principal  decline  being  in  wool,  to  the  value  of  about 
£1,000,000. 

We  are  then  given -the  following  table  : — 

BRITISH    TRADE    WITH    COLONIES,    POSSESSIONS,    ETC. 


•    IMPORTS  FROM. 

EXPORTS  TO. 

Six  Months  ended  June  aoth. 

Six  Months  ended  June  soth. 

1896. 

1893- 

1894. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

East  Indies 

17,077,000 

16,832,000 

18,554,000 

16,521,000 

13,564,000 

17,023,000 

Australasia 

19,695,000 

22,192,000 

21,390,000 

10,414,000 

7,782,000 

7,689.000 

Canada  .     . 

3,658,000 

2,618,000 

2,916,000 

2,674,000 

2,475,000 

3,077,000 

South  Africa 

2,927,000 

2,667,000 

2,945,000 

6,407,000 

4,418,000 

3,9*5,000 

West  Indies 

1,140,000 

1,306,000 

1,397,000 

1,030,000 

984,000 

1,064,000 

Hong  Kong 

379,000 

288,000 

280,000 

924,000 

929,000 

985,000 

West  Africa 

1,103,000 

955,000 

1,001,000 

895,000 

737,000 

878,000 

East  Africa 

209,000 

294,000 

380,000 

353.00° 

270,000 

318  ooo 

Other  possessions 

1,630,000 

1,482,000 

1,649,000 

1,583,000 

1,412,000 

1,808,000 

TOTAL    .    . 

47,818,000 

48,634,000 

50,512,000 

40,801,000 

32,571,000  36,837,000 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  the  Economist  writer  pro- 
ceeds :  "  The  large  expansion  in  our  exports  to  British 
possessions  was  mainly  confined  to  India,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa.  India  took  £"1,800,000  more  than  last  year 
in  cotton  piece-goods,  £"400,000  more  in  railroad  iron, 
nearly  £300,000  more  in  textile  machinery,  and  also  in- 
creased her  consumption  of  tin-plates  and  various  other 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The  increases  of 
.£2,600,000  in  our  shipments  to  the  Australian  Colonies, 
and  of  nearly  £2,000,000  to  South  Africa,  were  very 
evenly  distributed  throughout  all  classes  of  our  textile,  iron 
and  steel,  and  other  manufactures." 

Next   follows   an    analysis   of    our   trade   with   foreign 
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countries,  in   the  course  of  which  appears  the   following 
table  \r- 

BRITISH  TRADE  WITH   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


IMPORTS  FROM. 

EXPORTS  TO. 

COUNTRIES. 

Six  months  ended  June  sotb. 

Six  months  ended  June  joth. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894, 

1896, 

1895, 

1894, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia  .... 

9,102,000 

9,962,000 

9,865,000 

3,256,000 

2,911,000 

3,134,000 

Sweden      .     .     . 

4,018,000 

3,081,000 

3,409,000" 

1,402,000 

1,334,000 

1,388,000 

Norway     .     .     . 

2,131,000 

1,804,000 

1,843,000 

943,000 

864,000 

951,000 

Denmark    . 

5,214,000 

4,459,000 

4,812,000 

1,327,000 

1,244,000 

1,222,000 

Germany    .     .     . 

13,275,000 

12,496,000 

13,652,000 

11,119,000 

8,998,000 

8,382,000 

Holland      .    .     . 

14,001,000 

12,954,000 

13,318,000 

4,215,000 

3,632,000 

4,86l,OOO 

Belgium     .     .     . 

9,227,000 

8,316,000 

8,432,000 

3,990,000 

3,690,000 

4,096,000 

France  .... 

26,052,000 

23>353,coo 

21,275,000 

7,503,000 

7,009,000 

7,2I5,OOO 

Portugal     .    .     . 

1,259,000 

1,142,000 

1,221,000 

825,000 

743,000 

798,000 

Spain     .... 

6,108,000 

5,395,000 

5,310,000 

1,838,000 

2,079,000 

2,132,000 

Italy  e    .... 

1,701,000 

1,600,000 

1,744,000 

2,664,000 

2,868,000 

2,912,000 

Austrian  Teritrs. 

629,000 

619,000 

624,000 

797,000 

877,000 

58l,000 

Greece  .... 

328,000 

306,000 

346,000 

363,000 

353.000 

36l,OOO 

Turkey  .... 

2,115,000 

2,225,000 

2,103,000 

2,042,000 

2,825,000 

3,l85,000 

Egypt    .     .     .     . 

5,107,000 

4,760,000 

5,656,000 

1,760,000 

1,672,000 

2,IO4,OOO 

India  (foreign)    . 

1,165,000 

812,000 

1,106,000 

1,400,000 

1,277,000 

1,329,000 

China    .... 

928,000 

1,040,000 

1,348,000 

3,333,000 

2,285,000 

2,595,000 

United  States 

51,873,000 

47,090,000 

49,989,000 

11,253,000 

13,504.000 

8,177,000 

Mexico  .... 

352,000 

348,000 

255,000 

774,000 

687,000 

579,000 

Cent.  America    . 

885,000 

862,000 

827,000 

569,000 

588,000 

384,000 

Chili      . 

1,874  ooo 

i  837,000 

2,167,000 

I  *3OQ  OOO 

T    526,OOO 

1,002  ooo 

Brazil     .... 

2,033,000 

1,939,000 

2,612,000 

A>  jyy>  -*-"-* 
3,331,000 

3,287,000 

3,403,000 

Uruguay    .     . 

180,000 

189,000 

115,000 

660,000 

598,000 

691,000 

Argentina  .     .     . 
Other  Countries  . 

4,948,000 

4,198,000 

4,276,000 
4,160,000 

2,974,000 

5,555,000 

3,146,000 
8,293,006 

2,043,000 
6,682,000 

1,997,000 
5,507,000 

TOTAL  .    .    . 

168,703,000 

i55>°25»°o° 

160,558,000 

78,202,000 

73,546,000 

70,046,000 

As  regards  the  increase  of  ;£i  3,700,000  in  the  value  of 
our  imports,  shown  in  the  table,  the  Economist  writer  states 
that  fully  one-half  of  it  appears  in  the  trade  with  Continental 
Europe,  that  we  received  more  from  all  these  countries, 
except  Russia,  and  that  the  chief  features  of  these  imports 
from  Europe  were  large  increases  of  timber  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  raw  sugar  from  Germany,  and  silk  manufactures 
from  France. 

With  regard  to  our  exports  to  European  countries,  we 
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are  told  that  they  "  were  generally  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1895,  the  expansion  of  trade  being  shared 
in  by  most  of  our  industries,  though  the  increase  was, 
perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  iron  and  steel  goods  and 
machinery."  After  some  other  remarks  the  writer  concludes 
thus :  "  The  chief  feature  in  the  trade  with  the  South 
American  Republics  was  an  increase  of  ;£i,  100,000  in  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  Argentina.  The  increase  was 
largely  in  railroad  and  other  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
and  in  cotton  piece-goods.  Brazil  took  more  of  some 
descriptions  of  iron  products,  but  less  hardware  and  cutlery, 
cotton  piece-goods,  and  linen  manufactures.  The  falling- 
off  in  the  exports  to  Chili  was  chiefly  in  cotton  piece- 
goods." 

Now  if  the  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  statements  of  our 
author,  quoted  by  me,  in  which  he  asserts  that  owing  to  the 
onslaughts  of  the  ubiquitous  and  invincible  German  our 
industries  are  in  wreck  and  ruin,  our  foreign  trade  in  a  state 
of  decay,  and  our  commercial  supremacy  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  will  compare  his  lucubrations  with  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  Economist  article,  he  can  come  to  only  one 
conclusion. 

And  he  will  be  confirmed  in  that  conclusion  if  he  will 
once  more  inspect  the  table  referring  to  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  what  is 
stated  therein  under  the  head  "  Germany  " — the  country 
which  is  said  to  be  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  our  woes.  He 
will  find  there  something  which  may  not  only  startle,  but 
amuse  him.  Our  author  tells  us  that  the  astute  Germans, 
by  means  of  their  Protection,  keep  our  products  out  of  their 
country,  while  owing  to  our  Free  Trade  they  flood  our  market 
with  their  goods.  What  will  he  find  as  to  that?  This, 
that  comparing  half-years,  German  exports  to  us  in  1896, 
which  include  \\  million  pounds'  worth  of  bounty-fed  sugar, 
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were  less  by  .£3 7 7,000  than  they  were  in  1894,  while 
British  exports  to  Germany  in  the  same  period  increased 
,£2,737,000! 

And  so  this  German  Competition,  as  delineated  by  our 
author,  and  of  which  some  of  us  are  so  mightily  afraid, 
turns  out  after  all  to  be  nothing  else  than  A  BOGEY. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Status  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1896 — Population — Immigration  — 
Emigration — National  Debt — Price  of  Consols — Imperial  Revenue 
—Income  Tax — Agriculture— Railways— Coal  and  Iron  Production 
— Post-Office — Letters — Post-Cards — Newspapers  and  Books,  etc. 
—  Telegraph  Messages  —  Joint  Stock  Companies  —  Banking  — 
Bankers'  Clearings  —  Thrift — Bankruptcy — Education — Crime — 
Pauperism  —  Shipping  —  Foreign  Trade  —  Bullion  and  Specie — 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Investments — Average  of  Prices  of  Imports 
and  Exports  —  Quantities  of  Principal  Imported  and  Excisable 
Articles  retained  for  Home  Consumption — Conclusion. 

SUFFICIENT  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapters  to 
show  the  groundlessness  of  the  alarm  felt  in  certain  quarters 
as  to  our  national  industries.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed  and  those  reforms  commenced 
which  gave  us  Free  Trade.  At  this  juncture  it  will  be 
useful  to  take  stock  and  to  endeavour  to  estimate  to  some 
extent  the  condition  in  which  the  nation  now  finds  itself, 
as  compared  with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  half  a 
century  ago,  when  one  out  of  every  eleven  of  our  population 
was  a  pauper. 

With  this  end  in  view  I  have  prepared  the  following 
Tables,  and  have  appended  to  each  one  such  remarks  as 
they  suggest.  The  tables  relate  to  Population,  Immigration 
and  Emigration,  National  Debt,  Price  of  Consols,  Imperial 
Revenue,  Income  Tax,  Agriculture,  Railways,  Coal  and 
Iron  Production,  Post  Office,  Letters,  Newspapers,  etc., 
Post  Cards,  Telegraph  Messages,  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Banking,  Bankers'  Clearings,  Thrift,  Bankruptcy,  Education, 
Crime,  Pauperism.  Shipping,  Foreign  Trade,  Bullion  and 
Specie,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Investments,  Average  Prices, 
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Imported    and    Excisable    Articles    retained    for     Home 
Consumption. 

POPULATION. 

Years. 

Years. 

1841     ... 
1871     ... 
1876     ... 
1881     ... 

26,730,929 
3i.83S.757 
33.093.439 
34,934,476 

1886  ... 
1891  ... 

1895  -. 
1896  ... 

36,313,582 
37.797.013 
39,124,496 
39,465,720 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  our  popula- 
tion has  been,  and  is,  a  rapidly  growing  one.  Between  1841 
and  1871,  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  increase  was  five 
millions.  Between  1871  and  1896,  an  interval  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  increase  was  7^  millions.  The  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  of  our  growing  numbers  is  a  problem 
of  increasing  importance  and  difficulty. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Number  of  immigrants  that  entered  the  United  Kingdom 
from  countries  out  of  Europe  : — 

Years.  British  and  Irish.          Foreigners.     Not  Distinguished.  Total. 

1881  ...  52,707  24,398  77.105 

1884  ...  91,356  32,007  103  123,466 

1888  ...  94,133  33.895  85I  128,879 

1890  ...  109,470  44.663  1,777  155.910 

1893  ...  102,119  37.634  J,30l  141,054 

1894  ...  118,309  66,129  1,361  185,799 

1895  ...  109,418  64,803  1,453  175,674 

EMIGRATION. 

Number  of  British,  Irish,  and  foreign  emigrants  that 
left  the  United  Kingdom  for  countries  out  of  Europe  : — 

Years.  British  and  Irish.          Foreigners.     Not  Distinguished.  Total. 

1881  ...  243,002  144.381  S.^l  302,514 

1884  ...  242,179  57,733  3,989  303.901 

1888  ...  279,928  113.230  S.SS6  398,494 

1890  ...  218,116  94,5J5  3.349  3*5.980 

1893  ...  208,814  95.123  3,696  307.633 

1894  ...  156,030  67,032  3,765  226,827 

1895  ...  185,181  82,818  3,773  271,772 
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By  comparison  \ve  find  from  these  tables  that  in  1881 
emigration  exceeded  immigration  by  225,409;  in  1888  by 
269,615  ;  and  in  1895  by  only  96,098.  This  does  not  look 
as  if  there  were  anything  radically  wrong  in  our  economic 
condition  at  a  time  when  it  is  supposed  by  some  people  to 
be  in  rapid  deterioration. 

NATIONAL   DEBT. 

CAPITAL  VALUE. 

Years.  £  Years.  £ 

1871    Dec.  3ist    789,184,466  1886    March  3151  742,282,411 

1876  „  770,906,683  1891  ,,  684,070,959 

1881  ,,  766,144,461  1896  ,,  648,474,143 

PRICE   OF   CONSOLS. 

Years.  Dividend.  Agg&  Years.              Dividend.  A™Jf» 

1871  3  Per  Cent.          92!  1893          2f  Per  Cent.  98$ ' 

1876  „                   95  1894                 „  101^ 

1881  ,,  100  1895                 „  106^ 

1886  ,,  100$  1896  Jan.  2      ,,  106 

1891  2$                  9si               ..    July  i      „  114 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Debt  has  been  reduced  by  140  million  pounds;  and  that 
Consols,  which  in  1871  were  3  per  cents.,  stood  at  92!,  and 
that  after  their  reduction  to  2  J  per  cents.,  with  a  further  re- 
duction in  1903  to  z\  per  cents.,  they  stood  in  1891  at  95}; 
in  1895  at  106;  and  on  July  ist,  1896,  at  114!  All  which 
does  not  look  like  impending  ruin. 

IMPERIAL   REVENUE. 

GROSS   RECEIPTS. 

Years.  £  Years.  £ 

1881     ...     81,872,354  1891  ...       89,489,112 

1886     ...     89,581,301  1896  ...     101,973,829 

The  Imperial  Revenue  arises  from  Customs,  and  from 

Excise,  and  other  Internal  Duties.    Our  tariff  is  the  simplest 

in  the  world,   comprising  only  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory,  tea, 

tobacco,  and  alcohol   in  all  forms;    it  is  constructed  for 
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Revenue  purposes  only,  Protection  being  strictly  eliminated 
by  Excise  duties  on  those  Home  Products  which  are  similar 
to  those  imported  on  which  Customs  duties  are  charged. 
The  Revenue  is  further  derived  from  Estate  Duties,  Stamps, 
Land  Tax,  House  Duty,  Property  and  Income  Tax,  Post 
Office,  Telegraphs,  Crown  Lands,  Interest  on  Local  Loans, 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  Patents,  Civil  Departments. 

The  vast  total  to  which  the  Revenue  has  now  attained, 
over  100  millions,  is  not  a  subject  for  congratulation.  It 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  national  exist- 
ence. While  contemplating  it,  we  cannot  but  wish  that 
the  militarism  of  Europe  could  be  abolished,  and  that 
something  like  universal  Free  Trade  could  be  established, 
and  the  terrible  drain  on  national  resources  stopped. 

INCOME   TAX. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF   PROPERTY   AND   PROFITS   ASSESSED. 

Years.                        £  Years.                       £ 

1870  ...  444,914,228  1891  ...  698,407,549 

1871  ...  465,594,366  1892  ...  710,752,684 
1876  ...  579.297.347  1893  ...  712,277,117 
1881  ...  585,223,890  1894  ...  706,130,875 
1886  ...  629,855,622  1895  ...  690,251,675 

Up  to  the  year  1893,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
there  was  an  almost  unbroken  rise  in  the  annual  value  of 
the  assessments.  In  that  year,  however,  there  were  financial 
and  commercial  crises  in  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
the  full  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Acres  Average  Price 

Years.     Under  Com  of  Wheat  No.  of  Cattle.  No.  of  Sheep.  No.  of  Pigs 

Crops.  Per  Qr. 

1871  n,8j3,243  563.  8d.  9,346,216  31,403,500  4,136,616 

1876  11,07^,846  463.  2d.  9,997,189  32,252,579  3,734,429 

1881  10,654,697  453.  4d.  9,905  013  27,896,273  3,149,173 

1886   9,878,787  313.  od.  10,872,811  28,955,240  3,497,561 

1891   9.443,509  37S-  od.  11,343,686  33.533  9^8  4.272,764 

1896   8,865,338  233.  id.  10,753.314  29,774,853  4,238,870 
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This  is  the  one  bad  exhibit  in  the  national  stock-taking. 
Our  agriculturists,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  suffered.  For  instance,  those  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States — all  Protectionist  countries — are  as 
loud  in  their  complaints  as  ours  are  of  the  fall  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products — a  result  which,  as  in  other  things, 
is  owing  to  the  opening-up  of  new  fields  of  production  and 
the  cheapening  of  transport  by  land  and  sea. 

RAILWAYS. 


Years. 

Miles  open.      Paid-up  Capital.        Gross  Receipts. 

Receipts  per  Mile 
open. 

£                               £ 

£ 

1871 

•  ••     15.370     ...     552,680,107     ...     48,892,780 

..      3.092 

1876 

...     16.872     ...     658,214,776     ...     62,215,775 

••      3-574 

1881 

...     18.175     •••    745.  528,162    •••    67,155,000 

••      3.572 

1886 

...     19,332     ....    828,344,254     ...     69,591,953      . 

•       3.440 

1891 

...    20,191     ...    919,425,121     ...     81,860,607 

..      3,881 

1895 

...      21,174      ...  1.001,110,221       ...      85.922,702 

•  •      3.844 

Years. 

Passengers.                 Goods  and  Minerals. 

Net  Receipts. 

No.                                     Tons. 

2 

1871 

375,220.754         ...          169,364.698 

25.739.920 

1676 

534,494,069         ...         205.965,064 

28,680.265 

1881 

626,030,000         ...         247,045,000 

32,255,000 

1886 

725»584.390         —         254,626,643 

33.073.706 

1891 

845,463,668          ...         310,324,607 

36,731,624 

1896 

929.770,909         ...         334.230,991 

38,046,065 

Here  we  see  a  marvellous  development  In  twenty-five 
years  the  paid-up  capital  has  sprung  from  552^  millions  to 
1,001  millions,  and  6,204  additional  miles  have  been  con- 
structed, yet  the  receipts  per  mile  of  road  have  risen  from 
,£3,092  to  .£3,844.  We  find,  also,  that  the  number  of 
passengers  has  increased  from  375^  to  929!  millions,  841^ 
millions  of  whom  were  third  class — an  increase  on  the  year 
of  19!  millions;  that  the  goods  and  minerals  traffic  has 
risen  from  169!  million  to  334^  million  tons;  that  the 
gross  receipts  have  risen  from  48^  millions  to  85^  millions, 
while  the  net  receipts  have  risen  from  25!  to  38  millions. 
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COAL    AND    IRON 

PRODUCTION. 

COAL. 

PIG  IRON. 

Years. 

No.  of  Tons. 

Value. 

No.  of  Tons. 

Value. 

£ 

. 

£ 

1871     ... 

110,431,192 

...  35,205,608 

6,627,179  ... 

14,908.787 

1876     ... 

133,344,826 

...  46,670,668 

6,555,997  ... 

16,062,192 

1881     ... 

154,184,300 

...  65,528,327 

8,144,449  — 

20,361,122 

1882*  ... 

156,499,977 

...  44,118,409 

8,586,680   ... 

24,042,704 

1886     ... 

157,518,482 

...  38,145,930 

7,009,754  ... 

15,888,775 

1891     ... 

185,479,126 

...  74,090,816 

7.40^,064  ... 

19,440,918 

1895     ... 

189,661,362 

...  57.23^213 

7.703.459  ... 

18,456,203 

Here  we  find  increasing  production  and  decreasing 
value  of  the  product,  the  effect,  as  regards  iron,  of  the 
invention  of  new  processes,  the  cheapening  of  transport, 
and  competition. 

POST    OFFICE. 
LETTERS  DELIVERED. 

No.  (stated  in 

millions). 
.          867          . 


Years  ended 

December  3ist. 

1871 

1876 

Years  ended 

March  3ist. 

1881 

1886 
1891 
1896 


1,019 


1.403 


Per  100  of  Population. 
United  Kingdom. 

2.751 
3.079 


Per  loo  of  Population. 

England  and  Wales. 

3,168 


.  834  A 


3.369 
Per  head. 

39 
45 
46 


3,828 
Per  head. 

43 

51 

51 


NEWSPAPERS,  BOOK  PACKETS, 
POST  CARDS.  CIRCULARS,  &c. 

(Stated  in  millions.) 

Years. 
December  3ist. 

1871 

1872 

1876 

March  3151. 

1881 

1886 

\  1891 

ftr  1896 

*  The  plan  adopted  for  obtaining  the  value  of  the  coal  produced  was  changed 
in  the  year  1882. 

t  Halfpenny  postage  introduced  October,  1871. 


Years. 

December  3ist, 

1871 

t 

1872 

76 

1876 

93 

March  3ist. 

1881 

123 

1886 

172 

1891 

229 

1896 

314 

202 
223 

299 

374 
490 

637f 
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TELEGRAPH    MESSAGES. 

TOTAL  NUMBER   FORWARDED  FROM  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED   KINGDOM,   YEARS   ENDED  MARCH  31ST. 

No.  No. 

1871     ...       9,850,177  1886*  ...  39,146,28: 

1876     ...     20,973,535  1891  ...  66,409,211 

1881     ...     29,966,965  1896  ...  78,839,610 

Here,  again,  we  see  a  vast  development.  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  letters  delivered  have  risen  from  867  to 
1,834  millions  ;  post  cards  from  76  to  314  millions;  news- 
papers, book-packets,  circulars,  &c.,  from  202  to  821 
millions ;  and  telegraph  messages  from  9^  to  39!-  millions. 
In  1871  the  letters  per  head  of  population  were  27-51  ;  in 
1896  they  were  46.  All  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  com- 
mercial activity  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
people. 


JOINT-STOCK   COMPANIES. 

Number  and  amount  of  Paid-up  Capital  of  all  Registered  Companies 
having  a  Share  Capital  and  believed  to  be  carrying  on  business  at 
dates  :— 

Number.  Paid-up  Capital. 

April,  1884  ...  8,692  ...  475,551,294 

1886  ...  9,471  ...  529,637,684 

1888  ...  ii.ooi  ...  611,430,371 

1890  ...  13,323  ...  775>I39'553 

1892  ...  16,173  ...  989,283,634 

1894  ...  17,155  ...  1,013,119,359 

1895  ...  19,430  ...  1,062,733,821 

Again  we  have  to  notice  a  great  development  In  1884 
the  number  of  companies  carrying  on  business  was  8,692  ; 
in  1895  it  was  19,430.  In  1884  the  paid-up  capital  was 
475^  millions;  in  1895  it  was  i,o62J  millions. 

*  Minimum  charge  reduced  October  i,  1885,  from  is.  to  6d 
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BANKING. 

Estimated  Total  of  Deposits  and  Current  Accounts  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  middle  of  the  following  years — Bank  of  England 
stated  separately. 


Exclusive  of 
Bank  of  England. 

Bank  of 
England. 

Total,  say, 

£         £  ^ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

540  Millions  to  550  Millions 

31  Millions 

560  Millions  to  570  Millions 

1887 

550 

560 

33 

, 

580 

590 

1888 

560 

570 

32 

59° 

600 

1889 

59° 

600 

35 

620 

630 

1890 

600 

620 

34 

§ 

630 

650 

1891 

620 

640 

42 

660 

680 

1892 

650 

660 

39 

( 

690 

700 

1893 

630 

640 

39 

! 

670 

680 

1894 

640 

650 

43 

» 

680 

690 

1895 

680 

700 

46 

730 

740 

1896 

720 

730 

65 

' 

780 

790 

These  figures  show  a  steady  expansion  unchequered 
except  by  the  trade  depression  arising  out  of  the  crises 
in  1893. 


BANKERS'    CLEARINGS. 
LONDON  BANKERS'  CLEARING-HOUSE,  TOTAL  CLEARINGS. 


Years. 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 


4,826 
4.963 
6-357 
5,902 


Years. 
1890 
1891 
1894 


Million  £. 
7,8oi 
6,848 
6.337 
7.593 


Once  more  a  great  development — a  development 
reckoned  by  thousands  of  millions.  The  table  shows  that 
1890  was  a  record  year,  when  7,801  millions  was  reached; 
that  in  1894  the  clearings  sank  to  6,337  millions;  and  that 
in  1895  they  rose  to  7,593  millions.  Here,  also,  we  find 
the  mark  left  by  the  recent  trade  depression. 
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THRIFT. 

COMPUTKD  CAPITAL  OF  THE   SAVINGS'    BANKS. 

Years. 

Post-Office  Banks. 

Trustee  Banks. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

17,025,004 

38,819,663 

55,844,667 

.       1876 

26,996,550 

43,283,458 

70,280,008 

1881 

36,194,496 

44,140,116 

80,334,612 

1886 

50,874,337 

46,843,995 

97,718,332 

1891 

71,608,002 

42,875.565 

114,483567 

1895 

97,868,000 

45.312,681 

143,181,656 

We  see  from  this  table  that  the  deposits  in  both  kinds 
of  savings'  banks  increased  from  55 J  millions  in  1871  to 
143^-  millions  in  1895.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
masses  are  saving  money;  but  the  great  increase  of  28| 
millions  between  1891  and  1895  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  them  alone,  but  was  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment having  raised  the  maximum  allowed  deposit  to 
^200.  From  a  national  point  of  view  this  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  compulsory  investment  of  the  deposits 
in  Government  Securities  forces  up  their  price  unnaturally 
to  the  national  loss  in  the  redemption  of  Debt,  while  an 
enormous  liability  is  incurred  which  might  some  day  turn 
out  to  be  disastrous.  In  July  last  Consols  touched  114. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 
Years. 

1870 
1879 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 

Here  we  see  that  the  number  of  insolvents  in  1870  was 
5,002,  that  in  1879  the  number  rose  to  13,132,  and  that  in 
1895  it  sank  to  4,414,  the  liabilities  being  respectively 


of  Insolvents. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

5,002 

17,456,429 

5.381,533 

I3-1  32 

29,678,194 

10,193,617 

10,298 

16,188,637 

4,701,506 

4,044 

6,184,146 

2,238,584 

4,242 

8,600,726 

3,164,966 

4.657 

8,892,162 

3.089,791 

4.901 

7-547.794 

2,834.553 

4-794 

7,018,168 

2,373,884 

4.414 

6,547,700 

6,046,627 
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J7i>  29t>  and  6^  millions.  This  is  a  good  showing,  and 
our  satisfaction  therewith  is  further  deepened  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  in  1870  our  population  was  31  millions,  and  in 

1895  39  millions. 

EDUCATION. 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.— GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Year. 
1870 

Schools                 Accommodation 
Inspected.                  for  Children. 
10,949         ...         2,215,235 

Average 
Attendance. 

I.453-531 

1871 

11,465         ...         2,357,025 

I 

,547.195 

1876 

17,877         ...         ^ 

,946,775 

2 

,340,277 

1881 

21,136         ...         5,002,116 

3,273,501 

1886 

22,114         ...         5,836,697 

3 

,9*5.3*5 

1891 

22,613          •••         6,360,936 

4 

,288,321 

1895 

22,773         ...         6,726,414 

4,900,335 

IRELAND. 

Year. 

Schools  in                    Pupils  on 
Operation.                    the  Rolls. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1870 

6,806 

998,999 

359-  '99 

1871 

6,914 

,021,700 

363,850 

1876 

7,334 

,032,215 

416,586 

1881 

7.648 

,066,259 

453.567 

1886 

8,024 

,071,791 

490,484 

1891 

8,346         ... 

,022,361 

506,336 

1895 

8,557 

,018,408 

5i9,5i5 

These 

tables    speak    for 

themselves. 

They   form 

gratifying  exhibit  of  the  progress  made  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  specially 
gratifying  as  regards  Ireland  when  we  call  to  mind  that  in 
1870  her  population  amounted  to  5,412,660,  and  in  1895  to 
only  4,574,764. 


Years. 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 


CRIME. 
Population. 
26,487,026 

27,523.694 
28,778,411 
31,205,444 
34,468,552 
37,484,764 

37,797.013 
38,106,675 
38,440,371 
38,786,053 
39,124,496 


No.  of  Convictions. 
34.030 
41,008 
17.461 
18,401 

15.643 
12,260 

12,133 
12,581 
13,078 
13.040 
11,918 
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These  figures  show  on  their  face  a  gratifying  decrease  in 
crime.  We  see  that  in  1840,  out  of  a  population  of 
26^  millions,  there  were  34,030  criminal  convictions ;  and 
that  in  1850,  out  of  a  population  of  27 \  millions,  the 
convictions  rose  to  41,008.  We  see  also  that  in  1860  a 
better  state  of  things  had  supervened,  the  population 
numbering  28|  millions,  and  the  convictions  sinking  to 
17,461.  Casting  our  eyes  down  the  list,  we  find  that  since 
1860  criminal  convictions  have  steadily  decreased,  while  the 
population  has  steadily  increased,  until  in  1895,  while  our 
population  numbered  39^  millions,  convictions  had  sunk  to 
11,918.  All  this  bespeaks  a  material  improvement;  but  we 
cannot,  however,  deduce  from  the  figures  that  crime  has 
diminished  in  the  proportions  shown.  Much  must  be 
attributed  to  the  working  of  juster  and  more  humane  laws. 


Years. 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 


Years. 
1866 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 


PAUPERISM. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Population. 


19,902,713 
22,457,366 
25,480,161 
28,763,673 
29,082,585 

29.405.054 
29,731,100 
30,060,763 
30,394,078 
30,731,092 

SCOTLAND. 
Population. 
3,214,426 
3,335,418 
3,661,292 
4,003,132 
4,033,180 
4,063,452 


No.  of  Paupers. 
Jan.  i  st. 
920,543 
851,020 
1,079.391 
837.940 
787.545 
774.905 
754,485 
776,458 
812,441 

8I7.43I 
827,217 


No.  of  Paupers. 

Various  Dates. 

119,608 

126,187 

98,608 

94,894 

93,289 

93.051 
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PAUPERISM. -SCOTLAND  (continued.} 
Year,  PopuU.ion. 

1893  4,°93,959  ...  93,285 

1894  4.124,691  94,078 

1895  4.IS5-6S4  ...  96.67i 

1896  ...  4,186,849  ...  99,261 

IRELAND. 

Year,  Poputa-ioa.  ^£235? 

1866  ...  5,519,522  ...  65,057 

1870  ...  5,412,660  ...  73.921 

1880  ...  5,327.099  .-  100.856 

1890  4,717,959  ...  107,774 

1891  ...  4,681,248  ...  107,119 

1892  ...  4,638,169  ...  103,839 

1893  ...  4,615,312  ...  102,865 

1894  ...  4,600,599  ...  104,211 

1895  ...  4-574,764  •••  101,071 

1896  4-547,779  98-627 

As  regards  England  and  Wales,  there  has  been  a  grati- 
fying decrease  of  pauperism  since  1850.  In  that  year  the 
population  numbered  lyf  millions,  and  the  paupers  920,543. 
In  1896  the  population  is  30^  millions,  and  the  paupers 
827,217.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  time  of  the  Corn 
Laws  one  out  of  every  eleven  among  us  was  a  pauper.  In 
1896  we  have  about  one  in  thirty-eight.  We  see  also  in 
the  later  returns  another  mark  of  the  late  trade  depression. 

As  regards  Scotland,  we  find  that  in  1870  the  popu- 
lation was  3§  millions,  with  126,187  paupers;  and  that  in 
1896,  with  a  population  of  4^  millions,  the  paupers  were 
only  99,261.  In  these  later  returns  we  also  see  the  mark  of 
the  recent  trade  depression. 

As  regards  Ireland,  we  find  a  different  state  of  things 
arising  out  of  different  economic  circumstances.  Ireland 
is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  not  having  manufacturing 
industries  such  as  Great  Britain  possesses,  her  people  have 
accordingly  suffered  and  diminished.  Since  1891,  how- 
ever, things  have  mended,  the  country  has  been  fairly 
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prosperous,  and   there  has   been   a   gratifying  decrease  of 

pauperism. 

SHIPPING. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS   BELONGING  TO  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1866 

26,140 

4,903.652 

2,831 

875,685 

28,971 

5,779-337 

1876 

21,144 

4,257,986 

4,335 

2,005,347 

25,479 

6,263,333 

1886 

16,179 

3.397,197 

6,653 

3,965,302 

22,832 

7,362,499 

1891 

13,823 

2,972,093 

7,720 

5,307,204 

21,543 

8,279,297 

1893 

I3.239 

3,038,260 

8,088 

5,470,243 

21,327 

8,778,503 

Tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign  Vessels 
Entered  and  Cleared,  with  Cargoes 
only,  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 

Yrs.       British.           Foreign.  Total. 

1866  19,169,967     8,117,317  27,287,284 

1876  28,873,724  13,663,660  42,537,384 

1886  40,286,630  13,504,239  53,790,869 

1891  45,534-353  16,779,871  62,314,224 

1893  45,457,810  16,290,377  61,748,187 

1895  49-925-555  17,705,104  67,630,659 


Total  Tonnage  of  British  and 
Foreign  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared,  with  Cargoes  and  in 
Ballast,  at  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Posses- 
sions. 

British.  Foreign.  Total. 
21,255,726  10,006,724  31,262,450 
33,441,979  17,342,923  50.784,902 
46,078,299  16,762,778  62,841,077 
53-957,435  20,855,185  74,812,620 
54,148,664  20,484,183  74,632,847 
58,691,926  21,847,248  80,539,174 


Statement  showing  the  Proportion  of  British  to  Foreign 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  and  the  number  of  tons  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


ENTRIES. 

CLEARANCES. 

Years. 

Proportion  of 
British  to  Total. 

No.  of  Tons  per 
Head  of 
Population. 

Proportion  of 
British  to  Total. 

No.  of  Tons  per 
Head  of 
Population. 

1854 

587 

0'33 

56-5 

0'34 

Average. 

1855-59 

59  '3 

0-38 

58-3 

0*39 

1860-64 

61-2 

0'45 

6r 

o  46 

1865-69 

68- 

0-53 

67-5 

o'54 

1870-74 

67-2 

0-65 

67-3 

0-67 

1875-79 

68' 

075 

67-9 

077 

1880-84 

717 

0-86 

71-6 

0*89 

1885-89 

73'1 

0-90 

73  '2 

0*92 

1890-94 

72-4 

0-99 

72-3 

I'OI 
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The  growth  of  our  mercantile  marine  during  the  last 
half-century  requires  for  adequate  treatment  more  space, 
than  can  now  be  spared.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
in  measuring  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  increased  efficiency  which  has  arisen 
from  the  change  from  sail  to  steam  which  the  tables  dis- 
close. In  estimating  their  relative  efficiency,  it  is  usual  to 
reckon  that  steam  stands  to  sail  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  i. 
Calculating  in  this  manner,  we  see  that,  while  between 
1866  and  1895  we  lost  2,036,757  sailing  tonnage,  we 
gained  5,245,870  steam  tonnage,  which,  at  the  ratio  of  3 
to  i,  is  equal  to  a  net  gain  of  over  13  million  sailing  tons. 

We  own  one-half  of  the  effective  ocean  tonnage  of  the 
world.  The  second  and  third  tables  under  this  head  show 
practically  how  we  have,  as  regards  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  gradually  gained  upon  our  rivals.  In  1854  the 
British  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  was  587 ;  in 
1890-94  it  was  72-4.  In  1854  our  tonnage  per  head  of 
population  was  one-third  of  a  ton;  in  1890  94  it  was 
one  ton, 

FOREIGN    TRADE. 

1854-1896. 


EXPORTS. 

Years. 

IMPORTS. 

British 
Produce. 

Foreien 
and  Colonial 
Produce. 

Total  Value 
of  British, 
Foreign, 

Imports  and 
Exports. 

Per  Head 
of 
Population. 

and  Colonial 

Total  Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Produce. 

Total  Value. 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.   d. 

1854 
1860 

152,389,053 
210,530,873 

97,184,726 
135,891,227 

18,636,366 
28,630,124 

115,821,092 
164,521,351 

268,210,145 
375,052,224 

9  14    o 
13    o    7 

1866 

295,290,274 

188,9.7,536 

49,988,146 

238,905,682 

534,195-956 

17  15    2 

1870 

303,257,493 

199,586,322 

44,493,755 

244,080,577 

547,338,070 

17  10  10 

1872 

856,257,347 

58,331,487 

314,588,834 

669,282,458 

21       0      6 

'873 

371,287,372 

255,164,603 

55,840,162 

311,004,765 

682,292,137 

21     4    9 

1880 

411,229,565 

223.060,446 

63-354,020 

286,414,466 

697,644,031 

20    4  10 

1886 

349,863,472 

212,725,200 

56,234,263 

268,959,463 

618,822,935 

17    o  10 

1890 

420,691,997 

263,530,585 

64,721,533 

328,252,118 

748,944,115 

19  19    7 

1894 

408,344,810 

215,824,333 

57,96i,534 

273,785,867 

682,130,677 

17  ii     9 

1895 

416,689,658 

225,890,016 

59,942,391 

285,832,407 

702,522,065 

17  19     i 

TABLES. 
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1896. 


Nine  Months, 
1896. 

Nine  Months, 
1895. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
in  1896. 

Imports         
Home  Exports 
Foreign,  etc.,  Exports 

Total  Trade  

I 

316,368,471 
180,436,153 
41,714,276 

z 

303.935.714 

166,620,437 

45,118,843 

+12,432,757=4-1  p.c. 
-4-13,815,  716  =  8-3  p.  c. 
—  3.404.567=7'5  P-c. 

538,518,900 

515,674,994 

-1-22,843,906=4  -4  p.  c. 

The  year  1854  was  the  first  in  which  the  actual  values 
of  our  imports  and  exports  were  recorded  in  our  Board  of 
Trade  Returns.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that 
in  that  year  the  grand  total  of  our  foreign  trade  was  268 J- 
millions,  and  that  in  1895  it  was  702 J  millions.  These 
figures,  however,  taken  alone  and  without  reference  to 
other  factors  which  should  also  be  taken  into  calculation, 
such  as  the  prices  at  which  the  exchanges  were  made,  and 
the  number  of  our  population,  are  of  little  use  as  a  measure 
of  what  the  nation  is  doing. 

To  see  how  the  factor  of  price  works,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  take  the  figures  of  1872  and  1873,  when  prices  were  at 
their  highest,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  some 
recent  year — let  us  say  1895.  Now,  since  1872  and  1873 
prices  have  fallen  all  round  at  least  30  per  cent.,  which 
means  that  every  ^70  of  trade  done  in  1895  is  equal  to 
every  ;£ioo  done  in  1872-3.  The  average  of  the  trade 
done  in  these  two  years  is  676  millions,  the  trade  done  in 
1895  was  702  millions,  and  the  calculation  shows  that, 
reckoning  each  ^70  as  ;£ioo,  our  trade  in  1895  at  the 
prices  of  1872-3  would  amount  to  1,000  millions,  the  truth 
being  that  in  volume  we  are  doing  now  a  vastly  larger 
business  than  we  did  in  those  record  years. 
BULLION  AND  SPECIE. 

Declared  value  of  the  Registered  Imports  and  Exports 
of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie. 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

£ 

£ 

1866-70  incl. 

132,917,440 

51,826,617 

1871-80   ,, 

312,031,466 

295,806,783 

1881-90  ,, 

221,347,687 

214.678,311 

1891 

39,591,218 

37,228,791 

1892 

32,329,614 

28,910,690 

1893 

36,748,122 

33,092,018 

1894 

38,577,764 

27,812,600 

1895 

46,675,720 

3^,636,759 

Total         860,219,031  Total        720,992,569 

Excess  of  Imports  ^"149,226,462 

This  is  an  exhibit  that  appeals  to  the  dullest  appre- 
hension. For  the  last  thirty  years  the  stream  of  Pactolus 
has  been  turned  on  our  country  and,  in  addition  to  all  the 
wealth  which  in  other  forms  we  have  acquired,  has  enriched 
us  to  the  extent  of  close  on  150  millions  sterling. 

FOREIGN   AND  COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS. 
Statement  showing  the  amount  of  profits  received  upon  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Investments  on  which  Income  Tax  has  been  paid. 

Other  Securities      ^"ifr " 
an,,  Possession,      <*£$£ 

Million  Million 

£ 
7'4 


Year  ending 
5th  April. 


Government 
Securities. 


Total. 


1877 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 


Million 

£ 

ig-i 

18-9 
i8'3 
I9-3 
I9'5 
19-9 
20 '4 

21  "I 

24 'o 

24 '5 
25*4 
25'3 
24 '6 
227 
23-1 
23-8 


7-2 
8-0 
8-4 
8-8 

97 
9-9 

12-6 

16-6 
18-0 
19-8 
21  *o 

23 '5 
24 'o 

24'5 

17  2 
I6'5 


£ 
i7 
2-4 

2*1 

2-6 

27 
3-3 


3'9 


5 '9 
7*4 

8-0 

7-6 
14-1 
13-0 


Million 

£ 

28-2 

28-5 
28-6 
29-9 

30 '5 
32 'o 
33'9 


44'5 
467 
50-0 
52-2 

55 '2 
547 

55 'i 
53*5 


TABLES. 
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The  foregoing  Table  shows  clearly  the  course  which  our 
Foreign  Investments  have  taken  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  avoiding  Government  Loans  in  favour  of  Railway  and 
other  Industrial  Undertakings.  It  serves  also  to  dissipate 
the  Protectionist  notion  that,  in  order  to  pay  for  our  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  we  have  of  late  years  been  parting 
with  our  foreign  holdings.  It  is  true  that  the  figures  for 
1895  show  a  diminution  under  the  heads  of  Other  Securities, 
and  Railways,  but  this  has  arisen  principally  from  sales 
of  United  States  Railway  Bonds  and  Shares,  and  with- 
drawals of  capital  thence,  caused  by  distrust.  The  "  Bullion 
and  Specie  "  Table  immediately  preceding  this  one  shows 
that  during  the  years  1894  and  1895  we  imported  a  net 
balance  of  Gold  and  Silver  of  more  than  25  millions  sterling. 

AVERAGE   PRICES. 

IMPORTS. 

Average  price  of  the  under- mentioned  articles  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  deduced  from  the  declared  quantities  and  values. 


Articles. 

1870. 

1872. 

1873- 

1895- 

Bacon 

cwt.       ...    s.  62*14 

...     41*00     ... 

40-88 

...     39-01 

Hams 

s.  66*72 

...     51-91     ... 

54-68 

...     44*95 

Beef 

„          ...     s.  42*78 

...     3672     ... 

39*90 

•••     39*03 

Butter. 

> 

Margarine 

::  !  -  ^  s'86 

...       5*3°     ... 

5*44 

...       5-04 

Cheese 

£    S'H 

...       2-87     ... 

2*99 

...       2-19 

Eggs 

doz.        ...     d.    7-37 

...      9*55     ... 

10*29 

...       7*55 

Wheat 

cwt.       ...    s.  10-73 

...     12-42     ... 

13*01 

5-51 

Barley 

...  J.  7-85 

...      8-23     ... 

8-69 

...      4-69 

Oats 

„          ...     s.    8-09 

...      7*28     ... 

8*06 

4-80 

Maize 

„           ...     s.    6-91 

7-09     ... 

7*06 

4'6o 

Wheat  Flour 

*•  14-09 

...     18-63     ••• 

18*83 

...       8-36 

Cotton,  Raw 

...   £  4-47 

...      4*24     ... 

4*01 

...       1*94 

Fish,  Fresh 

s.  19*99 

...     25-60     ... 

27-94 

...     11*15 

Flax,  Hemp 

„      ...   J.  51*85 

...     52-28     ... 

49*95 

•••     34'r4 

Currants 

II           ...     J.  22*63 

...     27-82     ... 

2573 

...     14*14 

Glass,  Window 

,,          ...     s.  14*00 

...     17-27     ... 

18-76 

...     10-29 

Lard 

„       ...   J.  66-81 

...    45-21     ... 

44*37 

...     3376 

Leather 

Ib.         ...     d.  19*11 

...     1  8  -06     ... 

17-58 

...     13-61 
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AVERAGE   PRICES.—  IMPORTS  (continued.') 

Articles. 

1870. 

1872. 

1873- 

1895. 

Copper,  Ore 

ton 

...    £11-89 

...     17-23 

...     16-54     ... 

576 

,,        Regulus 

,, 

...    £28-67 

...     41*12 

...     40-80     ... 

24*47 

,,       Un  wrought  ,, 

.-    £67-54 

...     92*00 

...     88-09     - 

43-06 

Iron,  Ore 

»» 

...    j.  23-98 

...     25-32 

...     26-42     ... 

13-38 

,,     Bars 

» 

...    £   9-00 

11*19 

...     13-24     ... 

8*ii 

Lead 

» 

-    £1763 

...     21-89 

...     24-55     - 

10*15 

Tin,  Blocks 

„ 

...     £    6-37 

6  -92 

6*70     ... 

3*i6 

Oil,  Fish 

tun 

...    £  47-40 

.-•     45'7i 

...     42*88     ... 

16-52 

,,    Palm 

cwt. 

...    s.  36-48 

...     35-87 

...     33'67     .- 

20*91 

,,    Olive 

tun 

...     £51*" 

...     49-66 

...     44-39     - 

35^4 

„    Seed 

»» 

-     £44-30 

•-.     39'53 

...     38-27     ... 

20*03 

„    Turps 

cwt. 

...    s.  36-06 

...     42*68 

...     35-87     .- 

20*65 

,,    Seed  Cake 

ton 

...     £    8-94 

-.      9  "33 

9-61     ... 

S'« 

Petroleum 

gall. 

...     d.  13-02 

11*61 

...     13-66     ... 

4*56 

Pork 

cwt. 

...    s.  62-22 

...     40*90 

...     44-46     ... 

3677 

Pyrites 

ton 

...    J.  53-23 

...     52-21 

...     50-02     ... 

33-90 

Silk,  Knubs,  etc. 

cwt 

...    £15-68 

...     17-98 

...     14-46     ... 

8*98 

,,     Raw 

Ib. 

...    s.  26-02 

...     21*43 

...     20*97     ... 

12*64 

,,    Thrown 

it 

...      £     2-II 

...       i'5o 

...       179     ... 

0*81 

Sugar 

...    s.  22-57 

...     26*20 

...     23*97  Beet      9>42 
Cane&c.  10*09 

,,     Refined 

M 

...    s.  32-09 

-.     36-35 

...      33-84      .- 

I4H5 

Tallow,  etc. 

,, 

...    J.  43-35 

...     42-88 

...      41*28      ... 

23*67 

Tea 

Ib. 

...     d.  17-18 

...     1678 

...      16*67      .- 

9-63 

Tobacco 

tt 

...    d.    8-85 

8*24 

...        772      ... 

6*91 

Wool,  Sheep's 

,, 

...    d.  14-42 

...     14-5* 

...      1475      ." 

8*10 

Woollen  Rags 

ton 

...    £23-26 

...     18*24 

...      18-87      - 

19-43 

„        Yarns 

Ib. 

...    d.  37'45 

...     28-34 

...      27*27      ... 

23-00 

,,           ,,  Fancy 

ii 

...    d.  48*70 

...    47-04 

...     43*68     ... 

42*54 

AVERAGE  PRICES, 
EXPORTS. 

Average  price  of  the  under-mentioned  articles  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  deduced  from  the  declared 
quantities  and  values. 

Articles.                                               1870.                1872.                1873.  1895. 

Alkali                        cwt       ...    s.    7-71     ...     11-17  ...     12-32  ...      4*99 

Cement                       ,,          ...     s.     2-43     ...       2-45  ...       3*04  ...       1-62 

Cheese                        s.  87*52     ...     84*76  ...     86-30  ...     73*10 

Coals,  Fuel               ton        ...     s.    9*64     ...     15-83  ...     20-90  ...      9-33 

Cordage                    cwt.       ...    s.  55-91     ...     57-97  ...     59-70  ...     37-15 
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AVERAGE   PRICES.—  EXPORTS  (continued.) 

Articles. 

1870. 

1872. 

1873- 

1895. 

Cotton  Yarn 

lb.         ... 

d.  18-92 

...     18-87 

17*76  grey 

8-46 

10-88 

„       Printed 

yd.        ... 

d.   4'75 

4-92 

...       478     ... 

2*86 

Thread 

lb. 

d.  39*82 

...     4178 

...     42*47     ... 

31-87 

Glass,  Plate            sq.ft. 

s.     2*14 

2*29 

3*01     ... 

1*10 

Flint 

cwt. 

J-  53-76 

...     53-18 

...     57-88     ... 

45-50 

Leather,  Tanned 

ii 

£    8-20 

...      8-78 

9*00 

8-95 

Boots,  &c. 

doz.pr. 

s.  61-64 

...     58-54 

...     6473     ••• 

46  88 

Linen  Yarn 

lb. 

d.  14-42 

...     16*40 

...     16-51     ... 

13*60 

„      White 

yd.        ... 

d.    7'iS 

...      7'43 

...       7-62     ... 

4*68 

,  ,      Printed 

i> 

d.    8-15 

...      7-58 

...       7-63     -. 

474 

Jute  Yarn 

lb. 

d.   3-72 

...      4'93 

...       4-04     ... 

2*46 

,  ,     Manuf. 

yd.        ... 

d.    3-65 

4*22 

3*98     ... 

2*04 

Iron,  Old 

ton 

£  47o 

6'io 

...       6-82     ... 

2*60 

M     Pig 

ii 

s.  59-18 

...  100-85 

...  124*65     ... 

47'94 

,,     Bar 

i, 

£  8-14 

...    11-58 

...     13*09     ... 

5'93 

„     Rails 

ii 

£  8-27 

...    10-82 

...     13-27     ... 

3*83 

,,     Wire,  not  teleg.  ,, 

£  1875 

...    20*06 

...     23-52     ... 

16*84 

,,     Tinned  Plate 

ti         ••• 

£23*66 

...    32-24 

...     3277     ... 

11-58 

Steel,  Cast,  &c. 

ii 

£  I4'27 

...    1770 

...     19-43     ••• 

13*68 

Lead,  Pig,  &c. 

ii 

£  19-80 

...   20-45 

...     2375     ... 

11-83 

Copper 

cwt. 

£   373 

...    4-81 

...       4-68     ... 

2*28 

Tin 

ii 

£  6*23 

...     7-47 

...       6-83     ... 

3-38 

Zinc 

n 

s.  19*23 

...    20-19 

...     24-92     ... 

13*20 

Salt 

ton 

j.     9*99 

...   14-15 

...     18*77     - 

1475 

Silk  Manufs. 

yd.       ... 

s.    3-84 

...    3*15 

...       3'54     •-. 

1-99 

Soap 

cwt. 

s.  27-79 

...     26*04 

...     26-45     •-. 

20*78 

Sugar,  Refined 

it 

s.  32-25 

...    32-08 

...     30*02     ... 

11*88 

Wool,  Sheep's 

lb. 

d.  15-31 

...    19-86 

...     21*18     ... 

9*51 

Woollen  Yarn 

ii 

d.  3373 

...   36-91 

...     37-26     ... 

21*11 

Worsted  Stuffs 

yd.        ... 

d.  14-03 

...    14-54 

...       I2'II       ... 

1  1  -80 

,,        Flannels 

n 

d.  17-28 

...    17-65 

...     i8'io     ... 

773 

Carpets 



d.  35-07 

...  38-93 

...     38-64     ... 

2473 

Attention  is  called  to  these  two  Tables.  There  is  no 
more  fertile  source  of  error  than  endeavouring  to  measure 
our  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  bare 
money  figures  stated  in  our  trade  returns.  The  author  of 
"  Made  in  Germany,"  as  many  others  have  done,  has  fallen 
into  this  error,  as  I  have  shown  on  page  8.  He  supposes 
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us  to  be  half-ruined  because  what  we  sell  abroad  has  fallen 
materially  in  price,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  an  import 
side  of  the  account  as  well  as  an  export  side,  and  that 
imports  have  also  fallen  in  price,  as  these  tables  show. 


QUANTITIES  OF  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  ARTICLES  RETAINED  FOR 
HOME  CONSUMPTION  PER  HEAD  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Articles  Imported. 

1866. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1895. 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Ibs. 

2*13 

1-98 

15*96 

I3-55 

14-63 

1881. 

Beef 

M 

— 

— 

3*37 

6*04 

672 

Butter  and  Butterine 

,, 

4-36 

4^5 

7-42 

{I'll 

(7*92 
(2-63 

Cheese 

,, 

4  '32 

3  >67 

5-66 

6-23 

5  '93 

Currants  and  Raisins   ,,        3*96 

4-03 

3  '94 

470 

4'97 

Eggs 

No. 

14*66 

13-90 

21-68 

32-91 

38  '97 

Potatoes 

Ibs. 

2*76 

2*80 

31-63 

573 

1073 

Rice 

M 

2-40 

674 

14*14 

9-33 

8*00 

Cocoa 

,, 

0-14 

0'20 

0-31 

°*S4 

0*63 

Coffee 

,, 

i  -02 

0-98 

0-92 

075 

070 

Tea 

,, 

3  '42 

3'8l 

4-59 

5'i7 

5'67 

Wheat  and  Flour 

,  , 

104-50 

122*90 

210*42 

17970 

233*20 

Sugar 

M 

38-34 

41-40 

54-22 

44  '99 

48*04 

Refined 

,, 

2-87 

5-83 

9-46 

28*22 

40-09 

Tobacco 

M 

1  '35 

i'34 

i'43 

1-55 

1-67 

Wine 

galls, 

,    0-44 

0-49 

0-46 

0*40 

o'37 

Spirits 

,, 

0-26 

0-27 

0-25 

0*24 

O'2I 

Excisable  :  — 

Spirits,  Brit. 

,, 

075 

074 

0*84 

0*78 

079 

1881. 

Beer 

„ 

— 

— 

2/79 

30*00 

29-65 

The  above  Table,  which  is  the  last  I  present,  is  a  most 
important  and  suggestive  one.  We  see  from  it  that  John 
Bull's  appetite  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  a  growing 
one,  and  that  for  its  satisfaction,  and  in  addition  to  what  of 
a  similar  kind  he  produces  at  home  and  consumes,  he  has 
imported  from  abroad  constantly-increasing  quantities  of 
meat,  bread,  butter,  sugar,  eggs,  tea,  and  what  not ;  all  of 
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which  he  has  received  in  exchange  for  the  exported  pro 
ducts  of  his  ever-widening  industry. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  items  in  the  list.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  quantities  of  the  imported  articles  are 
in  addition  to  similar  ones  produced  at  home.  In  1866  the 
consumption  of  bacon  and  hams  per  head  of  population  was 
2-13  Ibs. ;  in  1895,  i4'6$  Ibs.  In  1866,  of  cheese  4-32  Ibs.; 
and  in  1895,  5-93  Ibs.  In  1866  the  number  of  eggs  was 
under  15  ;  in  1895,  close  on  39.  In  1866,  of  potatoes,  less 
than  3  Ibs.  ;  in  1895,  io|  Ibs.  In  1866,  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  less  than  105  Ibs.;  in  1895,  more  tnan  233  Ibs.  In 
1866,  of  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  41^  Ibs. ;  in  1895,  more 
than  88  Ibs.  In  1866,  of  tea,  less  than  3!  Ibs. ;  in  1895, 

5i  Ibs. 

Enough.  To  portray  with  any  approach  to  complete- 
ness the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  our  economic 
condition  by  a  variety  of  causes  would  require  volumes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  of  the  factors  which  has  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  bringing  about  these  changes  has  been 
our  system  of  Free  Imports ;  and  that  as  time  goes  on  our 
people  will  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  its 
beneficence,  and  more  and  more  determined  to  maintain  it 
in  its  integrity. 


THE  END. 
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THE  LINES  OF  IMPERIAL  UNION. 


I. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


THE  problem  of  Imperial    Federation,   by   which   is 

signified    the    question    of    the 

feeble!8"  yet  f°Und     ^ture  political  relations  of  the 

scattered  component  parts  of  the 

Empire,  has  now  been  under  earnest  examination  by 
many  of  the  acutest  minds  in  the  Queen's  Eealm  during 
a  period  of  more  than  ten  years ;  and  so  far  it  is  still 
unsolved.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  idea  lends  itself 
better  to  peroration  than  to  argument,  and  certainly  this 
close  scrutiny  has  done  little  more  than  show  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  Doubtless,  as  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire remarked  recently,  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity  as  a 
sentiment  and  aspiration,  or  as  a  dream,  has  made  pro- 
gress in  the  minds  of  men,  but  practical  steps  towards 
effecting  great  constitutional  changes  in  the  relations 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  whether 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  or  political  union,  have 
not  been  found  possible,  all  the  movements  to  that  end 
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have  experienced  checks,  and  the  enthusiastic  anticipa- 
tions of  many  who  vaguely  preached  the  idea  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  disappointed.  The  difficulties  of 
making  any  great  alterations  designed  to  bring  about 
closer  union  are  so  great,  the  existing  ties  between  the 
several  groups  and  portions  of  the  Empire  are  so  varied 
in  character  and  strength,  that  every  scheme  put  forward 
for  the  attainment  of  Imperial  Federation  has,  on  ex- 
amination, been  found  to  have  insuperable  objections. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  while  many,  or  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  asserts  all  our  greatest  and  most  patriotic 
statesmen,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies,  have 
cherished  the  "  splendid  dream,"  there  are  still  thinkers 
and  writers  who  consider  that  the  present  connection, 
loose  and  anomalous  though  it  be,  had  much  better  be 
left  alone  since  it  may  long  continue  if  not  interfered 
with  by  over-zealous  meddlers.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  constant  public  stigmatising  of  the  existing 
Imperial  system  as  cumbrous,  makeshift  and  essentially 
transient,  goes  far  to  rob  it  of  the  elements  of  endurance 
and  to  arouse  dissatisfaction.  The  Anti-Federationists, 
as  they  may  be  called,  who  appreciate  the  perils  of 
reconstruction  and  have  no  faith  in  a  closer  Imperial 
connection,  form  a  body  of  opinion  which  though  not 
conspicuously  in  evidence  either  at  Home  or  in  the 
Colonies,  still  exists  in  great  strength.  At  one  time,  not 
so  long  ago,  their  views  held  the  field.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  back  and  aspirations  for  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween colonies  and  mother-country  in  some  sort  of 
Imperial  union  are  now  more  popular,  and  if  not 
generally  accepted,  at  all  events  are  more  loudly  pro- 
claimed. 
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Certain  Anti-Federationists  who  look  to  the  com- 
plete independence  and  ultimate 

paratlon' "  vi"wa.te    ~     8eParatioa  of  the  «««*  «*»**, 
are  perfectly  willing  to  endorse 

all  that  the  most  ardent  Imperialists  assert  as  to  the 
temporary  and  non-enduring  nature  of  the  existing 
system,  but  they  consider  that  the  pronounced  failure 
of  every  attempt  to  devise  a  better  only  goes  to  prove 
their  own  contention  that  ultimate  separation  is  inevi- 
table— no  scheme  yet  proposed  has  been  found  desirable 
or  capable  of  holding  the  Empire  together,  and  parting 
in  peace  is  the  only  alternative.  Accepting  all  that 
has  been  urged — that  the  great  colonies  are  finding  the 
conditions  applicable  to  their  former  feebleness  no 
longer  suitable,  and  that  it  is  not  conceiveable  that  the 
British  peoples  rapidly  multiplying  in  those  vast  terri- 
tories will  consent  to  be  controlled  in  perpetuity  from 
our  small  islands — they  maintain  that  joint  control 
would  prove  still  less  suitable,  that  it  is  equally  inconceiv- 
able that  England  would  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
colonies  in  her  Imperial  concerns  and  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  that  such  interference  would  endan- 
ger the  connection  quite  as  much  as  our  former  inter- 
vention in  their  local  affairs.  The  only  escape  lies  in 
their  gradual  assumption  of  independence,  and  separa- 
tion will  ultimately  prove  the  best  course.  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  in  1887,  took  the  view  that  the  colonies  if 
independent,  would  not  be  safe  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  great  powers,  and  thought  that  the  vast  increase  in 
European  naval  forces  and  the  desire  for  colonial 
expansion  which  have  been  so  marked  among  those 


powers  of  late  years,  would  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  small  independent  English  communities  in  scat- 
tered occupation  of  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  desirable 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  foreboding  does 
not  much  impress  Anti-Federationists  who  look  for 
ultimate  separation,  partly  because  they  anticipate  that 
the  tie  will  not  be  severed  until  the  independent  com- 
munities are  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  partly 
because  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  future  the  re- 
latively powerful  ex-colonies  of  England  will  fare  more 
hardly  at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  than  the  feeble 
ex-colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  although 
believing  ultimate  separation  inevitable  they  more  or 
less  deprecate  the  question  being  forced  to  an  untimely 
issue. 

Other  sections  of  Anti-Federationists  are  anxious 

not  to  rudely  disturb  the  existing 
pi™.8  "  leave-it-alone  "     system  either  by  denunciation  or 

experimental     constitution-mon- 

gering  on  account  of  the  risks  of  interference  and  the 
manifest  defects  of  every  scheme  proposed.  Many 
hold  that  the  only  union  now  possible  or  worth  striv- 
ing for  is  merely  one  of  sentiment  based  upon  commu- 
nity of  laws,  language  and  blood,  and  confirmed  by 
treaty  obligations.  Some,  again,  regard  the  ultimate 
tie  between  the  English-speaking  commonwealths  as 
likely  to  be  simply  an  alliance  for  future  assistance 
against  foreign  foes  and  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  to  which  all  questions  at  issue 
between  the  allies  will  be  referred.  It  is  clear,  they 
say,  that  every  attempt  at  a  closer  constitutional  union 
than  this  must  imply  the  voluntary  surrender  on  the 
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part  of  the  colonies  of  the  prospect  of  complete  deve- 
lopment which  national  independence  alone  could  give 
them — which  sacrifice  they  will  not  and  should  not 
make.  The  tie  of  sentiment,  and  possibly  the  personal 
link  of  the  Crown,  seem  all  that  can  be  expected  to  re- 
main in  the  not  remote  future,  and  these  will  not  suffice 
for  federating  the  Empire.  But  as  all  fundamental 
changes  must  be  in  the  direction  of  slackening  the 
existing  bonds  of  Bunion,  they  also  deprecate  great  mo- 
difications in  the  existing  system  and  would  make  the 
best  of  it  as  long  as  possible  and  leave  it  alone  rather 
than  declaim  and  tinker  at  it. 

Anti-Federationists  in  England,  therefore,  whether 
believers  in  ultimate  separation, 

Colonial  feeling  un-     or  vaguely  hopeful  for  the  conti- 
favourable    or     luke- 
warm, nuance    of    the    Empire    under 

much  looser  ties,  agree  in  desiring 

to  maintain  the  existing  bond  as  long  as  possible  and 
do  not  wish  it  tampered  with.  They  are  strong  in  num- 
bers, but  not  loud  in  proclaiming  their  opinions,  which 
are  scarcely  popular.  In  the  colonies,  however,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  Federationists  are  lukewarm  and 
in  a  minority.  For  one  thing,  whereas  at  Home  there 
are  intimate  relations  and  strong  bonds  of  interest  and 
fellowship  with  all  parts  of  the  Empire  linking  the 
mother-country  with  the  great  colonies,  the  same  inti- 
mate relations  do  not  exist  between  the  great  colonial 
groups  themselves.  It  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
pects of  Imperial  union  that  the  ties  of  sentiment  and 
kinship,  and  even  the  feeling  of  common  interests, 
though  strong  towards  the  mother-country  are  weak 
towards  the  remaining  colonial  groups.  Again,  in 
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all  the  Australian  colonies  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
in  favour  of  ultimate  independence  and  separation,, 
and  although  local  dangers  and  difficulties  have  modified 
this  feeling  in  Canada  and  South  Africa,  it  has  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  danger  of  isolated  secession  by 
single  colonies  would  be  arrested  by  the  federal  prin- 
ciple, and  the  raising  of  the  groups  to  the  footing  of 
powers  connected  with  us  by  a  personal  union  would 
undoubtedly  diminish  many  risks  and  smooth  down 
many  petty  jealousies ;  but  both  in  South  Africa  and  in 
Australia  the  federal  principle  has  received  checks,  is 
confronted  by  great  difficulties,  and  has  made  little 
practical  progress.  In  Australia  colonial  confederation 
is  considered  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  possible 
Imperial  union,  but  many  support  it  as  being  the  first 
decisive  step  towards  independence  and  separation. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  believes,  however,  that  colonial  con- 
federation would  diminish  friction,  and  remarks  that  if 
the  future  of  the  Empire  lies  in  the  close  alliance  of 
three  or  four  confederations  having  no  cause  of  quarrel, 
that  alliance  may  long  endure — and  the  personal  link 
of  the  Crown,  it  may  be  added,  would  fortify  it  further. 
In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  alliance  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  federation  or  of  a  looser  connection, 
must  be  on  equal  terms,  but  much  of  the  dislike  to 
Imperial  federation  in  Australia  and  Canada  is  due  to 
a  feeling  that  it  would  imply  subjection  to  England  ; 
this  view  being  curiously  matched  by  the  opinion  of 
many  at  Home  that  federation  would  mean  England's 
step  down  from  an  imperial  to  a  provincial  status.  The 
colonies,  indeed,  would  like  to  make  it  an  essential 
point  of  any  future  Imperial  Federation  that  there 
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should  be  no  European  entanglements.  There  is  plain 
evidence  that  England's  Continental  relations  tend  to 
alienate  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  our  world-wide 
interests  and  vast  tropical  dependencies  in  Asia  and 
Africa  bring  us  into  ever  closer  contact  with  other 
European  powers  and  render  a  position  of  "splendid 
isolation"  more  and  more  impossible  except  incident- 
ally and  for  brief  periods.  Those  dependencies  again 
form  another  obstacle  to  federation.  India,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  cut  adrift,  but  to  devise  a  system  fitting 
India  into  the  scheme  of  a  democratic  Empire  has  been 
pronounced  almost  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  contrive  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  a  complex  question,  on  every  particular 
point  of  which  the  most  conflicting  counsels  are  offered, 
supported  by  cogent  but  irreconcilable  arguments. 

On  the  other  hand,  Federationists  assert,  as  against 
the  advocates  of  a  let-alone  po- 
lic?>  that  the  existing  form  of 
connection  cannot  possibly  con- 
tinue much  longer  without  great  modification  which 
must  set  the  Empire  towards  separation  or  some  sort 
of  federation.  Whilst  all  Imperial  responsibilities  and 
burdens  were  borne  by  the  mother-country,  the  great 
colonies  submitted  to  be  dragged  in  the  wake  of  a  foreign 
policy  they  had  no  hand  in  regulating,  but  now  that 
they  are  contributing  relatively  large  sums  for  self- 
defence,  and  their  important  growing  trade  is  exposed  to 
the  risks  of  war,  they  have  begun  to  exhibit  signs  of 
impatience  at  what  they  consider  indifference,  or  want 
of  proper  appreciation  of  their  interest,  on  the  part  of 
English  statesmen  in  cases  where  the  antagonistic  aims 
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of  foreign  governments  are  involved.  As  yet  this  atti- 
tude scarcely  extends  to  questions  of  other  than  local 
concern,  but  their  interests  steadily  widen  and  the 
points  of  contact  with  other  States  become  more  numer 
ous  year  by  year,  and  if  they  have  not  yet  actually  de- 
manded some  voice  in  the  direction  of  a  policy  which 
may  implicate  them  with  powers  with  whom  they  have 
no  direct  quarrel,  they  are  at  least  keen  and  not  always 
over-friendly  critics  of  our  conduct  of  affairs.  The 
rough  test  of  war  and  disaster  may  thus  easily  reveal 
serious  elements  of  discord  at  a  time  when  firmness  and 
unanimity  are  of  vital  moment — the  existing  system,  in 
short,  provokes  bickering  and  tends  to  alienate  colonial 
sympathies,  and  from  being  acknowledged  as  a  make- 
shift is  gradually  being  felt  irksome. 

For  some  years  the  chief  members  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  kept   all   de- 

«2»tt.1±&  f°r  *     finite  ProP°sals  ^dulously  in  the 
back  ground    and    were   content 

to  educate  public  opinion  and  to  see  that  the  drift 
of  thought  and  policy  was  in  the  right  direction.  Only 
vague  and  sketchy  suggestions  were  put  forward,  "  loose 
hints  of  schemes  incapable  of  realisation"  as  John 
Bright  contemptuously  styled  them.  But  at  length 
Lord  Salisbury  directly  challenged  the  League  to  make 
good  its  claims  by  formulating  its  policy  in  clearer  out- 
line, declaring  that  the  time  had  come  for  all  interested 
in  the  unity  of  the  Empire  to  employ  their  minds  in 
compassing  a  means  of  accomplishment.  The  attempt 
to  meet  his  demand  may  be  said  to  have  cost  the  League 
its  life,  but  although  none  can  be  called  authorita- 
tive there  have  been  plenty  of  schemes  forthcoming, 
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both  shadowy  and  precise,  for  effecting  the  great  object. 
Some  of  these  have  made  Imperial  defence  their  corner-* 
stone,  others,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  suggestions, 
have  based  on  commercial  union,  but  so  far  none  have 
proved  capable  of  bringing  the  subject  out  of  the  field 
of  academic  discussion  and  into  the  field  of  practical 
politics. 

Lord  Salisbury,  since  his  challenge,  has  publicly 
reviewed  the  whole  problem  and 
t/he  methods  Propounded  for  its 
solution.  He  pointed  out  that 
Imperial  Federation  involved  three  assumptions — that 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  both  value  their  connec- 
tion at  such  a  rate,  that  each  is  ready  to  make  consider, 
able  sacrifices  to  maintain  it;  that  for  this  purpose 
Great  Britain  is  willing  to  give  up  her  present  preroga- 
tive of  complete  constitutional  control  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire  and  over  our  great  dependencies ; 
that  the  Colonies  are  willing  in  return  fora  constitu- 
tional voice  in  the  management  of  Imperial  affairs  to 
pay  a  fair  share  towards  the  expenses  of  Imperial  de- 
fence, of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  and  of 
common  communications.  The  idea  underlying  these 
assumptions  and  the  keynote  of  all  the  schemes  is  joint 
control  and  responsibility  and  joint  support,  i.e.,  what 
concerns  all  should  be  treated  by  all,  and  what  is  for  the 
advantage  of  all  should  be  paid  for  by  all.  The  chief 
proposals  for  giving  constitutional  effect  to  these  ideas, 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  were  four — (1)  the  creation  of  a 
revised  Privy  Council,  or  new  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  into  which  representatives  of  the  Coloniea 
should  be  admitted  for  consultation ;  (2)  the  constitution 


of  a  new  Imperial  body  which  should  stand  in  a  certain 
ascertained  relation  to  the  British  and  Colonial  Parlia- 
ments; (3)  the  admission  of  colonial  representatives 
into  the  House  of  Lords ;  (4)  the  admission  of  colonial 
representatives  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first 
of  these  was  put  forward  by  the  late  Earl  Grrey,  and 
has  been  advocated  more  recently  in  a  modified  form 
by  a  Canadian  statesman,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who 
would  have  each  federated  group  represented  in  the 
Privy  Council  by  a  High  Commissioner  of  (colonial) 
Cabinet  rank,  holding  office  while  his  party  was  in 
power,  dealing  direct  with  the  English  Secretary  of 
State  on  fiscal,  naval  and  financial  matters  affecting  his 
colony,  and  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  on  colonial  and  foreign  affairs. 
Lord  Salisbury  pronounces  the  plan  impracticable,  and 
Lord  Kosebery  considers  it  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. Both  see  fatal  objections  to  introducing  colonial 
representatives  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  last- 
named  statesman  finds  a  double  objection  in  the  case  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  although  that  system  actually 
obtains  in  France,  but  under  entirely  different  condi- 
tions. The  second  scheme  alone  has  much  promise  but, 
as  the  present  Prime  Minister  has  pointed  out,  it  in- 
volves an  extension  of  local  self-government  and  Grand 
Committees.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
hardly  find  favour  with  a  party  pledged  to  resist  Home 
Rule  of  which  it  savours  strongly ;  indeed,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  other  Radical  Imperialists  hold  that  in  Home 
Rule  may  be  found  the  key  to  the  Imperial  problem, 
and  in  any  case  it  would  be  simplified  greatly  if  an  end 
were  put  to  Irish  disaffection. 
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Much  more  modest  than  these  proposals  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Lord  Carnar- 
Colonial  Conferences. 

von,  at  one  time   supported  by 

Lord  Eosebery,  to  hold  frequent  Colonial  Conferences  or 
councils  of  the  Empire.  But  it  has  not  been  found  pos- 
sible to  give  effect  to  this,  and  there  is  opposition  in  the 
colonies  to  their  public  men  being  often  summoned 
away  on  such  business,  as  well  as  disinclination  for  per- 
sonal and  political  reasons  on  the  part  of  their  leading 
statesmen.  Frequent  conferences,  in  short,  are  impos- 
sible if  colonial  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  are  to  take 
part  in  them  while  holding  office,  and  conferences  of  a 
less  authoritative  kind  are  not  desirable. 

Apart  from  schemes  involving  great  constitutional 

changes,  there  have  been  various 
The  Kreigsverein.  .  , 

practical   attempts   to    knit    the 

Empire  closer  by  a  kreigsverein,  or  union  for  Imperial 
defence,  and  a  zollverein,  or  customs  union.  The  for- 
mer first  claimed  attention,  and  of  the  two  has  made 
the  most  practical  progress.  Arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Imperial  coaling  stations  and  the  great 
mercantile  ports  abroad  whereby  the  colonies  have 
undertaken  the  whole  or  chief  burden  of  the  local 
defences,  have  strengthened  the  sentiment  of  common 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  while  the 
constitution  of  a  special  squadron  for  local  service 
in  Australian  waters,  charged  in  great  part  on  the 
Australian  revenues,  and  also  the  services  of  the  new 
South  Wales  contingent  in  the  Soudan  and  of  the  Can- 
adian voyageurs  on  the  Nile  have  told  in  the  same 
direction.  But  we  are  still  far  from  a  real  kreigsverein, 
and  there  has  been  some  friction  and  protest  in  achieving 
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so  much  as  has  been  effected.  The  arrangement  about 
the  special  Australian  squadron  is  on  the  eve  of  expir- 
ing, and  although  the  Imperial  authorities  have  stated 
publicly  that  they  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  its  renewal  in  some  form  or  other  "as  a  step 
towards  a  practical  measure  of  federation  which  may 
make  available  for  Imperial  defence  the  whole  resources 
of  the  British  Empire,"  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
arrangement  will  be  considerably  modified,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  dislike  of  the  "  tribute "  which  is 
widespread  in  Australia,  may  prevent  its  renewal  at  all. 

Projects    for  a   commercial  union    have  recently 

come  more  into   prominence  and 
The  Zoilverein.  .  .  . 

numerous    plans    tor    a   working 

scheme  have  been  discussed.  The  crux  of  Imperial 
Federation,  it  is  sometimes  said,  lies  in  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  up  this  particular  part 
of  the  question  with  some  enthusiasm,  but  his  tentative 
suggestions  have  been  coldly  received  alike  in  the 
colonies  and  by  the  mercantile  community  at  Home, 
involving  as  they  seem  to  do,  the  abandonment  of  Free 
trade  on  our  side  and  of  Protection  on  theirs.  The  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  our  trade  is  done  with  foreign  countries 
and  not  with  the  colonies  is  too  often  ignored  by  theorists, 
although  it  implies  that  any  action  we  took  against 
foreigners  would  be  sure  to  provoke  retaliation  in  our 
best  markets.  Another  difficulty  of  contriving  a  working 
agreement  is  that  we  regard  the  question  from  an  op- 
posite standpoint  to  the  colonies,  and  while  our  idea  of 
a  customs  union  is  based  on  the  abolition  of  colonial 
duties,  their  notion,  so  far  as  they  entertain  it  at  all,  is 
a  levying  of  differential  duties  favouring  British  and 
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British  colonial  imports  against  foreign  goods,  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  colonies  which   give  special  pri- 
vileges to  French  trade  without  being  held  to  violate  the 
most  favoured-nation  clause.  But  they  couple  with  this 
the  condition   that   there   should   be  a  tax  on  foreign 
goods  entering  the  United  Kingdom  and  none   on  colo- 
nial goods,  or  at  all  events  a   duty   on   such   foreign 
imports  as  compete  with  similar  colonial  imports,  these 
last  being    admitted  free.     Variations  of   this  project 
would  have  a  moderate  tax  levied  on  foreign  imports 
with  the  view  of  providing  an  Imperial  defence  fund,  or 
would  leave  to  each  colony  and  to  India  the    task  of 
framing  its  tariff  to  suit  itself  on  condition  that  goods 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  paid  a  reduced  rate. 
Free  trade  all   round   would   solve  the  difficulty,  but 
nearly  all  schemes  assume  that  it  is  hopeless  to   expect 
the  great  colonies  to  abandon  protection  and  adopt  free 
trade,  while  on  the  other  hand  "  for  us  to  enter  an 
imperial  protectionist  zollverein  would   be  to   set  up 
new  barriers  between  peoples  and  parcel  the  globe   into 
three  or  four  great  systems  shut  off  and  hostile."     It  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  wonder  that  all  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  find  a  basis  for  commercial   federation  have  been 
foiled  and  baffled  hitherto,   and  it  is  significant  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  that  the  prize  of  one  thousand 
guineas  lately  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Statist 
for  the  best  practical  scheme  for  an  Imperial  Customs 
Union  was  divided  by  the  decision  of  the  judges  between 
two  essayists  who  propounded  opposite  and  mutually 
irreconcilable  plans.     Lord  Eosebery  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  a  zollverein  is  by  no  means  a  practical 
proposal  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and 
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it  is  quite  certain  that  the  great  colonies  will  only 
move  as  interest  prompts  them  in  this  matter,  and  will 
make  far  fewer  sacrifices  and  concessions  than  in  the 
case  of  imperial  defence.  We  have  not  even  been  able 
to  reduce  to  harmony  or  principle  the  tariff  of  the 
Crown  colonies  which,  as  Sir  Eawson  Rawson  has  shown, 
display  a  bewildering  variety,  with  inexplicable  and 
purposeless  differences  in  the  articles  selected  for 
duties. 

Besides  the  kreigsverein  and  the   zollverein  a  host 

of  minor  measures  tending  to 
Minor  measures. 

strengthen  the  bonds  of  union 

have  been  proposed,  and  many  are  not  only  feasible 
but  are  of  some  urgency,  because  they  would  bring 
about  the  simplification  or  assimilation  of  legal,  com- 
mercial and  professional  procedure,  or  increase  facilities 
of  intercourse.  But  very  few  of  such  measures  have 
received  the  attention  they  merit  from  the  parliaments 
and  governments  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies. 
One  proposal  has  been  carried  into  effect  on  the 
initiative  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and  two  Judges  have  quite 
recently  been  selected  by  Canada  and  by  Australia  to 
sit  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
But  even  this  is  a  long  way  from  transforming  that 
Committee  into  a  body  like  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
draft  Commonwealth  Bills  prepared  in  Australia  and 
designed  for  inter-colonial  confederation  have  gone  in 
the  exactly  opposite  direction  and  have  provided  for 
a  local  Supreme  Court,  abolishing  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council  altogether. 


No  progress  has  been  made  therefore,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  effecting  great  constitu- 
Results  so  far. 

tional   changes   in   the  relations 

between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  and  of 
all  such  schemes  that  have  been  publicly  discussed 
none  has  survived  the  searching  criticism  directed  on 
it.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  little  or  no  real  pro- 
gress in  the  formation  of  a  kreigsverein  or  a  zollve- 
rein.  But  a  very  great  deal  has  been  done  by  men 
working  from  many  directions  to  clear  away  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  real  conditions  of  the 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  now  becoming  possible  to  say 
whether  any  form  of  Imperial  federation  is  practicable. 
We  have  a  fuller  and  better  conception  of  what  the 
Empire  is,  how  it  was  won,  and  how  it  must  be  main- 
tained, or  at  least  how  the  parting,  if  inevitable,  of  the 
larger  English  communities  now  comprised  in  it  may 
be  so  amicably  arranged  as  to  leave  none  of  the  ill 
effects  that  have  followed  the  violent  separation  of  the 
American  Provinces.  Moreover,  several  popular  falla- 
cies and  plausible  misstatements  have  been  exposed. 
The  late  Professor  Seeley  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
substance  in  the  old  bugbear  of  unwieldiness,  and  that 
the  results  of  steam  and  the  electric  cable  have  been  to 
make  vast  aggregations  of  territory  natural  and  conve- 
nient, while  the  necessities  of  unrestricted  trade  on  the 
one  side  and  jealous  commercial  competition  on  the 
other  teach  the  same  lesson.  No  Empire  can  now  be 
considered  weakened  and  overgrown  by  mere  size,  pro- 
vided it  possesses  the  essential  elements  of  cohesion  in 
other  respects.  The  same  writer  has  also  shown  that 
our  colonies  have  not  been  accidents,  nor  their  acquisition 
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after-thoughts,  nor  their  interests  side-issues  in  our 
national  history,  but  that  since  the  17th  century 
nearly  all  England's  European  wars  have  been  colonial 
and  imperial  struggles,  not  quarrels  in  which  the  colo- 
nies had  no  concern.  In  thus  being  made  familiar  with 
the  part  played  by  the  colonies  in  the  past,  a  better  in- 
sight is  obtained  into  the  possibilities  of  future  rela- 
tions. Two  axioms  are  plainly  shown.  Firstly,  the 
existing  tie  must  not  be  drawn  tight — there  is  danger 
of  breaking  it — and  any  future  bond  so  far  as  regulat- 
ed by  statute  and  convention  must  be  loose  and  easily 
fitting.  Secondly,  there  must  be  no  centralization 
either  in  the  way  of  interfering  with  local  self-govern- 
ment, or  in  the  more  subtle  form  of  drafting  away  the 
foremost  men  from  their  own  colony  to  serve  in  a  dis- 
tant Imperial  Legislature  or  Council.  "  Only  those  who 
best  know  and  understand  a  country  are  fit  to  rule  it," 
and  in  every  colony  the  nearer  local  interests  will  always 
rank  as  more  important  than  remoter  imperial  matters. 
To  some  extent  these  axioms  limit  the  scope  of  an 
The  need  of  a  defi-  Imperial  union,  but  they  still  leave 
nite  scheme,  room  for  it>  As  regar(is  the  need  of 

it,  in  spite  of  the  considerations 
pressed  in  favour  of  a  let-alone  policy  there  are  over- 
mastering reasons — as  will  be  shown  later  on — for  accept- 
ing the  proposition  that  the  existing  form  of  relations 
cannot  continue,  and  that  some  new  form  of  Imperial 
union  or  else  separation  is  ultimately  inevitable.  The 
final  culmination,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  immediate  and 
may  indeed  be  remote  so  far  as  this  generation  is  concern- 
ed, but  that  affords  no  justification  for  letting  things 
drift,  inasmuch  as  modifications  and  developments  of  the 
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Imperial  relations,  though  usually  slight,  are  continuous, 
and  it  is  on  the  nature  of  these  constant  adjustments 
now  being  made  that  the  issue  will  depend.     Imperial 
Federation,  Professor  Seeley  has  said,   is  an  organ  of 
discussion  and  legislation  for  affairs  common  to  the 
whole  Empire  without  interfering  with  the   liberty  and 
self-government  of  the  parts,  and  it  is  needed  for  the 
defence  of  trade  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  vast  ex- 
odus of  population  steadily  setting  to  the  colonies  and 
realms  under  the  flag.   An  Imperial  union,  even  if  it  may 
differ  from  the  Federation  Seeley  had  in  his  mind,  is 
required  not  only  to  fulfil  prosaic  purposes  of  defence, 
commerce  and  convenience  but  for  other  ends  worthy 
of  the  highest  ambition  of  statesmen — for  consolidat- 
ing our  race  and  for  establishing  peace  over  half  the 
world.    Whether  the  "  splendid  dream  "  can  be  realised 
time  will  show,  but  its  realisation  demands  faith  and 
works.     Some  Federationists,  disheartened  by  the  ad- 
mitted failure  to  find  a  practical  scheme  of  Federation, 
profess   to   be  sanguine  that  the  adaptability  of  our 
constitution  to  changing  circumstances,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  solving  many  political  difficulties  in  the- 
past,  will  lend  itself  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  some 
working  scheme  in  the  future,  either  through  a  recon- 
structed Privy  Council  or  in  some  other  vague  fashion. 
But  they  forget  the  essential  difference  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire.     The  patch- 
work reforms  and  piece-meal  alterations  which  have  been 
possible  for  our  self-contained  community  can  scarcely 
be  possible  when  several  widely-separated  communities 
are  concerned,  each  of  these  others  self-governing,  full 
of   political   energy,  prompt  to   discard   or   re-adjust 
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conventional  restraints  or  to  make  trial  of  innovations. 
Add  the  influences  of  distance  and  of  diverse  environ- 
ment, and  it  is  surely  inevitable  that  if  left  without  any 
clear  object  or  definite  plan,  alienating  elements  of 
differentiation  and  disunion  must  find  scope — in  short 
changes  ignorant ly  made  and  impulses  ignorant ly  given 
in  the  wrong  direction  may  set  the  empire  past  recall 
towards  separation  instead  of  union.  At  all  events  there 
is  no  need  to  wander  aimlessly  on  the  chance  of  lighting 
on  a  track  if  a  guide  comes  forward  and  claims  that  all 
the  routes  have  not  yet  been  explored  in  the  quest  and 
found  impracticable.  In  this  paper  a  path  will  be  in- 
dicated which  will  lead  to  the  goal,  and  a  plan  put  for- 
ward sufficiently  coherent  to  admit  of  criticism,  but  to 
which  the  objections  yet  formulated  do  not  apply.  It 
is  not  a  plan  of  Imperial  Federation,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, because  that  is  not  practicable,  for  reasons 
which  have  already  condemned  every  scheme  publicly 
discussed  and  for  fresh  reasons  which  will  be  made 
apparent.  The  plan  here  put  forward  may  be  described 
briefly  as  a  plan  of  Imperial  Union. 


n. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  IMPERIAL  UNION. 


THE  first  thing  to  consider  is  what  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  British  Empire 
are,  and  what  portions  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  weld  into  an  Imperial 

Union.     Shortly  answered,  it  may  be   said,   that   the 
Empire   is   made  up  of  the    United    Kingdom,    the 
Colonies,  and  the  Dependencies,  each  of  which  groups 
is  composed  of  diverse  elements.     Obviously  all  these 
cannot  be  reckoned  as  bound  by  the  same  ties,  other- 
wise the  alienating  of  Heligoland  must  be   counted  a 
dishonour   and   the   recent   inclusion   of  Nupe,  a  new 
bulwark   to   the  Empire.     But  in  contradistinction  to 
almost   every   other   proposal,    this   plan    of  Imperial 
Union  deals  only  with  certain  self-governing  colonies 
and  the  mother-country,  and  does  not  include  India  or 
any  dependencies.     In  this  connection  an  element  of 
confusion    arising   from   loose   definition,   which   has 
ensnared  many  previous  writers,  must  be  avoided.      In 
using   the  term    "  colonies "  to   signify   all    the    lands 
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under  the  British  flag  beyond  the  United  Kingdom 
(India  and  certain  protectorates  excepted),  there  is 
included  a  congeries  of  territories  differing  radically 
in  every  particular  of  climate,  inhabitants,  products 
and  forms  of  government.  They  range  through  every 
zone  of  temperature  and  latitude;  some  are  densely 
peopled  by  dark-skinned  races,  others  sparsely  inhabited 
by  white  settlers,  some  are  ultra-democratic  communi- 
ties, others  rigid  bureaucracies,  others,  again,  military 
despotisms.  By  grouping  them  all  under  the  generic 
name  of  "  colonies  "  and  by  straining  to  bring  them  all 
together,  with  India,  within  the  wide  compass  of  a 
reconstructed  Empire,  the  advocates  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion have  magnified  their  task  beyond  their  power,  and 
have,  moreover,  introduced  fresh  complexity  into  an 
intricate  problem.  That  error  will  be  avoided  in  this 
paper.  It  is  agreed  that  the  only  form  of  Imperial 
Union  now  possible  must  be  one  on  equal  terms,  and 
the  first  thing  to  lay  down  clearly  is  that  with  such  an 
equal  union  India  and  the  small  dependencies,  trading 
settlements  and  subject  territories  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
it  concerns  solely  the  organised  and  fully  self-governing 
English  communities  that  have  taken  root  and  growth 
in  certain  well-defined  regions. 

To  these  the  name  "  Colonial  State  "  may  be  ap- 
plied.    That  term  is  not  intended 
Tbo  "Colonial  State?." 

to  cover  any  of  the  small  isolated 

settlements  in  the  temperate  zones,  but  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  large  territories  under  our  flag  where  our 
people  have  made  themselves  permanent  homes  under 
climatic  conditions  not  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance 
and  even  development  in  their  descendants  of  the 
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native  vigour  of  the  race.  There  are  four  groups  of  the 
kind:  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Newfoundland, 
South  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  with  Tasmania.  Many  would  bracket  toge- 
ther the  two  groups  last  named,  for  in  England  there 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  notion  that  New  Zealand  stands 
in  somewhat  similar  relation  to  Australia  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Hampshire,  the  fact  being  that  New  Zealand  is 
a  thousand  miles  distant,  markedly  distinct  in  climate 
and  character,  and  has  shown  no  desire  to  be  linked 
with  Australian  destinies.  The  ultimate  position  of 
New  Zealand,  however,  does  not  affect  the  question. 
It  is  on  these  four  groups  along  with  the  United  King- 
dom that  the  British  Empire  is  based  and  grows. 
Elsewhere,  as  stated,  are  dependencies  and  trading  fac- 
tories, but  here  are  homes,  and  although  all  the  four 
groups  may  separate  from  the  mother-country  the  day 
has  gone  by  with  some  of  them,  and  is  fast  passing 
with  the  rest  when  they  could  fall  into  the  possession 
of  any  other  race.  It  is  these  new  homelands  of  our 
people  that  we  must,  if  possible,  retain  within  the 
Empire  under  one  flag  and  bound  in  one  union. 

Although  in  an  Imperial  Union  into  which  the 
mother-country  and  the  four  Colo- 
™1  States  enter  on  equal  terms 
no  place  can  be  found  for  the 
smaller  colonies  and  the  dependencies,  whose  circum- 
stances unfit  them  for  complete  self-government  and 
full  and  equal  responsibility,  still  they  will  not  be  cut 
adrift,  but  will  remain  under  the  flag  in  what  may  be 
called  "  subordinate  connection "  with  the  Empire,  a 
status  which  will  detract  nothing  from  their  existing 
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privileges  nor  check  their  development.  This  arrange- 
ment is  inevitable,  because  no  other  could  be  worked 
in  practice  or  justified  in  theory.  In  the  case  of  India, 
for  instance,  no  scheme  has  been  or  can  be  contrived 
for  admitting  her  on  equal  terms  into  a  democratic 
federation  of  self-ruling  States  ;  so  far  as  this  difficul- 
ty has  not  been  shirked,  it  has  been  vaguely  provided 
that  India  should  in  some  way  come  in  under  the 
guardianship  of  England,  or  else  be  treated  as  a  Keichs- 
land  or  Imperial  territory  over  which  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  is  to  have  some  control  and  responsibility. 
Both  plans  are  absolutely  barred  in  this  scheme- 
India  is  to  be  of  the  Empire  but  not  of  the  Imperial 
Union,  and  the  Colonial  States  are  to  have  no  voice  what- 
ever in  her  administration  or  responsibility  for  her 
protection.  There  is  no  Anglo-Indian  statesman  of  any 
weight  who  will  not  emphatically  endorse  the  view 
that  for  England  to  give  the  Colonial  States  any  power 
of  control  or  interference  in  the  administration  of 
India,  or  any  right  of  determining  or  modifying  her 
action  as  the  ultimate  director  of  Indian  policy — to 
surrender,  in  short,  the  prerogative  of  sole  responsibili- 
ty— would  be  a  betrayal  of  trust.  None  of  the  Colonial 
States  have  any  interest  in  India;  they  have  no  know- 
ledge or  traditionary  familiarity  with  the  country  or 
its  peoples ;  they  are  ignorant  of  its  special  problems 
and  of  its  relations  with  neighbouring  powers,  have 
no  training,  experience  or  aptitude  for  the  duties  of 
its  administration,  and  no  strength  to  carry  the  burden 
of  its  responsibility.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said 
of  other  of  our  tropical  dependencies  in  Africa  and  the 
Far  East.  For  England  to  share  these  responsibilities, 
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which  she  alone  can  bear  without  faltering,  would  be 
no  relief  to  her  while  it  would  merely  admit  ill-informed 
councillors  whose  meddling  would  check  prosperity  and 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  England  is  to  retain  for  herself  all  the  Imperial 
dependencies  leaving  nothing  for  the  four  Colonial 
States.  On  the  contrary,  although  at  first  and  while 
they  are  occupied  with  the  vast  work  of  their  own 
development,  England  may  continue  to  administer  and 
defend  these  possessions,  as  she  does  now,  holding  them 
in  trust  and  unselfishly  with  equal  and  fair  fields  for 
the  trade  and  intercourse  of  all  comers,  yet  the  different 
Colonial  States  may  in  time  acquire  more  predominat- 
ing influence  in  neighbouring  possessions  of  the  Em- 
'  pire  and  enter  into  closer  relations  with  them.  This 
will  be  shown  later  on.  But  these  dependencies  are 
never  to  be  regarded,  as  they  never  can  become,  equal 
and  responsible  parties  in  the  Imperial  Union. 

Before  closing  this  brief  survey  of  the  nature  and 

conditions  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  reform. 

limitations  in   territorial   extent 

of  the  Imperial  Union,  attention  must  be  directed  to 
a  matter  which  should  be  preliminary  to  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  four  Colonial  States — a  reform  indeed  that 
might  have  been  carried  out  long  ago  with  advantage 
to  the  Empire.  This  is  their  removal  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Office,  which,  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  all  the  Imperial  territories  loosely  grouped 
under  the  misleading  term  "  colonies,"  has  to  exercise 
control  limited  and  limitless,  to  dictate  and  to  defer, 
to  insist  and  to  yield,  in  a  fashion  after  which  no 
single  set  of  administrators  could  conduct  business 
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successfully.  This  change  need  not  be  postponed  until 
the  self-governing  colonies  in  Australia  and  South  Africa 
form  local  confederations,  but  should  be  carried  out  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  for  the  reason  that  the  present 
Colonial  Office — albeit  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of 
an  exceptionally  capable  Minister — is  neither  fitted  nor 
able  to  control  States  that  have  free  executives  and 
responsible  parliaments  organised  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic basis :  "  the  omnipotence  of  the  Colonial  Office 
in  regard  to  the  Crown  Colonies  gives  an  evil  bent  to 
its  methods  and  still  more  to  its  manners  when  the 
affairs  of  the  daughter  States  of  the  Empire  are  con- 
cerned." As  already  pointed  out  there  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  these  new  homelands  of 
our  race  and  the  small  dependencies  and  tropical 
possessions  of  the  Empire,  which  have  entirely  different 
relations  with  the  mother-country.  It  is  of  practical 
importance  to  accentuate  this  difference,  and  that  rea- 
son as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  duties  caused  by  na- 
tural growth  and  modern  conditions,  renders  the  reform 
of  the  Colonial  Office  highly  advisable,  to  the  extent  of 
withdrawing  the  great  governments  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Canada  from  its  control. 
These  four  groups  (with  Newfoundland)  should  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  an  English  Minister  of  Cabinet  rank, 
and  instead  of  assigning  them  to  a  special  new  official 
with  a  brand  new  title,  the  charge  might  well  be  en- 
trusted to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  (whose  no- 
minal connection  with  the  Education  Committee  should 
be  dropped)  or,  as  that  office  is  sometimes  logically 
and  properly  conjoined  with  the  Premiership,  to  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  Minister  concerned  would  be 
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the  mouth-piece  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Agents-Q-eneral 
or  High  Commissioners,  who  would  come  to  assume 
much  of  the  character  of  Ambassadors,  and  to  each  of 
whom  should  be  granted  as  a  constitutional  principle 
the  right  to  receive  papers  and  full  information  regard- 
ing any  matter  affecting  his  own  colony  in  which  the 
Imperial  Government  was  taking  action.     This  is  a 
privilege  usually  conceded  now,  but  not  as  a  matter  of 
right.     On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  no  Council 
of  Agents-General  to  confront  the  Lord  President  with 
adverse  decisions  or  to  attempt  "log-rolling,"  neither 
should  they  have  any  claim  to  attend  the  Cabinet  deli- 
berations ;  although,  of  course,  they  might  be  specially 
summoned  to  attend  just  as  generals  and  law  officers 
are  on  particular  occasions. 


III. 
THE  TERMS  OF  IMPERIAL  UNION. 


THAT    the    Colonial    States  will  sooner  or  later    de- 
mand more   voice  and  a  great- 

The  Colonial   States     er  responsibility  in  the  Imperial 
and   Imperial    foreign  r 

policy.  foreign  policy  so  far  as  it  affects 

them,  and  that  the  matters  in 
which  they  are  concerned  steadily  increase  in  number 
and  importance,  must  be  conceded  without  reserve. 
But  whereas  all  the  suggested  remedies,  hitherto,  have 
been  for  admitting  their  representatives  to  the  Impe- 
rial Cabinet  and  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  direction 
of  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire — a  proposal 
of  which  the  difficulties  and  dangers  are  manifest  and 
probably  insuperable — the  plan  here  advocated  is  to 
give  gradually  to  each  of  the  four  Colonial  States  in- 
creasing and  ultimately  entire  control  of  its  own  external 
relations  just  as  it  has  the  absolute  direction  of  its  local 
or  home  policy.  In  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  of  any  other  Colonial  State  it  should  have  no  power 
of  interference  and  no  responsibility,  this  arrangement 
being  necessitated  and  justified  if  only  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  interests  or  sympathies  in  common 
between  any  two  of  them,  except  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  These,  indeed,  have  a  common  concern  in 
the  future  of  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  might 
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be  supposed,  for  while  Australian  feeling  is  strong 
about  the  presence  of  foreign  powers  in  New  Guinea, 
New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides,  it  pays  much  less 
heed  to  the  affairs  of  Samoa,  Tonga  and  the  islands 
north  and  east  thereof  which  almost  exclusively  occupy 
New  Zealand's  attention. 

A  little  reflection   will  show   that  as   none  of  the 
four  Colonial    States   have  any 
political  interest3  in  Europe  or 
beyond    the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  own  borders,  and  as  all  of  them  are  absorbed 
in  pushing  on  the  development  of  their  own  territories, 
the  grant  of  control  of  its  own  external  relations  as  each 
becomes  ripe  for  the  privilege  would  at  first  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  concession  of  treaty-making 
powers  with  foreign  governments  in  respect  of  trade  and 
commercial  matters  generally.     This  power  has  been  al- 
ready repeatedly  asked  for  by  a  strong  party  in  Canada 
whose   leader  is   the   present  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,    and    at    the     Inter-Colonial     Conference 
held  at  Ottawa  in   1894  all  the  colonies  joined  in  a  re- 
solution that   the  Imperial  Government  should  enact  a 
law  empowering  them  to   make  preferential  commercial 
agreements  among  themselves  and   with  the  mother- 
country.     This  the  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
declined  to  do,  the  chief  obstacle  being  certain   clauses 
in  the  British  commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  and  the 
German  Zollverein  which  if  repealed  might  provoke  re- 
taliation on  British  trade.   Lord  Salisbury,  however,  has 
publicly  promised  to  take  every  opportunity  of  "  deliver- 
ing ourselves  from  these  unfortunate  engagements,"  and 
in  face  of  this  it  is  evident  that  the  right  of  concluding 
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preferential  commercial  agreements  directly  with  each 
other  and  the  mother-country  cannot  long  be  withheld 
from  the  self-ruling  colonies.  Canada  in  fact  has 
assumed  the  right  against  which  Germany  and  Belgium 
have  protested,  and  the  validity  of  her  action  will  be 
tested.  If  illegal,  it  will  inevitably  be  legalised.  From 
this  to  the  right  of  concluding  similar  treaties  with 
foreign  States  is  but  a  step,  and  this  claim  already 
demanded  will  in  the  end  be  conceded,  just  as  other 
claims  insisted  on  by  the  great  colonies  have  been 
yielded ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  no  reason  to  withhold 
it  if  the  grant  of  it  were  part  of  a  planned  scheme 
of  Imperial  union.  There  should  not  be  any  saddling 
the  Colonial  States  with  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Imperial 
diplomatic  and  consular  services,  referred  to  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  nor  need  they  maintain  their  own  repre- 
sentatives everywhere  abroad,  since,  except  in  adjoining 
territories  where  agents  would  perhaps  be  needed  and  in 
rare  cases  when  a  special  commissioner  would  be  appoint- 
ed, the  British  officials  might  continue  to  act  for  the  whole 
Empire. 

Undoubtedly  the  control  of  the   Colonial  States 
over  their  own  external  relations 

offfit±rerSPe°t  would  not  8t°P  at  commercial 
matters,  but  would  grow  with 
their  growth,  specially  in  regard  to  their  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours ;  in  other  words,  they  would  seek  to 
control  their  own  foreign  policy  entirely.  Apart  from 
the  principle  of  the  thing — which  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  given  up  when  England  conceded  self- 
government  and  the  right  of  setting  up  hostile  tariffs 
against  her — there  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  the 
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proposal  when  it  is  examined.  The  foreign  relations  of 
the  four  Colonial  States  are  singularly  uncomplicated  ; 
they  have  no  frontier,  dynastic  or  racial  questions  to 
settle  with  any  great  power,  no  outlying  possessions  in 
dispute,  and  no  concern  in  the  destinies  of  any  foreign 
nations.  Although  each  of  them  may  dream  dreams  of 
future  predominance  in  its  own  part  of  the  world,  that 
will  be  decided  in  the  far-off  future  not  by  the  fact  that 
its  despatches  are  dated  from  Downing-street  rather  than 
from  Ottawa  or  Cape  Town,  but  by  its  growth  in  strength 
and  resources  and  its  ability  to  make  good  its  claim. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  natural  development.  Canada  is  neces- 
sarily deeply  concerned  with  the  affairs  and  policy  of  the 
United  States,  South  Africa  is  similarly  interested  in 
the  adjacent  Portuguese  and  German  possessions,  Aus- 
tralia in  Papua  and  other  groups  under  foreign  flags 
near  her  coasts,  while  New  Zealand  feels  that  her  desti- 
nies are  to  a  great  extent  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
Fiji,  Samoa  and  the  Pacific  Isles  that  dot  her  horizon. 
The  truth  must  be  recognised  that  the  Colonial  States 
are  better  fitted  to  manage  their  own  local  interests  in 
these  regions  than  is  Britain,  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  an  immense  empire  and  the  complications  attaching 
to  her  position  among  the  nations,  and  unable  to  fully 
appreciate  either  the  importance  of  those  local  interests 
or  the  depth  of  feeling  about  them  in  the  Colonial 
States  affected.  This  development,  indeed,  is  more 
than  natural ;  it  is  inevitable,  and  that  consideration 
may  reconcile  many  to  it.  As  matters  stand  even  now 
if  the  Imperial  policy  in  any  of  the  self-ruling  colonies 
comes  into  conflict  with  local  interests,  the  latter  prevail, 
and  this  will  soon  happen  in  neighbouring  territories 
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outside  colonial  limits,  where  the  remoter  interests 
of  England  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  nearer  interests 
of  an  adjacent  Colonial  State.  Federationists  antici- 
pating this  development  would  provide  for  it  by  giving 
the  great  colonies  in  general  a  voice  in  all  questions  of 
foreign  policy  throughout  the  Empire — a  dangerous  and 
unworkable  scheme.  The  alternative  here  advocated 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  limited  control,  is  to 
give  each  British  self-ruling  State  full  management  of 
its  affairs  abroad,  as  at  home,  without  interference. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  smaller  colonies  and 

Ii8edecon?reo\and  10Ca"     a11    the    dependencies    from   the 
Imperial  Union   did    not    imply 

that  England  would  retain  sovereign  control  and  charge 
of  them  exclusively,  keeping  them,  so  to  say,  for  herself. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Colonial  States  would  acquire  a 
predominating  influence  over  some  of  them.  In  addition 
to  looking  after  its  own  foreign  relations  and  interests 
abroad,  each  Colonial  State  should  gradually  be  given  an 
extension  of  autonomy  beyond  its  actual  boundaries  ; 
that  is,  in  adjacent  territories  where  its  interests  were  of 
predominant  importance,  it  should  not  only  control  them 
but  have  a  determining  voice  in  the  Imperial  policy. 
With  certain  restrictive  checks  paramount  interests 
should  have  paramount  influence,  and  any  conflicting 
.  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  to  give 
way  and  be  subordinated.  Within  limits  of  what  may  be 
roughly  called  a  "  zone  "  (since  it  would  extend  round 
each  group),  each  Colonial  State  should  have  the  chief 
control  and  management  of  Imperial  affairs  at  its  own 
responsiblity  and  cost.  International  usage  now-a-days 
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acknowledges  what  is  known  as  a  "  sphere  of  influence  " 
or  territory  over  which  a  power  has  some  recognised 
claim,  although  it  need  not  set  up  a  protectorate 
nor  even  exercise  any  defined  authority  there.  The 
"  zones  "  would  differ  from  such  spheres  of  influence  in 
that  they  would  not  necessarily  imply  any  territorial 
claims,  nor  would  the  Colonial  States  be  always  par- 
amount as  compared  with  foreign  powers  throughout 
their  respective  "  zones."  All  that  is  meant  is  that  a 
Colonial  State  having  more  important  interests  than  the 
mother-country  within  a  certain  adjacent  defined  area  or 
zone  should  also  have  chief  control  there ;  in  place  of 
England  pursuing  her  own  policy  there  modified  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Colonial  State,  the  latter  should  shape  and 
carry  out  its  policy  modified  by  the  wishes  of  England. 
In  Europe  or  in  Asia,  Britain  is  not  paramount,  but  she 
shapes  her  action  in  Continental  or  Indian  affairs  with 
little  thought  of  Canada  or  Australia.  In  like  manner 
in  zones  where  her  own  direct  interests  were  trivial  as 
compared  with  the  Colonial  States,  she  would  leave  the 
latter  to  manage,  even  though  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  foreign  Governments  of  the  first  rank.  But 
while  the  Colonial  States  would  have  paramount  author- 
ity within  their  respective  recognised  zones,  beyond 
those  limits  and  elsewhere  England  would  control  the 
imperial  policy  and  retain  full  responsibility,  civil,  fi- 
nancial and  military.  The  zones,  however,  might  expand 
with  the  growing  influence  and  interests  of  the  Colonial 
States  they  surrounded  and  would  vary  in  character  and 
importance,  but  the  meaning  generally  would  be  that 
England,  in  certain  limited  defined  areas  where  her 
direct  interests  were  slight,  gave  over  to  the  charge  of 
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a  Colonial  State  the  multitudinous  matters  she  at 
present  manages  alone  for  the  Empire.  In  time  also 
England  might  surrender  her  sovereign  control  of  small 
Crown  Colonies  within  the  zone  of  a  Colonial  State  for  the 
latter  to  administer  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  ;  Mauritius 
and  Nyassaland  might  thus  find  a  suzerain  in  South 
Africa,  Fiji  in  New  Zealand  and  British  Papua  in  Aus- 
tralia, instead  of  in  Downing-street.  Thus  the  police 
duties  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  slave  suppression  duties 
in  South-East  Africa  and  the  general  wardenship  of  the 
seas  and  trade  routes  in  these  regions  which  is  now 
undertaken  by  England  would  devolve  on  the  Colonial 
States  more  vitally  interested.  But  their  progress 
towards  this  fuller  autonomy  would  be  gradual,  not 
forced  or  rapid,  and  their  responsibilities,  political  and 
financial,  need  never  be  too  great  a  burden  for  their 
strength.  The  extension  of  their  control  beyond  their 
own  boundaries  so  far  from  being  unprecedented  would 
merely  put  them  in  the  position  of  India,  which  exer- 
cises an  acknowledged  influence  far  beyond  her  political 
and  geographical  frontiers. 

This  principle  of  increasing  but  limited  and  local- 
ised control  manifestly  holds  a 
cal^dlon^roh  °f  middle  place  between  separation 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  central- 
ised Joint  Board  of  Advice  for  Foreign  Affairs  recom- 
mended by  the  Federationists.  It  would  have  the  great 
advantage  over  such  a  Board  and  over  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  laying  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  responsibility 
on  the  State  having  control  and  chiefly  interested.  This 
would  have  a  sobering  and  restraining  influence,  bene- 
ficial and  even  necessary  for  young  nations  of  rapidly 
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increasing  power  that  from  time  to  time  show  signs  of  a 
spirit  of  jingoism  which  is  fostered  by  the  present  ir- 
responsible imperial  system.  In  all  respects  the  prin- 
ciple is  only  a  development  of  the  existing  local  autonomy 
of  the  great  colonies,  coupled  with  the  limitation  of  their 
control  to  their  own  interests  and  zones.  In  practice  it 
would  eventually  happen  that  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land would  get  a  free  hand  in  the  South  Pacific,,  would 
negotiate  with  the  European  Powers  holding  small  pos- 
sessions there,  and  would  determine  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  in  those  seas.  Their  remote  and  commanding 
position  and  their  rapidly  growing  resources  would  make 
them  predominant,  and  even  if  France  or  Germany  for  a 
time  persisted  in  action  calling  forth  their  emphatic 
remonstrances,  backed  by  England,  their  aims  would 
prevail  in  the  end — time,  high  birth-rates  and  the  secu- 
rity distance  gives  them  are  on  their  side.  In  South 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  even  after  a  confederation,  of 
the  Boer  and  British  States  (a  far-off  event),  there  are 
other  complications  and  rivalries  which  would  compel 
the  vigilant  attention  of  England  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Cape  group  was  managing  its  own  immedate  affairs. 
In  North  America  again,  the  Dominion  perhaps  would 
have  no  zone  in  which  to  be  paramount,  for  while  it 
would  itself  manage  its  affaiys  with  the  United  States 
England  would  also  retain  control  of  her  own  vast  inter- 
ests, and  probably  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  do 
the  same  ;  the  Dominion  might  even  prefer  to  transact 
its  relations  with  the  West  Indies  through  the  Colonial 
Office.  Finally,  England  from  her  own  imperial  status 
and  world-wide  interests  would  exercise  some  modifying 
influence  on  the  external  policy  of  all  the  four  Colonial 
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States.  The  Governor-General  or  Viceroy  of  each 
would  be  the  only  appointment  left  to  imperial  selec- 
tion, and  they  would  have  chiefly  ceremonial  functions  ; 
but  they  and  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Colonial 
States,  accredited  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
or  some  special  Cabinet  Minister,  would  provide  a  chan- 
nel for  consultation  between  the  administrations  of  the 
mother-country  and  the  daughter  States.  There  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  unwise  interference  in  delicate 
questions  with  which  most  of  the  meddlers  had  no  con- 
cern and  no  proper  acquaintance.  There  would  be  no 
Council  of  the  Empire,  or  Board  of  Advice,  vainly  strain- 
ing at  the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  the  aims  and 
needs  of  England  with  her  Continental  entanglements, 
India  with  her  bureaucratic  administration,  Canada  with 
her  policy  shaped  to  the  conditions  of  her  great  neigh- 
bour, South  Africa  with  her  racial  troubles,  and  the  two 
Australasian  groups  with  their  extreme  democratic  gov- 
ernments and  inexperience  of  any  other  difficulties  and 
circumstances.  None  of  the  Colonial  States  would  have 
any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  or  British  Asia,  or  tro- 
pical Africa,  and  having  no  control,  they  would  have  no 
responsibility,  as  will  be  made  clear  in  explaining  the 
imperial  military  policy  which  is  the  complement  of 
this  part  of  the  scheme.  But  they  would  have  to  man- 
age their  own  interests  abroad  and,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  it  will  take  them  all  their  time  to  attend  to  their 
own  business. 


III. 
THE  TERMS  OF  IMPERIAL  UNION— (continued.) 


ALTHOUGH  what  may  be  called  the  imperial  foreign 

policy  as  being  of  wider  range 
The    Colonial  States 

and  Imperial  military  and  including  the  military  policy 
Dol  icv 

has  been  dicussed  first,  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  imperial 

union  is  embodied  in  the  latter.  It  lies  on  the  same 
lines,  in  the  direction  of  complete  decentralisation  and 
full  local  responsibility.  But  before  any  steps  could  be 
taken  towards  transferring  military  and  naval  autonomy 
to  the  Colonial  States,  it  is  obvious  that  as  against 
foreign  powers  their  independence  and  integrity  must  be 
guaranteed,  their  right  of  neutrality  must  be  acknow- 
ledged and  their  safety  from  aggression  secured. 
These  three  vital  points  must  be  established  by  the 
strength  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  as  the  Colonial 
States  one  by  one  relinquish  the  guardianship  of  the 
mother-country  for  complete  responsibility,  they  should 
make  a  new  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  her  and 


•with  each  other,  binding  themselves  severally  and 
collectively  to  unite  their  whole  resources  in  defence 
of  their  independence  and  the  integrity  of  their  "home- 
lands," in  vindication  of  their  right  to  stand  neutral  and 
in  resistance  to  wanton  aggression  against  any  of  their 
number.  Their  freedom  will  not  be  in  any  real  peril. 
As  before  pointed  out,  the  four  Colonial  States,  like  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  are  permanently  settled  by  the 
British  race,  and  these  "homelands  "  are  inalienable  and 
cannot  now  be  taken  away.  This  is  no  preposterous 
claim  to  be  ignored  by  the  first  foe  we  fought,  it  is  no 
vain-glorious  assumption  of  a  shadowy  security  that 
would  vanish  at  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet.  The 
whole  Empire  may  be  beaten  in  war,  may  have  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  India  and  of  all  the  smaller  de- 
pendencies and  settlements,  may  even  be  temporarily 
ruined  and  beggared  by  monstrous  indemnities, 
but  the  freedom  of  the  four  Colonial  States  stands 
secure.  Every  week  ships  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
are  landing  reinforcements  on  their  shores,  and 
these  swarms,  together  with  the  high  birth-rates, 
help  to  make  their  conquest  and  annexation  a  task 
beyond  the  strength  of  any  foreign  power,  even 
although  the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire  were  not 
used  in  resistance.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Salisbury,  ten 
years  ago,  gave  reasons  for  holding  that  if  the  great 
colonies  separated  they  would  be  liable  to  the  aggres- 
sion of  European  Powers,  "  and  where  there  is  liability 
to  attack,  attack  will  come. "  But  the  Prime  Minister 
even  then  hardly  contemplated  any  risk  of  annexation, 
and  the  difficulties  of  such  enterprizes  are  far  greater 
now  than  in  1887,  since  the  colonies  are  stronger  and 
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better  prepared  for  defence.  Moreover,  the  assumption 
that  their  freedom  would  be  imperilled  may  be  traversed 
by  the  explanation  that  there  is  no  question  of  separa- 
tion until  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There 
would  be  no  such  risk  with  Imperial  Union,  since  the 
mutual  agreement  for  the  protection  of  their  homelands 
embodied  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  would 
be  an  absolute  safeguard. 

This  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  homelands  of 

the  British  race  against  conquest 
The  guarantee  of  in- 
tegrity  restricted  to  the     could  not  extend   to   any   other 

territories  of  the  Empire.     The 
smaller  colonies  and  settlements 

(most  of  them,  but  not  all,  within  the  tropics),  are  on  a 
different  footing,  and  no  imperial  guarantee  could  be 
given  that  they  should  remain  for  ever  British.  Even  if 
they  attained  to  responsible  self-rule  or  local  autonomy 
within  their  own  boundaries,  they  could  never  be  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  burden  of  self-defence  and  responsi- 
bility, and  as  a  rule,  either  their  climate  or  restricted  size 
and  remoteness  prevents  our  race  from  getting  firmly 
rooted  in  them,  although  they  often  serve  as  residences 
for  British  settlers  for  one  or  perhaps  two  generations. 
As  already  explained,  some  of  them,  such  as  Mauritius, 
Fiji,  Nyassaland,  New  Gruinea  and  certain  Polynesian 
islands,  would  probably  become  bound\ip  with  adjacent 
paramount  Colonial  States,  and  would  look  to  these 
rather  than  to  Downing-street.  The  rest  would  remain 
under  the  guardianship  of  England ;  although  the  West 
Indian  colonies  if  not  confederated  might  perhaps  be- 
come more  closely  connected  with  Canada,  supplying 
her  with  the  tropical  produce  she  cannot  grow.  But 
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in  any  case  all  such  settlements  as  entered  into 
political  union  with  neighbouring  Colonial  States  would 
still  remain  outside  the  guarantee  of  the  League  and 
Covenant.  So  too,  would  India  and  the  whole  of  our 
possessions  in  Asia,  Africa  north  of  the  Nyassa,  South 
America  and  elsewhere  which  are  not  colonies  at  all,  but 
dependencies  and  trading  or  military  stations.  The 
Colonial  States  would  have  no  voice  in  their  affairs,  and 
should  have  no  responsibility  for  their  defence.  The 
destinies  of  India,  it  may  be  once  more  repeated,  are 
bound  up  with  England  which  alone  has  the  capacity 
and  trained  knowledge  to  rule  subject  populations  in 
the  East  and  in  tropical  Africa.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralized control  throughout  the  homeland  territories  of 
the  Empire  that  it  thus  avoids  altogether  the  insuper- 
able difficulties  connected  with  the  inclusion  of  India  in 
any  democratic  federation. 

The  principle  of  limited  control  and  responsibility 
implies   the   right   of    standing 

neutral  in  outside  quarrels,  and 
if  this  right  is  impugned  or  dis- 
regarded by  foreign  powers  the  Empire  must  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain  it  by  force.  Decentralisation  would 
be  half  useless,  limited  responsibility  half  meaningless 
unless  the  five  British  States  of  the  Empire  (made  up 
by  the  four  Colonial  States  and  the  mother-country) 
were  relieved  of  future  liability  to  be  made  unwilling 
parties  in  each  other's  brawls  and  wrangles.  If 
a  foreign  government  at  variance  with  one  British 
State  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  war,  the  others 
should  have  the  right  to  proclaim  their  neutrality,  and 
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if  the  enemy  refused  to  recognise  this  neutrality  the 
whole  Empire,  forced  not  alone  by  his  action  but 
bound  by  an  express  stipulation  of  their  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  would  declare  war  on  the  foreigner.  Thus 
it  would  always  rest  with  a  foreign  power  to  decide 
whether  to  limit  the  conflict  to  the  British  State  with 
which  the  quarrel  lay,  or  to  attempt  war  all  round  the 
world  with  the  whole  British  Empire,  as  would  happen 
under  existing  conditions.  There  would  be  cogent 
reasons  for  choosing  the  first  alternative  and  respecting 
the  proclamations  of  neutrality.  This  right  of  stand- 
ing neutral  would  belong  to  each  Colonial  State  so  soon 
as  it  assumed  the  duties  of  complete  autonomy  and  self- 
protection  ;  it  would  then  be  relieved  of  complicity  in 
the  policy  of  the  English  government,  and  every  State 
of  the  Imperial  Union  would  be  free  to  join  or  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  future  wars  of  each  other,  subject  only 
to  the  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
But  this  implies  converse  facts.  At  the  time  when  the 
Colonial  States  are  ripe  for  complete  autonomy  and 
feel  able  to  enter  the  Imperial  Union,  taking  and  re- 
ceiving the  pledges  of  the  League  and  Covenant,  they 
will  be  powerful  nations,  and  to  deliberately  provoke 
their  hostility  by  refusing  to  recognise  their  neutrality, 
will  not  be  merely  tantamount  to  having  the  plunder- 
ing of  their  cities  and  the  destruction  of  their  trade. 
It  will  mean  facing  a  new  alliance,  doubling  the  British 
forces  in  the  field,  enlarging  the  area  of  the  war  and 
prolonging  its  duration — all  set  on  the  hazard  of  win- 
ning greater  spoils  and  at  the  risk  of  a  more  ruinous 
and  swifter  defeat.  Will  any  foreign  power  in  Christ- 
endom lightly  face  that  risk  ? 
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So  long  as  their  military  and  political  responsibi- 
lity did  not  extend  beyond  their 

°Wn   C0asts'  the   Colonial    States 
would  find  ample  safeguards  in 

the  two  guarantees  of  independence  and  right  of  neu- 
trality. But  after  they  had  taken  over  charge  in  sur- 
rounding zones,  and  especially  if  neighbouring  small 
Crown  colonies  were  linked  to  them  as  dependencies, 
they  would  be  exposed  to  some  extent  to  the  risk  of 
wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments 
which,  without  striking  at  their  integrity  or  ignoring 
their  neutrality,  might  still  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
their  comparative  weakness.  This  is  the  contingency 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  have  had  in  view.  It  is  very 
easy  to  pick  a  quarrel  when  some  object  is  to  be  gained. 
Germany,  for  instance,  might  desire  to  extort  some  com- 
mercial concessions  or  some  territorial  expansion  in 
New  Guinea  or  Samoa,  to  which  the  shortest  way  would 
seem  the  bullying  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand ;  per- 
haps France  might  seek  to  recover  Mauritius  from  the 
Cape  Confederation  and  conceive  that  it  could  be  done 
by  forcing  a  conflict  and  seizing  the  prize  of  victory. 
Pretexts  could  always  be  found  by  foreign  governments 
coveting  something  and  despising  the  military  strength 
of  the  Colonial  States.  In  repelling  such  aggression 
the  whole  strength  of  the  British  Empire  might  justly 
be  called  for,  if  needed,  but  perhaps  intervention  should 
not  be  strictly  obligatory  because,  inasmuch  as  all  wars 
are  habitually  described  by  both  parties  as  arising  from 
wanton  aggression,  it  is  evident  that  a  Colonial  State 
which  had  provoked  hostilities  by  a  jingo  policy  and 
then  found  itself  roughly  handled  would  be  eager  to 
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claim  imperial  aid,  while  the  fact  that  such  aid  might 
be  refused  would  check  jingoism.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  difficult  to  foresee  a  case  in  which  either  England 
or  some  other  State  of  the  Empire  would  not  be  strongly 
prompted  by  their  own  interests  to  prevent  unprovoked 
aggression  on  any  Colonial  State  by  a  foreign  power 
bent  on  aggrandisement,  while  the  knowledge  that 
they  might  intervene  would  go  far  to  deter  assailants 
who  did  not  deliberately  court  war  with  the  whole 
Empire. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
question     of    neutrality   in   the 

Would  the  neutrality     light  of  international  law ;  pre- 
of  the  Colonial  States  !f\ 

be  respected  ?  cedents  no  doubt  could  be  found, 

such  as  the  cases  of  Turkey  and 

Egypt,  in  which  one  part  of  an  empire  remained  pas- 
sive and  unmolested,  while  another  part  was  at  war. 
Jurists  might  raise  objections,  but  the  matter  would 
be  determined  by  the  self-interests  of  the  States 
affected.  In  every  instance  it  would  rest  with  a 
hostile  foreign  power  to  provoke  or  decline  conflict 
with  the  whole  British  Empire,  or  with  only  a  part 
of  it,  and  looking  to  actual  circumstances  it  can 
be  seen  that  there  would  be  strong  reasons  for 
limiting  the  area  of  hostilities.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  axiomatic  that  in  all  cases  where  any  foreign  power 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  Colonial  State  but  not  with 
England,  its  main  anxiety  would  be  for  England  not 
to  interfere,  and  studious  care  would  be  taken  to  respect 
her  neutrality  and  avoid  exciting  her  intervention  by 
any  violation  of  the  binding  stipulations  of  the  League 
and  Covenant.  It  would  be  only  in  case  England  were 
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a  belligerent  that  the  foreigner  would  have  to  consider 
whether  to  recognise  or  ignore  the  neutrality  of  the 
Colonial   States,   and  his   decision   would  be   guided 
simply  and  solely  by  the  balance  of  advantage.    On  the 
one  hand  these  colonial  allies  might  furnish  England 
with  reinforcements   of  volunteers,  useful  additions  to 
her  small  army,  and  unless  their  coasts  were  attacked 
(which   would   imply   a  division  of  the  enemy's  naval 
forces)  these   reinforcements  could  be  poured  in  with- 
out hindrance.     On  the  other  hand,  our  colonial  com- 
merce and    coasts   might    be  ravaged   (which  would 
necessitate  a  division  of  England's   naval  forces  to  pro- 
tect them),  weakening  the   British  resources  to   some 
extent  besides  inflicting  enormous  damage  on  trade  and 
property.     Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  fact, 
now  generally  recognised,  that  a  war  of  commerce  and 
coast  attacks  can  do  little  to  affect  the  final  issue,  and 
it  would  soon  be  terminated  in  distant  seas  by  the  loss 
or  blockade  of  the  hostile  coaling   stations,  and  the 
gradual  capture  of  the  hostile  cruisers — unless,  indeed, 
the  British  naval  power  were  shattered,  in  which  case 
the  most  onerous  terms  of  peace  could  be  extorted  with- 
out resorting  to  any  additional  pressure  on  the  Colonial 
States.     It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that   the  advan- 
tage of  one  adversary  implies  the   disadvantage  of  the 
other  ;  for  war  is  an  operation  of  waste  and  damage  to 
both  parties  which  is  merely  intensified  by  the  widen- 
ing of  its  area  of  destruction.    Again,  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  in  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  were  not  involved,  they  would  probably  sympathise 
with  England  and  would  certainly  resent,   if  they  did 
not  seek  to  prohibit,  anything   like  a  foreign  invasion 
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of  Canada  or  even  hostile  operations  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
If  the  Dominion  proclaimed  its  neutrality  in  a  struggle 
between  England  and  a  foreign  foe,  the  United  States 
would  be  prompt  to  hail  the  declaration  and  insist  on  its 
being  respected,  and  if  the  enemy  acquiesced  in  the 
case  of  Canada  he  could  hardly  refuse  in  the  case  of 
Australasia  and  the  Cape.  Undoubtedly  a  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  England  would  include 
an  invasion  of  Canada  and  perhaps  war  with  the  whole 
British  Empire;  but  if  the  United  States,  by  disclaiming 
aims  of  annexation,  could  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Australasia  and  so  stave  off  a  descent  by  an  Australian 
contingent  on  her  Pacific  coasts,  it  would  be  all  to  her 
advantage,  while  both  for  political  and  commercial 
reasons  it  is  conceivable  that  England  might  prefer  to 
see  Australasia  and  South  Africa  remaining  neutral  in 
such  a  quarrel.  However,  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
and  the  outburst  of  national  as  opposed  to  fac-> 
tional  and  partisan  feeling,  it  may  be  hoped  that  war 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  race  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  risk  of  which  may  be  altogether  averted 
by  future  friendly  agreements  or  by  concluding  some 
great  compact  satisfying  the  reasonable  aspirations  of 
both  nations,  settling  pending  controversies  in  an  ami- 
cable spirit,  and  providing  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  disputes. 

With  the  United  States  upholding  Canadian  neu- 
trality  and   the   Colonial   States 

Would  the  Colonial     themselves    grown   strong,    there 
States  hold  to     their  &,    ..... 

pledges  ?  seems    a    reasonable    probability 

that     foreign    powers     may     be 
brought  to  admit  the  right  of  the  different  autonomous 
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British  States  to  stand  neutral  in  each  other's  quarrels, 
recognising   that  the   admission  will   limit  the  area  of 
hostilities,  lessen    mutual  losses  and,  on   the  whole,  be 
an  advantage.     It   remains  to  ask  whether  the  Colonial 
States  on  their  side  would   ever  hold   to  the  pledges 
and    collective    guarantee  embodied    in   the   Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.     Is   it  certain  or  even  probable 
that  if  one  of  their  number  were  threatened  with  dis- 
memberment or   wantonly  attacked,   the  others   would 
stand  forward  to  defend  it ;  and  would  they  not  be  likely 
to  break  the  imperial  connection  and  shirk  their  obli- 
gations in  the  hour    of  trial  rather  than  run   counter 
to  any  popular  desire  for  non-intervention  ?     There  is 
good   reason   for   trusting   to  their   loyalty.     Federa- 
tionists  contemplate  the  Empire  holding  together  under 
conditions  of  co-operative   warfare,  and   wait   the   day 
when  all  hostilities  are  to  be  imperial,  if  not  in  respect 
of  actual  fighting,  at  all  events  in  regard  to  paying  the 
bill.     They  at  any  rate  cannot  deny  that   there  is  still 
better  ground  for  hoping  that  the  Empire  will  not  go  to 
pieces   under  the   greatly   lessened   strain  of  limited 
responsibility  and  autonomy.     Apart  from  the  existing 
ties  of  sentiment,  and  apart  from  the  prosaic  but  power- 
ful bonds  of  commercial  interest  (which  may  be  greatly 
strengthened),  the  States  of  the  Empire  will  have  many 
inducements  to  remain   in  union  and  abide  by  their 
guarantees.     In  the  first  place,  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Empire  depends   on   their  loyalty,   and  their 
breach  of  faith  and  repudiation  of  the   obligations  of 
the     Solemn   League   and    Covenant    would   be  tan- 
tamount to  secession  and  all  that  is  involved  therein, 
while  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to  its  connection* 
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with  the  Empire  each  State  would  owe  two  priceless 
securities,  the  security  of  its  homelands  from  annexa- 
tion or  attempted  conquest  and  protection  from  foreign 
bullying.     It   would  be   safest  to  stand  firmly  by  one 
another,  and  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  was  mutual 
and   so  a  source  of  self-protection  as   well  as   a  joint 
liability,  would  do  much  to  keep  the  obligation  binding. 
Then,  again,  firm  adherence  to  the  League  would  mini- 
mise the  chances  of  their  being  called  on  to  fulfil  its 
covenants,  inasmuch  as  the  occasions  for  imperial  mili- 
tary action  are  to  be  limited  to  wars  of  self-defence — to 
repel  avowed  or  overt  attempts  to  dismember  the  Em- 
pire  by  annexation  of  the  homelands,  to  repel  deli- 
berate attacks  on  neutral  British  States,  or  to  repel 
clear   aggression.     If  the  Empire  States  stand  firm  to 
their  pledges  then,  as  already  shown,  the  risk  of  such 
desperate  world-wide  wars  being  provoked  grows  steadily 
less  as   their  power   steadily   increases  and  their  union 
bears  the  test  of  time.     Lastly,  the  imperial  connection 
would  mean  salvation  for  any  individual  Colonial  State 
that  became  involved  in  war  on  its  own  account  and  got 
worsted  in  the   struggle,    since   the   emphatic   united 
protests  of  the  other  British  States,  backed  by  the  threat 
of  intervention,  would  suffice  to  deter  any  victorious  but 
more  or  less  exhausted   foreign   foe  from  pushing  its 
triumph  too  far.     In  short,  it   is    clear   that   there   are 
strong  inducements  for  the  States  of  the  Empire  to  stand 
loyal  to   the   Solemn   League   and  Covenant,   and  the 
greater  the  probability  of  their  combining  in  defence  of 
their  homelands  and  neutrality,  the  less  likelihood  that 
any  foreign  foe  would  care  to  test  the  combination  by 
provoking  it. 
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Passing  reference  has  been  made  to  the  chance 

of  an   individual    Colonial  State 
Colonial  Wars. 

becoming  engaged  in  a  war  on 

its  own  account  in  which  the  other  British  States 
would  have  no  part.  This  is  habitually  the  rule  with, 
the  mother-country  which  is  hardly  ever  without  some 
small  military  expeditions  or  more  serious  operations 
on  hand  and  is  believed  to  enjoy  the  position;  it  has- 
been  frequently  the  case  with  the  Cape  and  occasionally 
with  the  other  groups.  But  graver  possibilities  would 
arise  in  the  future  as  the  result  of  the  responsible  con- 
trol of  the  Colonial  States  in  zones  wider  than  their 
frontiers,  for  when  once  they  had  taken  over  the  charge 
of  their  own  paramount  interests  within  those  zones 
the  responsibility  of  the  mother-country  for  their 
policy  would  cease.  If  the  policy  of  any  Colonial 
State  entailed  any  military  expenditure,  on  that  State 
would  the  burden  of  taxes  fall.  If  its  policy  brought 
it  into  collision  with  foreign  powers  it  might  have  to 
face  the  risks  of  war  and  possibly  even  the  calamities 
of  defeat.  Responsibility  should  mean  responsibility 
and  its  consequences  would  have  to  be  met,  An  auto- 
monous  State  might  quarrel  with  one  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean Powers ;  the  contingency  is  unlikely,  and  would 
certainly  not  occur  until  the  Colonial  States  felt  their 
strength,  but  causes  of  quarrel  can  be  discerned— 
Canada  with  France  about  'the  Newfoundland  fishing, 
Australia  with  France  about  the  New  Hebrides  or 
New  Caledonia,  South  Africa  with  Germany  about 
Damaraland  or  Walfish  Bay,  New  Zealand  with  Ger- 
many about  Samoa.  In  spite  of  the  mediation  of 
England  such  a  quarrel  might  lead  to  a  war  in  which 
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the  other  British  States  declared  neutrality,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  as  the  most  probable  result  that  the 
€olonial  belligerent  would  be  driven  sooner  or  later 
to  seek  peace,  and  that  although  there  would  be 
excitement  in  other  Empire  States  they  would  not  inter- 
vene, unless  the  enemy  sought  to  impose  terms  men- 
acing the  existence  of  the  vanquished  or  the  cession  of 
its  homelands.  If  he  did,  the  whole  British  Empire 
would  unite  in  resistance,  and  then  the  same  result 
would  ensue  as  under  present  conditions,  or  as  under 
the  ideal  future  system  of  the  Federationists — war  all 
round  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  this  hypothesis 
is  very  far-fetched  ;  no  Colonial  State  would  be  likely 
to  plunge  into  hostilities  with  a  great  foreign  power 
without  counting  the  cost  and  feeling  equal  to  the 
strain  and,  at  best,  looking  to  the  inaccessible  positions 
of  all  the  Colonial  States  in  relation  to  any  European 
power,  the  latter  would  not  triumph  without  a  more 
or  less  exhausting  conflict  and  would  scarcely  venture 
to  provoke  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  struggle  by 
demanding  impossible  terms.  Furthermore,  a  respon- 
sibility thus  rigorously  enforced  would  have  a  steady- 
ing and  peace-preserving  effect  on  the  Colonial  States. 
At  present  we  may  involve  them  in  our  purely  Euro- 
pean or  Indian  quarrels,  and  they  have  too  often 
entangled  us  in  hostilities  which  we  have  in  blunder- 
ing fashion  sought  to  prevent.  In  a  decentralised  union 
each  Empire  State  would  have  to  shape  its  own  policy, 
pay  for  its  own  "  gunpowder  and  glory,"  and  if  ever 
called  upon  to  join  in  a  great  war  of  imperial  defence, 
would  be  but  fighting  for  its  own  safety.  Localised 
responsibility,  in  short,  would  dimmish  the  strain  upon 
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the  bonds  of  union,  and  at  the  same  time  would  fur- 
ther the  maintenance  of  peace  by  imposing  the  entire 
cost  of  aggressive  hostilities  on  the  State  involved. 

No  germ  of  conscription  lurks  in  this  policy,  and 

the  circumstances  of  all  the    four 
Colonial  forces.  . 

Colonial  States  are  such  that  large 

standing  armies  would  be  an  almost  unattainable  luxury. 
Canada,  bordering  upon  a  nation  which,  though  prone  to 
bluster  and   not  over-friendly,  is  at  heart  peaceful,  has 
a  militia  ample  for  her  needs,  and  even  if  she  may  quar- 
rel one  day  with  the  United  States  has  no  call   to  anti- 
cipate that  evil  hour  by  imposing   an  unnecessary  and 
impolitic  blood-tax  on    herself.      Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  still  less  use  or  wish  for  large  armies,  and 
by  the  time  South  Africa  has  achieved  confederation 
she  will  also  find  security  in   her  remote   geographical 
position.     In  all  the  groups  there  are  militia  or  volun- 
teers or  the  like,  which  would  supersede  the  necessity 
for  any  large  standing  levies.    Political  and   military 
responsibility,  however,  is  no  light  burden,  and  not  only 
should  there  be  no  forcing  it  on  unready  Colonial  States, 
but  the  way  for  it  should  be  prepared  with  forethought 
in  many  particulars.     Each  Empire  State  long  before 
its  assumption  of  complete  autonomy,  from  the  present 
time  in  fact,  should  share  the  cost  and  co-operate   with 
the  Imperial  Government  in  measures  of  defence,  their 
contributions  being  applied  not  to  relieve  the  Imperial 
military  budget,  but  to  schemes  of  local  defence  design- 
ed on  such  a  scale  as  would   enable  them   to  start  on 
their  own  account   in  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
state  of  protection.     Most  of  them   have  done  nearly 
all  that  is   necessary   in   the  provision   of  permanent 


coast  and  harbour  fortifications  and  mobile  naval  de- 
fences, while  Australia  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
helping  to  maintain  a  local  squadron.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  arrangement  will  be  conti- 
nued on  the  same  terms  and,  indeed,  with  autonomy 
in  view  it  would  be  well  to  modify  the  agreement 
so  as  to  give  Australia  some  control  over  the 
squadron  and  possibly  a  greater  interest;  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  refusal  of  colonial  control 
in  military  matters  and  financial  wrangles  over  colo- 
nial military  grants-in-aid  were  the  prelude  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  American  Provinces,  and  some  feeling 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  noticed  in  Australia  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  fleet.  Whether  similar  fleets 
should  be  encouraged  elsewhere  is  a  farther  question 
for  consideration  ;  Canada,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of 
over  1£  millions  and  about  fifty  thousand  of  a  sea-faring 
population  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  powerful 
naval  force  of  which,  as  yet,  no  use  has  been  made. 
Lord  Brassey's  suggestion  to  enrol  and  drill  an  Imperial 
Naval  Reserve  is  excellent,  and  might  well  be  adopted 
forthwith  if  the  co-operation  of  the  great  colonies  could 
be  arranged,  and  thus  as  each  Colonial  State  took  over 
full  political  and  military  responsibility,  it  would  come 
to  dispose  of  a  fine  body  of  trained  men,  to  which  the 
Admiralty  might  add  some  modern  drill-ships.  All  the 
Colonial  States,  as  already  pointed  out,  would  find  a 
strong  safeguard  against  European  foes  in  the  fact  that 
their  coasts  and  harbours  are  defended  by  dangerous  and 
intricate  navigation,  or  by  stormy  seas,  or  by  their 
immense  distance  from  any  proper  bases  of  attack. 
But,  however  gradually  they  took  over  the  duties  of 
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political  and  military  autonomy,  the  burden  could  not 
fail  to  be  onerous,  while  England's  relief  would  be  very 
great ;  England  therefore  should  help  them  generously 
ifl  their  first  assumption  of  a  difficult  task.  Thus,  a  few 
of  the  older  disused  but  still  serviceable  ironclads  laid 
up  in  our  yards  might  be  sent  out  as  guard-ships  and 
a  few  modern  vessels  as  drill  and  training  ships,  and  the 
colonies  might  be  encouraged  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
naval  surveys  and  police  in  their  own  seas,  while  in  the 
future,  the  Admiralty,  if  asked  to  do  so,  might  supply  the 
Colonial  States  with  stores,  guns  and  munitions  at  cost 
price  from  the  Eoyal  arsenals  and  dockyards.  Again, 
since  the  expense  of  manning  any  such  colonial 
warships  with  colonial  seamen  would  be  very  great  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  Agents-Greneral,  during  peace, 
might  have  power  to  enlist  men  at  Home  for  colonial 
service,  just  as  the  Cape  has  been  doing  in  the  case  of 
its  armed  police. 

Some  re-adjustment  would  obviously  be  necessary 
in  the  matter  of  certain  naval  sta- 

«taTtionsImPerial  naVal     tions'     li  would  scarceIJ  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Admiralty  to  retain 

'control  or  occupation  at  Halifax  after  the  Dominion 
ii  ,d  taken  over  the  entire  direction  of  its  own  miltary 
policy,  and  although  Canada  might  hand  over  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  off  the  coast, 
the  exchange  would  be  costly,  and  perhaps  not  satisfac- 
tory. In  view  of  the  importance  of  settling  an  awk- 
ward political  question  efforts  might  be  made  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  induce  France,  for  compensa- 
tion elsewhere,  to  resign  her  treaty  rights  on  the  New- 
foundland shore  and  her  possession  of  St.  Pierre  and 


Miquelon  close  by,  and  if  these  efforts  succeeded  a  naval 
station  might  perhaps  be  formed  at  St.  Pierre  which 
has  a  good  harbour  ;  failing  these  expedients  Bermuda 
would  have  to  serve  and  probably  would  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes.  The  same  difficulty  would  arise 
at  Esquimault  and  King  George's  Sound,  while  in  the 
case  of  Simon's  Bay  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  substi- 
tute of  anything  like  the  same  strategical  value ;  still 
some  sort  of  an  arrangement  would  be  contrived,  and 
the  essential  matter,  after  all,  is  that  these  naval  sta- 
tions should  not  pass  into  hostile  or  unfriendly  hands. 
It  has  been  strongly  argued  that  mainland  harbours 
and  large  city  ports  abroad  should  not  be  used  as  coal- 
ing stations  or  naval  bases,,  if  suitable  positions  can  be 
found  in  thinly-populated  island  harbours  which  can 
be  fortified  more  cheaply,  protected  entirely  by  sea 
power,  and  are  free  from  the  hampering  complications 
of  commercial  interests  and  crowds  of  non-combatants. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Colonial  States  would  be  recognised,  if 
England  continued  to  maintain  a  series  of  Gribraltars 
on  their  coasts  for  use  as  naval  bases.  Sooner  or  later 
she  would  have  to  shift  her  quarters  to  neighbouring 
islands  or  abandon  war  ports  in  those  seas ;  but  inas- 
much as  her  possessions  are  dotted  like  stepping- 
stones  across  every  ocean,  there  is  little  fear  of  failing; 
to  find  suitable  stations  elsewhere  than  on  the  main- 
lands. 


V. 
IMPEEIAL  UNION  vs.  FEDERATION. 


THERE  has   been  no  attempt  to   cite  precedents   for 
the  form  of  Imperial  Union  here 

.      ,     advocated,   because   even  if  they 
Localized  control  and 

responsibility     versus     could  be  found  it   is   not   worth 
centralized  federation. 

while  to  discuss  them.     Perhaps 

the  compound  of  localised  control 

and  responsibility  plus  imperial  citizenship  may  not 
be  analogous  to  any  political  system  known  hitherto, 
but  then  the  British  Empire  itself  is  unprecedented. 
Pedants  might  prove  that  development  on  these  lines 
would  result  in  something  that  was  not  a  true 
confederation,  nor  a  normal  empire,  nor  a  proper 
federal  alliance,  that  it  implied  something  more  than  a 
defensive  league  and  something  less  than  independence. 
It  would  be,  however,  a  natural  not  an  artificial 
development,  and,  it  is  submitted,  the  only  develop- 
ment compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  connection 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  great  colonies, 
the  only  possible  imperial  union  of  the  future.  Its 
basis  is  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  evolution  in 
States,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  as  the  conditions 
of  the  great  colonies  change  owing  to  their  natural 
growth  and  progress,  so  their  organisation  should 
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develope  to  meet  the  altered  conditions— with  in- 
creasing influence  should  come  increasing  control, 
and  with  increasing  control  increasing  responsibility. 
That  sense  of  responsibility  ought  to  be  fostered 
to  the  utmost  in  the  self-ruling  British  States  which 
are  so  quickly  growing  to  nationhood.  Peoples  no  less 
than  the  individual  must  reap  that  which  they  have 
sowed,  must  learn  self-reliance  in  order  to  win  and 
keep  their  place  in  the  world,  must  face  responsibility 
for  their  acts,  must  draw  experience  from  the  successes 
or  failures  of  their  own  making.  This  may  sound  like  a 
string  of  truisms,  but  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  ideal  of  the  Federationists.  They,  while  somewhat 
reluctantly  admitting  that  none  of  the  great  colonies 
will  part  with  their  powers  of  self-government,  insist 
that  a  closer  union  with  the  mother-country  is  indis- 
pensable, and  conceive  that  it  can  be  secured  only  by 
federal  centralisation.  Broadly  speaking,  they  propose 
that  the  colonies  and  India  should  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  imperial  councils,  and  that  in  return  they  should 
share  the  imperial  military  burdens  and  take  an  active 
part  in  time  of  war ;  they  propose,  in  fact,  joint-stock 
responsibility  for  a  joint-stock  policy  to  be  backed  up,  if 
necessary,  by  war  on  co-operative  principles.  The  plan 
is  unworkable  and  the  imperial  federation  would  quickly 
end  in  an  imperial  wrangle.  Granting  that  the  hun- 
dred and  one  initial  difficulties — which  they  candidly 
admit — could  be  all  surmounted,  the  seeds  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Empire  would  be  sown  at  the  first 
important  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Federal  Council. 
Widely  divergent  interests  would  result  inevitably  in 
compromise  and  half-measures  which  in  time  of 
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crisis  would  mean  vacillation,  inefficiency  and  disaster;- 
grave  issues  at  the  extremity  of  the  Empire  involving 
momentous  decisions  would  be  shirked  when  they 
demanded  prompt  action.  But  the  insuperable  bar 
to  any  such  centralised  federation  involving  general 
control  and  joint  responsibility  is  the  immoral 
basis  of  the  scheme.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that 
several  parts  of  the  Empire  have  no  actual  connection 
with  one  another,  except  in  virtue  of  their  common 
union  with  the  mother-country — Canada  and  the- 
Cape,  Canada  and  India,  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape, 
New  Zealand  and  India,  have  only  the  very  slightest 
interests  or  sympathies  in  common.  If  England  and 
Eussia  fight  about  India,  or  if  England  and  France 
quarrel  over  Egypt,  what  real  reason  is  there  for  the  Cape 
and  the  Dominion  and  even  for  Australia  to  face  the 
losses  and  perhaps  the  penalties  of  war  ?  None,  except 
that  they  are  bound  to  share  the-  risks  and  burden  of 
hostilities  along  with  England  because  they  have  not 
separated  from  the  Empire.  Their  willingness  so  to 
share  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains  that  if  they 
have  no  concern  in  the  quarrel  they  have  no  moral  right 
to  intervene,  and  though  they  might  long  be  bound  by 
paper  obligations  this  truth  must  prevail  in  the  long  run 
for  from  the  very  first  men  would  be  found  to  proclaim 
it.  Their  protesting  voices  might  be  unheeded  for  a 
while ;  enthusiasm,  or  patriotism,  or  jingoism,  or  a 
feeling  of  self-security  might  carry  a  great  colony 
through  one  short  federal  war  in  which  it  had  no  real 
concern,  but  the  time  would  come  when  from  various 
motives  the  popular  feeling  would  be  adverse  to  hos- 
tilities. Then  denunciation  of  the  obligation  would 
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rise  louder  and  more  passionate,  and  forthwith  the 
ominous  phrase,  once  referred  to  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
would  be  on  every  lip  : —  "  After  all  there  is  no 
real  reason  for  us  to  fight,  we  have  no  quarrel  ;  our 
interests  would  not  suffer  if  the  British  government 
gave  way ;  it  would  not  injure  our  prestige."  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  notion  of  a  modern  State 
being  influenced  by  moral  principles  seems  to  invite 
scoffing,  the  practical  point  is  the  certainty  that  some 
of  the  partners  in  a  loosely  knit  empire  would  appeal 
to  those  principles  if  it  served  their  pressing  interests 
to  do  so ;  a  single  government  might  ignore  such  prin- 
ciples, a  scattered  democratic  federation  would  split  on 
them.  The  world  would  learn  anew  the  lesson  taught 
before  the  American  civil  war.  For  years  men  had  preach- 
ed the  iniquity  of  slavery  to  an  indifferent  nation,  but  at 
last  when  events  had  made  the  negro's  cause  a  Nor- 
thern interest,  the  iniquity  was  acknowledged  and 
slavery  abolished.  So  it  would  be  with  imperial  co- 
operative warfare ;  its  essential  immorality  would  be 
disregarded  till  some  colonial  interests  suffered  and 
then  its  essential  immorality  would  be  recognised  and 
would  damn  it. 

Much  good  has  been  done  by  the  bold  upstanding 
in    recent   years   of   men    eager 

Future  relative  posi-     to  scout   the   idea  of  separation 
tions    of  the    mother-      with     which     we    were     growing 
country  and  tee  Colo- 
nial States.  fatally  familiar,  and  eager  to  de- 
nounce the  poor  policy  of  drift. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  disown  disunion,  and  unless 
Federationists  lay  down  or  recognise  the  lines  on  which 
the  future  empire  is  to  be  built  up,  they  cannot  guard 
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against   forwarding  schemes   that   might    prove  fatal 
to  their  hopes.     They  throw  a  halo  of  sentiment  and 
proud  memories  round  the  "  Old  Country  "  and,  misled 
by  special  circumstances  in  the  past  which  do  not  now 
operate,   they  picture  her   as  the   chief  and   guiding 
figure  of  a  peaceful  federated  empire.     With  few  excep- 
tions  they   do  not   perceive  that  she  must  lose  the 
practical  hegemony  of  any  such  centralised  federation, 
even  if  she  retained  an  honorary   leadership.     So  far 
she  has  held  her  own  against  the  United  States  as  the 
chief  English-speaking  nation  in  virtue  of  her  colonies 
and  of  the  position  of  Europe  in  the  civilised  world. 
But  Europe  is  no  longer  an  exclusive   synonym   for 
civilisation  and  has  become  merely  the  at-present  most 
important  continent ;  for  Japan,  the  United  States  and 
India  have  taken  their  place  among  civilised  powers 
while  Canada  and  Australia  must  be   reckoned.     Eng- 
land's old  status  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
only  civilised  continent  has  already  passed  away,  and 
now  among    English-speaking   peoples   she  is   slowly 
losing  her  pride  of  place.     Still  more  gradually  though 
no  less  surely  her  relative  importance  in  a  centralised 
federation  would  change.     Granting  that  she  remains 
mistress  of  the  seas  and  keeps  her   supremacy  in  ship- 
ping, the  huge  bulk  of  the  great  colonies  will  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  dwarf  her  importance  in  their  view, 
and  her  claims  to  the  leadership  of  great  landholding 
States  like  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  will  not 
be  irresistible  on  the  score  of  her  fleets.     Without  in 
the  least  belittling  England's  power,  wealth  or  historic 
claims,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  her  relative  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  great  colonies  must  gradually  but 
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steadily  tend  to  become  less  commanding,  and  more  on 
a  level  of  equality.  Again,  another  fact  overlooked  is 
her  geographical  situation  apart  from  all  the  masses  and 
groups  of  colonies.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  sea 
as  a  link  and  not  as  a  barrier,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  true, 
but  the  metaphor  has  caused  confusion.  Sentiment  is 
powerful  and  valuable  unless  it  blinds  or  distorts  judg- 
ment, but  facts  and  not  rhetoric  should  serve  to  shape 
our  ends.  No  doubt  Halifax  is  at  present  slightly 
nearer  to  Liverpool  than  to  Vancouver,  but  Canadian 
homesteads  stretch  without  break  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  shore,  whereas  the  ocean  is  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Lancashire — a  splendid  highway,  but 
still  separating  us  in  a  real  sense  from  our  nearest 
great  colony.  This  empire  may  be  well  compared  to  a 
"  world-Venice  with  the  ocean  for  streets,"  but  it  can 
never  be  administered  like  the  city-State.  Further- 
more, there  is  the  fact  of  population.  We  at  home  may 
prosper,  but  high  birth-rates  and  immigration  are  com- 
bining to  build  up  far  mightier  nations  in  point  of 
numbers  in  the  vast  unpeopled  realms  over  sea,  and  in 
many  respects  their  ways  will  not  be  our  ways,  their 
capitals  do  not  stand  on  the  Thames,  nor  their  rulers 
sit  in  Downing-street.  The  meaning  of  these  truths  is 
easily  read.  If  there  could  be  a  British  Empire  of  the 
federal  type,  at  least  it  must  be  based  upon  a  recogni- 
tion of  these  facts  of  geography  and  arithmetic ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  mother-country  would  have  to  be  prepared  to 
find  her  proposed  policy  overruled  and  modified  by  the 
desires  of  the  powerful  distant  States  that  had  grown  up 
under  different  conditions  and  with  different  aims.  To 
the  majority  of  colonists,  indeed,  this  seems  an  obvious 
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matter  and  in  their  view  imperial  federation  necessarily 
implies    that    England    must   give  up  "interfering" 
in  the    continental    politics  of  Europe,  though  what 
is  to  be   done  about  Egypt  or   Turkey  is  not  indi- 
cated, nor  how  we  are  to  avoid  dealing  with  powers  like 
France,    Ofermany,    Kussia,    Italy,    Spain,    Portugal, 
Denmark,   the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  with  whose 
colonies  and  settlements  our  own  are  in  touch  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.     There  is  silence,  too,  about  India 
and  our  eastern  possessions,  although  any  future  wars 
in  which  we  may  be  involved  will  more  likely  be  waged 
on  behalf  of  these  dependencies  of  the  Crown  than  on 
any  other  account.     If  England  does  contrive  to  avoid 
"  interfering  "  and  does  not  provoke  war,  it  is  promised 
that  all  the  colonies  would  aid  in  defending  her  against 
aggression,    "for   the    race-feeling    is    strong."     Still 
stronger,  however,  is  the  national  dislike  of  meddlers. 
To  us,  as  to  other  folks,  our  own  concerns  seem  most 
important,   nor  is   it  conceivable  that  our  Parliament 
and  people  would  agree  to  abandon  a  policy  dictated  by 
their  interests,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be   forced  unwil- 
lingly into   unwise   action  by  any  combination  of  the 
colonies.     So  that  starting  from  another  point  of  con- 
sideration the  same  conclusion  is  reached — a  centralised 
federation  with  joint  control  and  responsibility  is  im- 
possible.    These  reasons  which  show  the  impossibility 
of  Imperial  Federation,  apart  altogether  from  the  ad- 
mitted failure  of  all  the  schemes  suggested  to  satisfy 
practical  requirements,  make  manifest  also  the  futility  of 
trying  to  adjust  the  existing  system  to  relations  that  are 
changing  and  must  change  further  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  danger  of  forcing  separation  by  the  attempt. 
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Avoiding  all  these  fatal  objections  and  strongly 
contrasting  in  every  essential  is 
°e.ntr01     the  ^n  of  political  and  mill- 
tary  autonomy,  or  limited  control. 

To  many  Federationists  who  desire  to  draw  the  bonds 
of  union  tighter,  such  a  slackening  of  the  imperial  cord 
may  seem  to  imply  downright  separation.  But  the 
bonds  are  to  be  rendered  more  flexible,  not  broken. 
That  the  scheme  is  in  truth  very  far  from  separation 
was  shown  when  summing  up  its  advantages  both  to  the 
mother-country  and  the  Colonial  States,  and  further 
reasons  in  its  favour  will  appear.  The  most  obvious 
criticism  is  that  if  the  great  colonies  are  to  control  their 
own  foreign  policy  and  to  stand  neutral  in  our  wars 
they  will  be  separate  powers  in  all  essentials.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  that  the  citizenship  and  the  Crown 
will  remain,  the  first  covering  a  great  number  of  ties, 
which  ought  to  be  strengthened  by  measures  that  can 
easily  be  adopted,  and  the  last  making  Presidential 
elections  unnecessary,  which  alone  would  suffice  to  justi- 
fy an  empire.  But  some  opponents  will  say  that  after 
cutting  themselves  loose  and  casting  us  adrift  to  such  an 
extent,  the  colonies  would  do  better  to  give  up  a  nominal 
union  from  which  the  spirit  had  departed.  Indeed,  any- 
body with  a  few  patriotic  sentiments  and  a  turn  for 
oratory  at  his  command  might  work  up  a  most  telling 
and  damaging  indictment  of  the  scheme,  declaring  that 
for  us  to  desert  the  colonies,  or  for  the  colonies  to  hold 
aloof  when  an  enemy's  hand  was  at  our  throat  would 
not  only  mean  that  every  tie  of  race  and  sympathy  had 
snapped,  but  would  lead  to  a  feeling  of  implacable  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  the  betrayed  and  of  angry  shame 
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in  the  betrayer  which  would  make  a  barrier  instead  of 
a  bond.  As  this  is  the  strongest  criticism  that  can  be 
pressed,  it  requires  examination.  In  regard  to  foreign 
policy  there  are  the  usual  three  courses  open.  If  each 
State  of  the  Empire  is  not  to  control  its  own  external 
relations  without  meddling  with  any  others,  then  there 
must  be  either  a  joint  control  by  all,  or  else  a  paramount 
control  by  England,  with  or  without  some  modifying 
influence  exercised  by  the  Colonial  States.  Now,  it  has 
been  shown— -and  the  opinion  is  endorsed  by  almost 
every  one  who  looks  for  ultimate  separation  or  ultimate 
federation — that  this  latter  system,  which  is  the  exist- 
ing system,  cannot  possibly  endure,  and  that  colonial 
feeling  and  the  facts  of  geography  and  arithmetic  will 
combine  to  make  it  unworkable  in  the  future.  But  the 
joint-control  proposal  has  been  proved  equally  imprac- 
ticable and  intrinsically  unsound  in  its  applications.  To 
give  the  Colonial  States  control  in  the  affairs  and  policy 
of  India  would  be  a  fatal  blunder,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
implied  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  worse  form  of  ad- 
ministration, it  would  be  a  betrayal ;  to  give  the  Coloni- 
al States  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
England,  of  revising  her  relations  with  the  Continental 
powers  and  of  regulating  her  immense  interests  in 
Europe  and  other  regions  quite  beyond  colonial  ken  or 
concern,  would  be  to  court  sharp  dissension  and  separa- 
tion, besides  imposing  on  the  Colonial  States  responsi- 
bilities they  have  no  call  to  assume  and  would  certainly 
reject  later  on.  Thus  two  of  the  three  courses  in  the 
matter  of  imperial  foreign  policy  are  not  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire.  The  third  course, 
therefore,  remains. 
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The  power  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Empire  to 
stand  neutral  in  each  other's  wars 

Limited  responsibili-     wm  depend  at  all  times  on  the 
ty  means  shutting  out 
war.  foreign  belligerent  admitting  the 

right  and  respecting  the  neutrali- 
ty, and  whether  it  would  do  so  is  the  most  moot  point  of 
all,  although  there  seem  good  reasons  to  expect  that  it 
would.     But  the  right  to  be  neutral  is  a  plain  and 
necessary  corollary  of  limited  responsibility,  and  does 
not  in  the  least  imply  any  lack  of  sympathy  or  weaken- 
ing of  the  imperial  bond.     The  same  solemn  covenant 
that  gives  the  Empire  States  power  to   stand   clear  of 
quarrels  in  which  they  have  no  concern,   pledges  them 
to    mutual    assistance    in    quarrels   that   do   concern 
them,  and  so  far  from  being  deserted  in  the  hour  of 
danger  each  State  would  owe  to  the  living  reality  of  its 
connection   with  the   Empire  the   certainty  that,  al- 
though disaster  befell,  its  homelands,  the  common  heri- 
tage of  the  race,  were  safe  from   dismemberment.     No 
British  State  would  be  left  without  its  imperial  allies  in 
any  war  forced  upon   it   by  a   hostile  and  aggressive 
power,  and  in  cases  where  it  fought  alone  it  would  have 
Bought  the  quarrel  single-handed,  feeling  equal  to  the 
strain.     In  short,  the    great  result  effected  would  be 
that  wars  involving   the  whole   British   Empire  and 
waged  all  over  the  world  could  rarely  if  ever  occur, 
since  they  would  be  limited  to   the  defensive  conflicts 
defined  under  the  Solemn  League  and   Covenant,  and 
could  only  be  provoked  deliberately  by  foreign  powers, 
never  initiated  by   the  British  States.     The  chances 
of  such   hostilities   being  forced  on  the  empire  would 
lessen  every  year  that  it  endured  and  grew  in  strength. 
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The  localised  conflicts  which  might  break  out,  whether 
petty  or  serious,  would  be  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  indivi- 
dual States,  and  the  belligerents  would  have  to  face  the 
consequences  of  victory  or  defeat.  It  follows,  then, 
that  since  the  necessity  for  calling  out  the  landsturm 
of  the  empire  is  unlikely  to  arise,  there  opens  for  three 
at  least  of  the  Colonial  States  a  future  unshadowed  by 
any  imminent  peril  of  war.  More  fortunate  than  the 
American  Provinces  they  will  all  start  in  kindly  con- 
nection with  the  mother-country,  with  tried  and  settled 
forms  of  government,  and  with  vigour  unimpaired  by 
any  unhappy  contest.  They  have  no  slavery  and 
three  of  them  no  frontier  foes.  The  dominion  of  Canada 
bordered  by  a  single  nation,  kindred  in  blood,  language, 
custom  and  religion,  New  Zealand  "  set  in  a  silver  sea" 
and  remote  from  foreign  enemies,  Australia  also,  secure 
in  her  far-away  continent,  a  young  giant  with  a  giant's 
work  to  do,  for  what  sufficient  cause  should  these  fight  ? 
The  outlook  is  darker  for  South  Africa,  but  when  streng- 
thened by  confederation,  with  her  white  races  amalga- 
mating, with  England's  support  and  with  no  serious  rival 
near,  she  also  should  keep  free  from  the  curse  of  war,  if 
she  rules  her  subject  populations  wisely  and  justly.  This 
immunity  is  possible  for  all  the  Colonial  States  under 
the  system  of  limited  control  and  responsibility,  and  it  is 
not  possible  under  the  conditions  of  co-operative  war- 
fare contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  a  centralised 
federation.  It  is  true  that,  asserting  the  doctrine 
si  vis  pacem  para  bellum,  they  promise  that  the  whole 
organised  military  strength  of  the  Empire  would  be 
peaceful  and  not  aggressive,  but  even  in  that  case  the 
hollow  comfort  of  the  axiom  has  been  exemplified  for 
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years  in  Europe,  where  nations  proclaiming  their  peace- 
ful aims  are  being  ever  more  remorselessly  ground 
under  the  burden  of  their  armaments. 

Although  the  Colonial    States    have  no  need  of 
large     forces    to   guard     their 

The  advantage  to  Eng-      frontiers  and  have  neither  feu- 
land. 

datories  to  defend  nor  vassals  to 

-watch  distrustfully,  the  mother-country  has  these 
duties  and  cannot  neglect  them.  India  and  some 
other  of  her  possessions  she  holds  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and  if  in  the  coming  time  her  hold  is  weakened, 
it  will  be  better  that  she  should  altogether  release  her  grip 
rather  than  attempt  to  keep  her  dominion  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colonial  States.  Political  and  military  au- 
tonomy would  be  to  her  a  priceless  boon ;  the  burden 
of  empire  under  which  she  has  sometimes  staggered 
would  be  immensely  lightened,  she  would  have  fewer 
interests  to  defend  and  fewer  vulnerable  points,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  constant  bickerings  which 
mark  the  relations  of  Downing-street  and  the  self-ruling 
colonies.  Though  her  position  in  war-vexed  Europe, 
her  foreign  possessions  and  her  missionaries  would  still 
involve  her  in  hostilities,  yet  as  her  energies  would  be 
more  concentrated  and  her  supervision  better  she  would 
spend  less  blood  and  treasure  in  petty  warfare  fomented 
by  irresponsible  settlers.  In  short,  the  "  weary  Titan  " 
would  be  a  giant  refreshed. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  one  more 
point  may  be  reiterated.  The 

gradual  ^  **  plan  advocated  will  scarcely  com- 
mend itself  to  Federationists  as  a 

solution  of  the  imperial  problem,  but  they  will  agree  with 
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one  particular — no  changes  must  be  forced.  None  of  the 
Colonial  States  are  yet  ripe  for  political  and  military 
autonomy.  The  dominion  of  Canada,  to  be  completed 
by  Newfoundland,  has  still  to  get  together  a  naval 
force  to  hold  Halifax  and  Esquimault  and  guard  her 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  a  task  which  her  splendid 
mercantile  marine  should  facilitate.  There  are  also 
several  disputes  to  settle  with  the  United  States,  and 
it  may  be  hoped,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  will  some  day 
be  arranged  for  the  adjustment  of  future  questions. 
Australia  has  yet  to  form  a  confederation,  and  then 
must  stop  to  let  her  new  constitution  settle  and  to 
grow  for  a  while.  New  Zealand  is  still  far  too  weak,  if 
she  elects  to  hold  apart  from  Australia  and  work  out 
her  own  destinies.  South  Africa,  whose  special  diffi- 
culties render  her  the  feeblest  of  all,  requires  years  of 
peace  and  political  progress.  The  lines  on  which  auto- 
nomy is  to  be  established  may  be  laid  down  and  pre- 
parations for  it  may  be  made  in  many  ways,  but  the 
date  of  its  assumption  even  by  the  most  advanced  colony 
is  not  yet  and  cannot  be  unduly  hastened.  When  that 
date  arrives  each  Colonial  State  will  find  in  the  princi- 
ple of  limited  control  and  responsibility  relief  from  all 
liability  to  be  dragged  into  quarrels  or  adventures  in 
which  it  has  no  concern,  and  in  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  a  strong  safeguard  against  aggression 
and  security  for  its  homelands — all  that  is  requisite  or 
advisable  in  the  nature  of  a  kreigsverein. 


VI. 
A  POSSIBLE  IMPERIAL  TKADE  POLICY. 


BRIEF  reference  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter 

to  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to 
Commerical  union. 

bring  about  commercial  union   in 

place  of  the  chaotic  diversity  of  tariffs  in  the  empire, 
ranging  from  absolute  free  trade  to  the  most  extreme 
protection.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  special 
league  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  British 
Zollverein  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made,  and 
there  are  few  signs  of  any ;  the  deadlock  between  rival 
proposals  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
that  one  half  of  a  large  prize  offered  lately  for  the  best 
practical  scheme  of  commercial  union  has  been  awarded 
to  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  the  other  half  to  an  ad- 
vocate of  protection.  It  is  recognised  that  since  we 
have  given  the  colonies  the  power  and  right  of  levying 
duties  against  our  commerce,  it  is  now  too  late  to  expect 
them  to  alter  their  tariffs  at  our  bidding,  though  the 
concession  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take. Mr.  Forster  acknowledged  that  the  high  duties 
levied  by  the  colonies  on  our  goods  have  a  disintegrat- 
ing effect,  and  John  Bright  characteristically  went  fur- 
ther and  regarded  the  first  colonial  protective  tariff  as 
the  first  step  towards  separation  and  a  fatal  blow  to 
imperial  unity.  Partly  to  counteract  this  dangerous 
tendency  to  disruption  and  partly  to  foster  our  trade 
and  withstand  foreign  competition  a  British  Zollverein 
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has    been    proposed    as   a   compromise    between   the 
indiscriminating  protection  of  the   colonies  and  the 
indiscriminating  free  trade  of  the  mother-country— a 
customs  union  of  the  Imperial  States  to  admit  of  the 
free  or  equal  exchange  of  their  own  products  and  mer- 
chandise, while  foreign  imports  had  to  bear  differential 
duties.     It  would  appear  to  imply  a  uniform  tariff  (for 
otherwise  foreign  imports  would  flow  into  the  empire  by 
the  portal  of  lowest  duties),  and  also  some  restrictions 
about  the  nature  of  the  tariff,  limiting   the  absolute 
control  of  the  several  Imperial  States.     Again,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  one  hand,  that  customs  as  a  chief  source 
of  revenue  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  colonies 
would  not  all  put  high  duties  like  ours  on  tea  and  coffee 
or  even  on  liquors  and  tobacco ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  them  would  certainly  refuse  to  raise  the   bulk 
of  their  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  criticise  vague  and  conflicting  proposals,  but  it 
may  be  taken  on  trust  that  the  advocates  of  a  Zollverein 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  a  workable  arrangement 
could  be  made  if  only  England  modified  her  free  trade 
principles,   and  there  are  certainly   several  statesmen, 
including   Mr.   Chamberlain,  who  are  ready   to   make 
the  modifications    if    they    can    find   a    majority    in 
Parliament  to   support   them.     Free  trade  still   holds 
the  field  in  England,  but  it   is   not  too  much  to  say 
that  of  late  years  its  position  has  been  shaken.     Consi- 
dering the  historical  part  taken  by  this  country  in  the 
controversy,  it  is  strange  that  so  many  people  are  devoid 
of  any  reasoned  convictions  on  the  subject  of  free  trade. 
Having    long  since  jumped  to  the   conclusion  that  the 
matter  is  abstruse  in  the   extreme,   and   their  belief  in 
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the  doctrine  being  merely  an  educational  bias,  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  admit  that  protection  may  be 
suitable  for  other  countries  though  not  for  us  at  present- 
The  conception  of  free  trade  as  based,  or  claiming  to 
be  based,  on  ascertained  facts  of  political  economy 
deriving  in  turn  from  natural  laws,  does  not  occur  to 
them ;  they  are  essentially  of  little  faith  and  in  periods  of 
prolonged  commercial  depression  are  apt  to  lose  their 
precarious  belief  and  seek  shelter  in  another  fold,  pro- 
bably proclaiming  themselves  Fair-traders.  These 
people  form  a  large  part  of  the  educated  classes,  and  as 
the  masses  at  Home  are  mentally  akin  to  the  colonial 
democracies,  there  is  clearly  no  cause  for  positive  con- 
viction in  the  permanence  of  free  trade  even  in  Eng- 
land if  events  ever  took  a  turn  that  seemed  to  show  it  in 
conflict  with  popular  interests.  But  although  Cobden's 
teachings  have  made  little  way  in  the  world,  and  his 
sanguine  prophesies  have  been  falsified  by  events,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  protection  has  triumphed  all 
along  the  line  ;  it  may  be  said  more  correctly  that  pro- 
tection in  its  extreme  forms  is  everywhere  discredited 
and  has  been  generally  abandoned  for  reciprocity,  which, 
when  coupled  with  "  the  most-favoured-nation  clause," 
works  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  A  few  years  ago 
on  the  Continent  there  was  a  tariff  war  between  the  chief 
States,  but  this  outbreak  of  rabid  protection  was  so  dis- 
astrous to  trade  that  in  a  month  or  two  there  was 
a  rush  to  conclude  commercial  treaties.  The  bounty 
system,  also,  though  still  maintained  abroad  for  certain 
industries,  notably  sugar-growing,  has  fallen  into  disfa- 
vour even  with  Governments  that  feel  bound  to  maintain 
it,  and  more  than  one  ministry  would  gladly  consent  to 
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abolish  bounties  by  general  agreement.     The  commer- 
cial systems  of  Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  may   be 
classed  as  protection  modified  by  reciprocity  and  treaty 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade.     Turning  to  our  own  colo- 
nies we  find  a  free  trade  government  in  power  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years  in  Canada,  and  in  South  Africa 
the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  customs  union  of  all  the 
States  there  promises  to  win  success.      In  Australia, 
again,  confederation  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
inter-colonial  duties  would  be  a  great  gain  for  free  trade 
principles,  which  now  find  decided  political  support  in 
Victoria  where  they  were  once  scouted,  her  tariff  having 
been  lately  reduced  greatly ;  New  South  Wales  also  has 
reverted  to  free  trade  of  a  sort.      In  the  United  States, 
too,  the  chosen  home  of  protection,  an  administration  has 
actually  carried  great  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  and   although  public  opinion  has  swung 
back  and  the  protectionists  are  again  in  power,  their 
extreme  proposals  are  exciting  great  opposition.     When 
the  disordered   state  of  the  finances  resulting  from  ex- 
travagance and  reckless  currency  legislation  has  been 
remedied,  and  as  the  stupendous  pension  list,  at  present 
swollen  to  its  utmost  dimensions,  sinks  and  the  national 
debt  is  paid  off  the  opportunity  for  the   American  tariff 
reformers,  who  now  form  a  strong  party,  will  come  again. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  if  on  the 
one  hand  free  trade  is  not  so  impervious  to  assault  in 
England  as  many  suppose,  on  the  other  hand  its  in- 
fluence has  not  been  the  unmixed  failure  abroad  that 
its  detractors  assert,  nor  is  the  future  without  some 
hopeful  features  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States,  our  chief  customers. 
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The  great  colonies   enact  high   tariffs    to  raise 
revenue   and   for    the   secondary 

The   great    colonies     purposes  of  fostering  native  ma- 
and  the  imperial  ere-  .  . 

dit.  nufactures  ;   they  have  no  special 

desire  to  exclude  British   trade, 

and  would  not  decline,  for  the  sake  of  "  infant  industry 
coddling,"  to  reduce  their  duties  if  they  gained  any 
clear  advantage  thereby.  In  the  event  of  confederation 
the  Australian  colonies  contemplate  cheerfully  enough 
the  abolition  of  the  inter-colonial  customs  barriers, 
although  these  were  mostly  raised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protection  against  each  other.  They  would 
agree  just  as  readily  to  advance  far  on  the  road  of  free 
trade  with  the  mother-country  if  they  gained  any  tan- 
gible advantage  in  so  doing,  more  especially  if  it  re- 
sulted in  any  relief  of  taxation.  Possibly  a  plan  may 
be  devised,  and  at  all  events  is  worth  consideration, 
whereby  England  could  afford  such  relief  in  a  fashion 
that  would  benefit  her  own  trade  as  well  as  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  union.  The  colonies  have  been  exhorted 
freely  to  prepare  to  share  the  imperial  military  burdens 
with  the  mother-country  and  to  abandon  their  duties 
on  her  manufactures,  but  amid  many  asseverations  of 
fellowship  there  has  been  hardly  any  mention  of  giving 
them  some  part  in  her  high  financial  credit.  Several 
foreign  States,  independent  and  semi-protected,  have 
in  the  past  had  the  advantage  of  raising  money  with  a 
British  guarantee,  and  the  experience  of  the  tax-payer 
has  not  always  been  satisfactory.  There  is  a  primd 
fade  objection  to  pledging  the  national  credit  on  behalf 
of  alien  powers  which  does  not  apply  to  our  own  colonies 
in  whose  case  due  provision  against  loss  can  be  made. 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  expressed  himself  in  general 
terms  in  favour  of  a  financial  federation  of  the  debts 
of  the  whole  Empire,  and  has  pointed  out  that  no  means 
so  sure  could  be  found  of  popularising  the  imperial 
connection  in  the  colonies  as  that  of  offering  them 
the  advantage  of  cheaper  money,  although  he  admits 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Empire  control 
over  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  colonies.  He  thinks 
a  financial  union  is  recommended  by  the  fact  of  the 
colonial  debts  being  mostly  held  in  British  hands,  and 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  investment  and 
he  considers  the  position  of  all  the  great  colonies  sub- 
stantially sound — resting,  indeed,  on  a  surer  basis  as 
regards  the  future,  than  our  own — and  their  security 
ample,  since  they  can  show  far  larger  public  assets  than 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  guarantee 
of  the  Empire  means  now  and  will  long  mean  the 
guarantee  of  England,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  pro- 
posal is  incompatible  with  a  scheme  of  localised  auto- 
nomy and  limited  responsibility.  But  a  method  of 
linking  a  limited  English  guarantee  with  the  tariff 
question  may  be  suggested,  and  perhaps  may  be  found 
capable  of  practical  application. 

The  great  colonies,  owing  to  the  costly  public 
works,  necessary  for  the  develop- 

Colonial  trade  con-  ment  of  their  immense  natural  re- 
cessions and  an  impe-  .  .  ,.  .  ,  ,  . 
rial  financial  guarantee,  sources  and  the  limited  number  01 

investors   and  capitalists  among 

their  sparse  populations,  must  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  loans  in  London  for  these  and  other  purposes 
of  administration  and  finance.  If,  therefore,  any  self- 
ruling  colony  were  prepared  to  offer  certain  commercial 
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concessions  to  British  trade  in  the  way  of  reduced 
customs  duties,  it  might  ask  the  English  Government 
for  a  return  concession  in  the  shape  of  the  guarantee  of 
a  loan  on  arranged  conditions,  on  satisfactory  security, 
and  after  formal  notification  to  Parliament;  the  con- 
ditions might  include  the  limitation  of  the  guarantee 
to  a  fixed  term  or  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund.  This 
loan  would  be  made  legally  available  for  the  investment 
of  trust  funds ;  like  Indian  stocks  which  are  secured 
against  default  by  the  tacit  guarantee  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  India  itself  being  far  poorer  and  with  a 
more  uncertain  future  than  any  of  the  great  colonies. 
There  would  be  a  great  public  advantage,  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  addition  of  such  openings  for  trust  invest- 
ments. If  it  be  objected  that  the  colonies  with  high 
tariffs  would  have  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  guaran- 
tee, it  may  be  answered  that,  in  the  first  place,  since  a 
loan  always  implies  a  debt,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
condole  with  colonies  that  did  not  have  to  borrow ;  and 
secondly,  the  ultra-protectionist  colonies  which  had 
most  to  surrender  in  return  for  the  guarantee  would 
least  willingly  ask  for  it,  since  a  powerful  party  would 
use  every  influence  in  opposition  to  the  application 
being  made,  preferring  to  go  without  the  cheaper  loan 
rather  than  reduce  duties  as  the  price  of  it.  Thus  the 
guarantee  would  work  in  the  direction  of  helping  to 
check  the  borrowing  propensities  which  some  of  the 
great  colonies  exhibit,  for  it  is  certain  that  colonial  Free 
traders  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  weapon 
afforded  them  by  the  guarantee  and  would  strongly 
resist  loans  being  raised  in  the  open  market  at  higher 
rates  than  might  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  British 


credit.  The  whole  transaction  would  be  voluntary  on 
both  sides,  and  Parliament  could  always  intervene  be- 
fore any  agreement  were  ratified.  This  method  of 
using  British  credit  would  not  only  benefit  British 
commerce,  but  would  have  a  potent  influence  in  binding 
the  empire  together  and  would  giv&  the  colonies  a 
decided  set  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  kind  of 
customs  union.  The  relations  between  the  great  colo- 
nies and  England  would  have  a  new  importance  to 
every  colonist  if  he  could  see  in  the  "  old  country  "  not 
only  the  motherland  hallowed  by  kindly  sentiment  and 
pride  and  not  only  the  staunch  ally  whose  power  se- 
cured the  safety  of  his  home,  but  also  a  State  which 
gave  practical  assistance  to  his  own  fortunes,  and  materi- 
ally aided  in  cheapening  his  daily  wants  and  lightening 
his  taxation. 

But  the  above  suggestion  is  merely  put  forward  as 
a  proposal  which  on  examination  by  English  and  colo- 
nial statesmen  might  turn  out  practicable  or  become 
the  basis  for  some  working  plan.  It  is  no  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Imperial  Union  which,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  merely  lays  it  down  that  the  right  of 
concluding  commercial  treaties  or  preferential  tariffs, 
demanded  by  some  great  colonies,  should  be  granted,  as 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  that  full  autonomy  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  scheme.  Furthermore,  Lord  Salisbury 
should  fulfil  his  promise  to  release  the  British  Govern- 
ment from  engagements,  or  clauses  in  its  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  con- 
cession to  the  great  colonies. 


VII. 
IMMEDIATE  PRACTICAL  STEPS. 


ALTHOUGH  progress  towards  political  and  military 
autonomy  must  on  no  account  be 
^ced  and  the  prospects  or  even 
the  advantages  of  a  zollverein  are 
small,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  nothing  practical 
can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  existing  imperial  con- 
nections and  to  remove  causes  of  friction  and  alienation. 
There  are  a  host  of  minor  measures  that  might  ba 
considered  by  a  new  Colonial  Conference,  for  which 
a  fitting  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  colonial  statesmen  during  the  royal  celebrations 
this  summer  or,  if  no  formal  Conference  is  intended, 
at  the  informal  councils  which  are  certainly  contem- 
plated. To  take  the  list  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland  ten  years  ago  at  the  first  Conference — provision 
should  be  made  for  the  enforcement  of  colonial  judg- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  imperial  judg- 
ments in  the  colonies,  the  assimilation,  simplification 
and  extension  of  some  specific  points,  at  least,  of  mari- 
time, bankruptcy,  patent,  copyright,  extradition,  mar- 
riage and  company  law  should  be  proceeded  with,  and 
also  of  postal  and  telegraphic  regulations,  naturalisation, 


steamship  subsidies,  legal  and  professional  quali- 
fications, questions  of  colonial  probates  and  succes- 
sion duties  and  other  subjects  of  importance  to  various 
sections  of  the  public.  In  regard  to  all  of  them 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  agree  as  to  what  recipro- 
cal legislation  could  be  undertaken  without  further 
delay.  The  new  Conference  or  councils  above  all  should 
do  practical  work,  and  although  most  of  the  mea- 
sures shaped  and  recommended  for  legislation  might  be 
very  modest  reforms  in  themselves  every  one  counts, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  postage  stamp  or  post-card  good  for 
use  throughout  the  Queen's  realm ;  every  fresh  facility 
of  intercourse  adds  new  links  of  union. 

But  besides  undertaking  to  promote  such   useful 
minor   legislative  measures,   the 

Action  that  might  be     Imperial  Government  should  sig- 
taken   by  the  liovern-  ,   ,  ,  ,          •%•,,-» 

ment  this  year.  nalise  this  notable  year  by  a  little 

bolder  action.     First  and    most 

important  is  the  emancipation  of  the  self-ruling  colo- 
nies from  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  their 
transfer  to  the  Lord  President's  or  some  other  Cabinet 
Minister's  office,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  take 
charge;  the  need  of  this  reform  has  been  explained 
already  and  it  has  been  delayed  too  long.  In  this  con- 
nection the  self-ruling  colonies  might  unite  in  building 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  a  fitting  joint  Office  for 
their  Agents-General,  for  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  provide  freely  a  worthy  site.  Another 
forward  step  already  referred  to,  and  singularly  appro- 
priate to  the  present  time,  is  the  creation  of  an  Im- 
perial Naval  Keserve.  Yet  another  reform  to  carry  to 
completion  is  the  appointment  of  a  South  African 


Judge  (of  Dutch  descent,  if  possible),  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  an 
Australian  and  a  Canadian  Judge  have  lately  been 
summoned.  It  would  be  unwise,  even  if  practical,  to 
construct  an  Imperial  Senate  by  raising  batches  of  colo- 
nists to  the  peerage,  for  the  reason  that  the  most  cap- 
able men  ought  to  remain  in  the  colonial  legislatures 
where  they  can  best  render  good  service,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Lord  Carrington's  suggestion  to  make  a 
colonial  judge  a  life  peer  without  drawing  him  from 
his  colony  would  work  well.  But  if  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee is  to  remain  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  it  must 
obviously  include  some  colonial  judges.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  would  be  well  to  settle  with  the  Australian  Pre- 
miers what  is  to  be  the  future  connection  of  their  colonies 
with  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  by 
the  draft  Commonwealth  Bill  they  have  proposed  to 
establish  a  final  Supreme  Court  in  Australia.  Without 
interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  on  all 
purely  Australian  cases,  it  might  be  arranged  that  an 
ultimate  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Judicial  Committee  in 
all  suits  in  which  non- Australian  British  subjects  were 
parties.  Besides  forming  a  valuable  link  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  the  Judicial  Committee,  as 
Sir  John  Grorst  has  pointed  out,  prevents  ultimate  con- 
flict or  uncertainty  between  the  different  laws  of  the 
Empire  by  determining  the  particular  law  applicable  to 
each  transaction  and  the  judgment  which  every  court 
ought  to  pronounce.  Moreover,  when  once  the  importance 
of  assimilating  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire  so  far  as 
possible  is  recognized  more  fully,  it  might  well  be  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  colonial  judges  appointed  to  the  Judicial 
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Committee  to  recommend  for  legislation  by  their  several 
States,  such  commercial  and  general  enactments  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  could  be  usefully  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Another  of  Lord  Carrington's  suggestions  is  to 
drop  the  "  foreign  legion"  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  make  all  future  appointments  to  an  enlarged 
civil  division  of  the  Bath.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  bestowal  of  non-hereditary  honours  that 
have  been  earned  by  service  to  the  realm  is  politic, 
but  the  wisdom  of  assigning  a  special  and  inferior 
order  of  knighthood  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
colonies  is  less  apparent,  and  this  Order  for  various 
reasons  has  been  rendered  "  cheap."  One  other  step 
might  well  be  taken  this  year  and  a  special  compliment 
paid  to  our  oldest  and  greatest  self-ruling  colony  (to  be 
extended  hereafter  to  the  others)  by  substituting  for  the 
empty  phrase  designating  the  whole  body  of  Ministers 
"The  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada"  a  real  distinct  Privy  Council,  like  that  in 
Ireland,  whose  members,  composed  of  the  Governor- 
General,  Lieut  enant-Governors,  Cabinet  Ministers 
(Federal  and  Provincial),  the  Speakers,  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  the  High  Commissioner  and  a  very  few 
other  selected  eminent  men,  should  have  the  status  and 
style  of  "  Eight  Honourable."  The  evils  of  political 
apathy  among  the  best  men  are  manifest  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  always  threaten  in  countries  where  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  is  engrossing  and  the  attractions  of 
politics  few,  and  whatever  aids  in  retaining  the  ser- 
vices of  such  men  for  their  native  land  is  worthy  of 
adoption. 
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Another  matter  of  some  importance  in  connection 
with  Imperial  Union  is  the  sover- 

and         title'  in  which  at  present 


the  colonies  are  ignored  entirely. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  party  opposition  was  manifested 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  Queen's  assumption  of  the  style 
of  Empress  of  India,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  addition 
has  turned  out  both  popular  and  politic.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  colonies  were  little  thought  of,  and  the  question 
of  their  finding  mention  among  the  honours  of  the 
Crown  was  not  ripe  for  consideration  ;  now  the  time  is 
propitious,  the  change  has  been  advocated  by  several 
colonial  statesmen,  and  the  opportunity  of  the  present 
year  should  be  taken  to  carry  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
happy  proposal  to  its  logical  and  fitting  conclusion. 
The  Empire  needs  a  common  inclusive  name  and  the 
sovereign's  style  and  title  should  distinctly  and  proud- 
ly enunciate  the  colonial  connection.  Unquestion- 
ably the  terms  "  British,"  "  Briton,"  "  Britannic  "  are 
the  right  ones,  and  the  whole  Empire  should  be  styled 
"  Greater  Britain,"  or  preferably  "  All  Britain,"  like 
"  All  the  Kussias."  It  would  .be  well  to  disuse  so  far 
as  possible  James  the  First's  infelicitous  coinage  of 
"  Great  Britain,"  or  at  all  events  the  adjective  "  Great" 
which,  indeed,  the  Post  Office  and  War  Office  have 
boldly  discarded  in  dealing  with  "  North  Britain." 
Even  a  perfervid  Ulsterman  could  find  no  objection 
in  the  slightly  altered  phrase,  "  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland." 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  the 
"  States  of  the  Empire  ;  "  the  designation  should  be 
conferred  officially  this  summer  and  the  great  self-ruling 
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British  territories  in  North  America,  South  Africa 
and  Australasia  should  thenceforth  be  styled  British 
States  or  Colonial  States  instead  of  colonies,  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  accord  with  their  importance.  Then  we 
should  revive  the  stately  old  Saxon  title  "  Bretwalda," 
"  wide-ruler,"  once  borne  by  many  of  the  Queen's 
direct  ancestors,  than  which  no  more  proper  or  becoming 
regal  honour  could  be  devised.  This  should  be  the 
climax  of  the  Queen's  territorial  dignities,  and  thus  the 
sovereign's  style  and  title  would  run — "Victoria,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  Bret- 
walda of  All  Britain." 

A  few  subsidiary  changes  might  be  carried  out. 
The  term  "Britannic"  already  familiar  in  naval  and 
diplomatic  usage  might  be  more  commonly  employed 
in  the  phrase  "Britannic  Majesty,"  and  while  the 
Queen's  sons  and  daughters  should  at  least  assume  the 
style  "  Eoyal  and  Imperial  Highness  "  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  this  might  be  superseded,  in  the  case  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  any  rate,  by  "  Britannic  Highness  " 
which  is  less  cumbrous  and  of  far  more  significance 
in  British  estimation  throughout  the  Empire.  These 
changes  would  not  be  merely  empty  compliments  either 
to  the  sovereign  or  to  the  great  colonies,  but  would  have 
a  distinct  imperial  value,  and  party  spirit  should  be  silent 
in  effecting  them.  The  proposal  could  not  come  better 
than  from  the  colonial  Prime  Ministers  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  if  supported  in  Parliament  by  the  Liberal 
Imperialists,  would  be  carried  almost  unanimously.  It 
would  be  hailed  with  cordial  assent  in  our  homeland 
States  throughout  the  world. 
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In  other  ways  the  British  Government  might  do 

much  more  for  the  immediate 
Future  action. 

welfare  and  future  consolidation 

of  the  Empire,  mainly  by  pursuing  a  more  decided 
policy  in  place  of  an  attitude  of  impartial  aloofness. 
When  once  the  lines  of  Imperial  Union  are  recognised 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  Colonial  States.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  the  most  pressing  matter  is  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  ynited  States — surely  within 
the  powers  of  our  diplomacy — not  only  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  in  dispute,  but  to  secure  an  under- 
standing for  the  recognition  of  Canadian  neutrality  in 
any  European  conflict  in  which  England  was  engaged 
and  so  shut  off  the  war  from  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Even  if  it  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Imperial  forces  from  Halifax,  which  the  United  States 
would  favour,  and  the  disuse  during  hostilities  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  route,  such  a  recognition  would  be  of 
enormous  importance  and  would  go  very  far  to  bring 
about  a  similar  recognition  by  other  powers.  Another 
point  is  the  inclusion  of  Newfoundland  in  the  Dominion 
to  which  the  main  obstacle  is  financial;  here  the 
Imperial  credit  could  be  employed  with  the  best  results, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  cover  the 
cost  or  in  some  other  approved  method.  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  Australia,  where  one  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  confederation  is  also  financial,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  customs  revenue,  the  Imperial  Government 
might  come  forward  with  the  offer  of  a  guarantee  to  a 
federal  loan,  properly  secured,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  part  of  the  existing  colonial  debts  or 
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covering  directly  the  initial  losses  of  revenue  involved 
by  the  abolition  of  inter-colonial  customs  duties,  such 
a  loan  being  thrown  open  to  trust  investments.  This, 
and  the  promise  to  create  a  Privy  Council  in  the 
new  Commonwealth  or  Heptarchy  of  Australia,  and 
the  fact  that  if  Canadian  neutrality  were  once  acknow- 
ledged the  recognition  would  inevitably  come  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  other  autonomous  States,  would  help 
greatly  to  popularise  inter-colonial  confederation.  The 
like  assistance  would  be  given  to  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  when  they  became  ripe  for  confederation  or 
autonomy.  Our  high  financial  credit  being  alone  in- 
volved in  this  assistance,  there  would  be  no  call  on 
British  taxes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  trade  would 
indirectly  benefit,  and  the  offer  does  not  involve  any 
risk  of  blundering  by  meddling  unwisely.  It  may  be 
suggested,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  Colo, 
nies  the  reformed  Colonial  Office,  with  more  time  at  its 
disposal,  might  meddle  very  usefully  and  profitably,  by 
attacking  the  great  confusion  of  tariffs,  unreasonable 
and  uneconomical,  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
struct at  the  sweet  will  of  their  very  expensive  ad- 
ministrations. 


VIII. 
SUMMARY. 


IN  the  manner  explained  and  on  the  lines  sketched 
out,  a  real  Imperial  Union  may  be  built  up  gradually, 
based  on  natural  development  and  knit  by  ties  of  self- 
interest  and  sentiment.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  preserve  the 
homelands  of  the  empire,  the  heritage  of  the  British 
race,  the  future  seats  of  four  new  nations  which,  grow- 
ing up  with  the  English  love  of  individual  freedom  and 
self-control,  will  not  brook  leading-strings  or  interfer- 
ence. For  this  reason  a  league  and  covenant  on  equal 
terms  for  the  common  object  of  preserving  the  im- 
perial heritage  inviolate,  whilst  giving  the  fullest  mea- 
sures of  self-government  and  decentralisation  coupled 
with  single  responsibility,  has  been  proposed  as  the 
only  form  of  unions  uitable  to  the  conditions  of  the 
empire  and  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  race. 
It  may  be  that  no  imperial  union  on  such  lines  will 
ever  be  effected,  but  it  is  certain  that  only  on  the 
broad  principles  of  self-control  as  opposed  to  joint  con- 
trol, and  limited  responsibility  as  opposed  to  joint  or 
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collective  responsibility,  can  any  Empire  now  be  estab- 
lished to  include  the  four  self-governing  colonial  groups. 
It  is  an  alternative  of  Imperial  Union  on  these  broad 
lines  or  separation ;  a  friendly  separation,  doubtless,  not 
in  the  least  implying  the  loss  of  India  and  the  sinking 
of  England  to  the  level  of  Spain  or  Holland,  or  any  such 
hysterical  nonsense — but  none  the  less  a  break-up  of  the 
Empire  by  the  secession,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  Even  then  a  British  Empire  would 
be  ]eft  and  England  would  remain  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  powers  with  a  larger  subject  population  than  any, 
but  the  splendid  homeland  colonies  would  be  gone,  and 
however  friendly  would  be  separate  nations  under  a  sepa- 
rate flag.  The  ties  of  language,  race  and  kinship  would 
remain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  but  other  ties 
would  be  snapped  and  divergent  interests  would  arise. 
Those  who  demur  that  very  little  more  of  the  Empire 
would  be  left  after  giving  the  Colonial  States  control  of 
their  own  foreign  policy  and  the  right  of  standing  neu- 
tral in  each  other's  quarrels  look  too  exclusively  to  this 
slackening  of  one  particular  tie  and  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count others  that  would  be  strengthend.  The  right  of 
control  is  inevitable,  at  first  in  •  respect  of  commercial 
matters  and  finally  in  regard  to  all  external  relations. 
The  most  ardent  Federationists  admit  that  it  must  be 
conceded  but  trust  to  a  collective  control  of  all  the  Em- 
pire States,  a  scheme  impossible  in  practice  and  unsuit- 
able in  theory.  The  right  of  standing  neutral  would  be 
strictly  limited  by  the  necessity  of  foreign  powers  re- 
cognizing it  and,  much  more,  by  the  covenant  binding 
the  Empire  States  to  unite  in  defence  of  their  home- 
lands and  against  wanton  aggression.  So  far  from  little 
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being  left  of  the  Empire  the  real  objects  of  imperial 
desire  would  all  remain.  The  smaller  colonies,  too  weak 
for  self-defence  and  for  entering  the  Imperial  Union  on 
equal  terms,  together  with  the  dependencies  which  are 
not  homelands  at  all,  would  continue  unaffected  in  sub- 
ordinate connection  with  the  Empire.  There  would  be 
also  the  link  of  the  Crown,  of  the  flag  and  of  the  com- 
mon citizenship,  while  a  multitude  of  smaller  ties,  some 
existing,  others  to  be  formed,  would  knit  the  Imperial 
States  closely  by  community  of  interests  and  privileges. 
Possibly  a  powerful  financial  bond  might  be  created 
by  England  sharing  her  high  credit,  on  conditions  ; 
undoubtedly  fresh  bonds  could  be  made  by  carry- 
ing reciprocity  into  the  commercial,  legal  and  general 
transactions  of  daily  intercourse,  and  the  development 
of  these  common  interests  is  one  of  the  most  imme- 
diate tasks  for  English  and  colonial  statesmen. 
Imperial  Union  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  rigid  form 
of  connection,  but  it  is  not  less  tenacious  because 
loose  and  flexible,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  that  quality 
that  by  its  means  war  might  be  quite  shut  out  from 
the  Colonial  States  and  the  world-wide  risks  of  the 
mother-country  greatly  lessened.  Lastly,  not  the  least 
of  its  advantages  is  that  it  opens  the  possibility  of 
a  re-union  of  the  divided  Anglo-Saxon  race,  for  the 
League  and  Covenant  would  be  a  sort  of  amplified 
and  modified  Monroe  doctrine,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  giving  and  accepting 
the  mutual  guarantee.  The  two  kindred  nations,  in 
spite  of  many  temporary  dividing  incidents,  have  drawn 
very  close  together  and  will  draw  still  closer,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  a  visionary  hope  to  trust  that  George 


Washington's  task  may  be  crowned  at  last  by  the 
reconciliation,  and  by  the  union  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  States  on  noble  terms  of  liberty  in  their  self- 
rule,  equality  in  their  civic  rights  and  fraternity  in 
their  alliance. 
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4  PREFACE. 

distinction  between  Imperial  and  domestic  business."  ~; While  Australians 
are  putting  their  Commonwealth  constitution  into  working  order,  while 
Afrikanders  are  building  up  Federal  Government  in  South  Africa,  we 
have  our  part  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  a  more  perfect  system  of 
Imperial  Government. 

The  constitutional  structure  of  the  Empire  suggested  on  the  con- 
cluding page  of  this  article  is  logical  and  complete,  and  may  never  be 
attained.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  the  business  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  business  of 
the  Empire  in  the  same  legislature,  or  whether  the  business  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  carried  on  in  a  Parliament  corresponding  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  Parliament 
of  Canada,  and  Imperial  business  in  a  Parliament  distinct  from  any 
existing  body,  is  a  question  which  does  not  affect  our  work  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  whatever  way  this  question  may  be  ultimately 
decided,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  our  over-burdened  Parliament  must 
be  relieved  of  much  of  the  work  which  it  now  attempts  ineffectually  to 
perform  by  a  wide  measure  of  legislative  and  administrative  devolution, 
applicable  to  the  several  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  our 
immediate  task  in  the  evolution  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  Imperial 
Government,  and  this  is  the  policy  which  the  Federal  Union  Committee 
has  been  formed  to  advocate. 

July,  1902. 


THE    FEDERAL    UNION    COMMITTEE. 


STATEMENT   OF  OBJECTS. 

The  objects? of  the  Committee  are  to  advocate  : — 

A. — Legislative  and  Administrative  devolution 
applicable  to  the  several  countries  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and 

B.— The  ultimate  Federation  of  the  Empire  for 
common  ends. 

REASONS. 

A. — (1.)  The  injury  to  the  State,  due  to  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  business  in  Parliament,  has  become  too  patent  to  be 
ignored  or  denied.  jThis  pressure  arises  in  part  from  the  growing 
prominence  of  Imperial  questions,  which,  while  admittedly  not 
receiving  adequate  attention  themselves,  nevertheless  absorb  the 
energies  of  Parliament  and  the  Government  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
throw  questions  of  domestic  and  social  reform  into  the  background  ;  in 
part  also  from  the  competitive  claims  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  time  of  Parliament. adequate  to  a 
reasonable  consideration  of  their  several  interests. 

(2.)  There  are  many  subjects  which,  for  historic  or  economic 
reasons,  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines  for  each  country,, 
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Thus,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  statutes  passed  was  626  ; 
excluding  from  these  annual  and  recurrent  Acts  and  Acts  affecting  only 
the  Colonies,  the  remainder,  529,  consists  of  341  Acts  which  apply 
exclusively  to  one  (or  in  a  few  cases  to  two)  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
only  188  which  affect  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole. 

(3.)  Each  country  is  compelled  at  times  to  obey  laws  exclusively 
affecting  its  own  interests,  which  would  be  summarily  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  its  own  representatives.  This  is  the  almost  normal  condi- 
tion of  laws  affecting  Ireland.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  the  case  of 
Scotland.  And  even  England,  in  spite  of  her  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  representation,  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to  laws  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  her 
representatives. 


These  evils  can  be  cured  only  by  a  bold  scheme  of  devolution. 
But  a  scheme  of  this  character,  involving  the  separation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  is  also  absolutely  essential  if  the  second  of  the 
two  objects  of  the  Committee  is  ever  to  become  an  accomplished 
fact. 


B.— (1.)  This  object,  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  is  justified  by 
the  general  sentiment  in  its  favour.  Without  this  sentiment  any 
attempt  to  complete  and  perfect  the  constitutional  structure  of  the 
Empire  would  be  visionary  if  not  impossible.  With  it,  the  task 
becomes  one  with  which  statesmen  can  deal. 

(2.)  The  Mother  Country  begins  to  feel  that  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing the  Empire  must  one  day  become  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear  alone  ; 
while  the  Colonies  on  their  side  are  beginning  to  realise  that  their 
increasing  resources  make  it  unfair  that  she  should  be  asked  to  bear 
that  burden  without  assistance  from  them.  But  if  their  assistance  is 
to  be  regular '  and  sustained  they  will  properly  lay  it  down  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition  that  they  shall  be  called  to  our  Councils.  Till  this 
call  is  given  and  accepted  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  Empire 
will  remain  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
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The   Committee  desires  the  co-operation  of  all  who 
will  accept  the  following*  propositions  :— 

(1)  That  legislative  and  administrative  devolu- 
tion, applicable  to  the    several    countries    of   the 
United    Kingdom,    is    urgently   necessary  on   both 
National  and  Imperial  grounds. 

(2)  That  it  is  desirable   ultimately  to  create  a 
Federal  Union  of  the  Empire  for  common  ends. 

(Signed) 

G.  R.  BENSON. 

A.  C.  FORSTER  BOULTON. 

T.  A.  BRASSEY. 

MARTIN  FRADD. 

J.  M.  FULLER. 

CORRIE  GRANT. 

EDWIN  GUTHRIE. 

G.  LEVESON  GOWER. 

NORMAN  LAMONT. 

J.  A.  MURRAY  MACDONALD. 

H.  DE  R.  WALKER. 

R.  C.  WHITEING. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

FOR  THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM   AND  THE   EMPIRE. 


FEDERAL  government  implies  local  autonomy  or  Home  Ride  in  the 
several  States  comprising  the  Federation.  In  this  country  Home  Rule 
has  been  generally  discussed  with  special  reference  to  Ireland,  but  in 
the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  form  of  government  is  becoming  absolutely  necessary  both  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire. 

First,  what  was  meant  by  Home  Rule  ?  It  has  suited  the 
Conservative  party  to  describe  the  Home  Ruler  as  a  "separatist;" 
but  Home  Rule,  as  understood  by  British  Liberals,  most  assuredly 
did  not  imply  separation  either  from  Great  Britain  or  from  the 
Empire.  It  meant  the  right  of  Ireland  to  manage  her  own  domestic 
affairs  in  her  own  way ;  but  it  did  not  mean,  as  has  been  sometimes 
thought,  the  grant  of  the  same  powers  of  self-government  as  those 
conferred  with  such  beneficial  results  on  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies.  Owing  to  her  geographical  position,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  place  Ireland  in  the  position  of  a  self-governing 
Colony  such  as  New  Zealand.  There  are  certain  matters  which  always 
will  be  of  common  interest  to  the  several  countries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  do  not  concern  the  people  of  Canada,  Australia, 
or  South  Africa.  The  relations  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  (which  is  also  at  present  the 
Imperial  Parliament)  would  therefore  be  similar  to  the  relations  of  the 
Provincial  Parliaments  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada,  and 
to  those  of  the  Parliaments  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  other  Australian  colonies  to  the  newly  created  Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Both  have  failed.  In  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  1886  it  was  proposed  to  give  Ireland  the  right  to  manage  her  own 
domestic  affairs,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  giving  to  Irish 
representatives  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  policy,  or  of 
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the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  omission  of  any  such 
provision  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Constitution, 
"  There  shall  be  no  taxation  without  representation,"  would  have 
been  violated  had  the  Bill  become  law.  Ireland  would  have  been  taxed 
for  Imperial  purposes,  but  would  have  had  no  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
money  which  she  contributed.  Before  the  election  of  1892,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  that  in  any  future  Home  Rule  Bill  steps  would  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  objection,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  introduced 
into  Parliament  in  1893  contained  what  was  known  as  the  "  in-and-out" 
plan,  by  which  Irish  representatives  were  to  vote  on  Imperial  questions, 
but  were  to  be  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  decision  of  purely 
British  questions.  During  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons  this  plan  was  shown  to  be  utterly  unworkable.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Irish 
members  were  retained  for  all  purposes.  The  objection  to  this  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  obvious.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were 
denied  the  right  that  Liberals  were  advocating  for  Irishmen — viz.,  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Irish  representa- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  had  the  power  of  interfering  in 
matters  which  only  affected  Great  Britain.  This  objection  was  fatal 
to  the  Bill  from  the  British  point  of  view,  and  alone  would  have  justi- 
fied the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  it.  The  history  of  the  two 
attempts  of  the  Liberal  party  to  deal  with  Home  Rule  justifies  the 
contention,  which  the  present  writer  has  maintained  ever  since  he 
became  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  eleven  years  ago,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  satisfactory  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  alone- 
The  Home  Rule  question  must  be  approached  from  the  broader  stand- 
point of  Mr.  Redmond's  remarkable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  llth  of  June. 

Under  a  scheme  of  Federal  government,  which  implies  the 
establishment  of  local  legislatures  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out  in 
devising  a  satisfactory  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  only  dis- 
appear. These  local  legislatures  would  deal  with  the  special  interests 
of  each  country,  leaving  to  the  existing  Parliament  (probably  with 
some  reduction  in  the  number  of  members)  the  management  of 
questions  which  are  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  Imperial  business,  until  the  time  arrives  for  estab- 
lishing a  true  Imperial  Parliament,  with  Colonial  representation.  This 
is  the  policy  which  I  and  others  have  been  urging  by  every  means  in  our 
power  should  be  adopted  by  the  Liberal  party  to-day  as  the  main  plank 
in  its  platform,  and  as  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the 
political  situation,  the  congestion  of  business  in  Parliament.  We  claim 
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no  originality  for  the  idea.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  "  Home  Rule  all 
round,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1895,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dalziel,  seconded  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell.  During  the  election  of  1895  the  question  was  very  largely 
discussed,  more  especially  in  Scotland. 

On  all  hands  the  increasing  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  lamented.  During  the  present 
session  it  has  only  been  possible  to  curry  it  on  at  all  by  the  most  drastic 
use  of  the  closure  ;  and  the  use  of  this  engine  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  becoming  an  abuse  when  it  is  applied  to  a  vote  of  £17,000,000 
of  public  money,  after  an  evening's  discussion.  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
speaking  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  a  few  weeks  ago,  drew  a  most  gloomy 
picture  of  the  existing  condition  of  things,  and  suggested  as  a  remedy 
an  autumn  session,  to  be  devoted  to  the  reform  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  takes  a  no  less  gloomy  view  of  the  case. 
"  The  sooner,"  he  says,  "that  the  people  of  this  country  are  face  to  face 
with  a  real  and  living  issue — i.e.,  the  preservation  of  parliamentary 
government — the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned."  Mr.  Russell's 
remedy  is  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  Grand  Committees  ;  and  the 
burden  of  his  song,  as  of  that  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  is  that  at  all  costs 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  preserved.  .  Either 
remedy  might  be  of  value  if  the  congestion  of  business  could  be 
attributed  to  the  obstruction  of  the  Irish  party,  the  factiousness  of  the 
Opposition,  or  the  multiplication  of  questions.  The  real  reason  lies 
deeper  than  this,  and  was  well  put  by  Sir  Henry  Cainpbell-Bannerman 
in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  Stirling  Burghs,  issued  in  July, 
1895.  "  The  excessive  burden  of  work,"  he  said,  "  now  imposed  upon 
Parliament  can  only  be  relieved  by  a  large  system  of  devolution. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  to  the 
nationalities  concerned,  that  I  regard  as  urgently  necessary  the  creation 
for  the  three  kingdoms  of  subordinate  legislative  assemblies  dealing 
with  the  distinctive  affairs  of  each." 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  responsible  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  to  deal  with 
questions  affecting  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  also 
legislates  for  the  special  interests  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  diversity  of  business  is  extraordinary,  the 
quantity  enormous  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  unequal  to  the  task  now  imposed  on  it.  In  no  other 
country  of  the  civilised  world  is  such  a  task  attempted.  The  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  parliamentary  government  is  breaking  down  because 
the  needs  of  the  Empire,  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
several  parts,  have  outgrown  the  existing  means  for  dealing  with  them. 
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The  remedy  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the 
different  classes  of  business  which  we  either  attempt  to  deal  with,  often 
very  ineffectually,  or  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  at  all,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  necessity  of  allocating  what  may  here  be 
roughly  described  as  Imperial  business  and  domestic  business  to  different 
legislative  assemblies. 

To  take  another  point  of  view — the  waste  of  time  and  power 
under  our  present  system,  which  compels  questions  of  special  regard 
to  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  other  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  over-worked  Imperial  Parliament.  Much  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  special  application  to  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.  We  have  a  recent  conspicuous  instance  in  the  passing  of 
one  Local  Government  Act  for  England  and  Wales,  another  in  a 
different  year  for  Scotland,  and  another  in  a  different  year  again  for 
Ireland.  The  proportion  of  statutes  which  have  a  special  application 
to  one  country  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  other  is  tending  to 
increase.  Excluding  from  consideration  all  statutes  which  apply  to 
India  and  the  Colonies,  but  including  amongst  the  special  statutes  those 
general  statutes  which  have  clauses  of  special  application,  the  proportion 
of  general  statutes  may  be  taken  roughly  as  follows  :  In  1837-46  at  two 
to  one  ;  in  1861-70  at  six  to  five  ;  in  1891-1900  at  three  to  five.  A 
more  careful  examination  of  the  statutes  themselves  might  somewhat 
alter  these  figures,*  but,  at  any  rate,  the  great  and  increasing  waste  of 
time  under  a  system  which  allows  each  country  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  meddle  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  others  is  apparent.  That  Irishmen 
and  Englishmen  should  be  supposed  to  legislate  on  the  Scotch  crofter 
question,  of  which  they  cannot  have  the  necessary  special  knowledge,  is 
absurd.  That  such  a  question,  for  instance,  as  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  in  England  should  be  decided  partly  by  the  votes  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  or  Welsh  Dissenters  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  right  of  self-government  on  which  the  Empire  has  been 
built  up,  and  which  the  Liberal  party  has  long  advocated  with  reference 
to  Ireland. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  special  knowledge  required 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  each  country  of  the  United 
Kingdom  applies  with  even  greater  force  if  we  take  a  wider  survey. 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  rectorial  address  at  Glasgow,  lamented  the 
want  of  men  of  first-class  capacity  in  various  walks  of  life.  But,  as 
far  as  politics  are  concerned,  the  field  is  becoming  too  vast  for 
the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  politician.  Imperial  business  and 
domestic  business  each  require  special  training,  special  study,  and 

*  Of.  Statement  of  objects,  §2,  p.  5. 
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special  aptitudes.  The  training  of  the  School  Board,  the  County 
Council,  or  the  Trade  Union  may  be  admirable  for  one  who  seeks  to 
take  part  in  domestic  legislation  ;  but  something  more  is  required 
from  the  member  of  a  Parliament  which  deals  with  the  great  questions 
of  Imperial  and  Colonial  policy.  To  those  who  have  travelled  much 
*n  the  Empire,  the  assurance  with  which  some  men  speak  on 
Imperial  and  Colonial  questions,  of  which  they  have  no  special 
knowledge,  is  amazing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  treatment  of  the  great  question  of  the  moment — the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  its  conduct.  The  business  of  the  country  will 
be  much  better  carried  on  when  it  is  specialised,  when  Imperial 
questions  are  treated  in  one  assembly  and  domestic  business  in  others 
by  those  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 

There  are  many  Liberals  who  think  that  it  should  be  the  first  object 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  abolish  or  restrict  the  veto  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  From  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893  to  the 
election  of  1895  a  strenuous  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  an  agitation 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  That  attempt  signally  failed,  and  it  failed 
because  the  people  of  this  country  believed  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
justified  in  rejecting  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Bill  involved  an 
important  change  in  the  Constitution,  and  a  modification  (which  has 
already  been  alluded  to)  of  vital  consequence  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  was  introduced  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  main  object  of  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  is 
to  compel  the  submission  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  any  measure 
involving  a  change  in  the  Constitution  under  which  they  live.  If  this 
be  admitted  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  any  Second 
Chamber,  however  constituted,  to  have  rejected  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1893.  But  though  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  House  of 
Lords  for  its  action  in  this  matter,  all  Liberals  are  agreed  that  an 
Upper  House,  which  is  practically  composed  of  the  members  of  only  one 
of  the  political  parties  in  the  State,  is  a  bad  revising  Chamber  for  social 
and  domestic  legislation.  Under  a  scheme  of  Federal  government  such 
legislation  would  for  the  most  part  be  dealt  with  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  would  be  removed 
altogether  from  the  control  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  is  another  important  argument  in  favour  of  the  separation 
of  domestic  business  and  Imperial  business,  on  which  a  few  words 
must  be  said.  Under  present  conditions,  when  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  country,  Imperial  questions  and  domestic  questions  are  submitted 
to  the  electors  in  a  confused  issue.  Of  recent  years,  Imperial  questions 
have  held  the  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  electorate.  At 
the  election  of  1900  every  domestic  issue  was  subordinated  to  the 
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one  Imperial  question — the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  result  was  a 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  from  the  fact  that  London, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Conservatives,  has  recently  returned  a  Progressive  majority 
to  the  London  County  Council,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
the  country  would  have  desired  Liberals  to  manage  its  domestic  business 
while  it  believed  that  its  Imperial  and  foreign  interests  were  safer  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives.  At  some  future  election  the  converse  of 
what  happened  last  year  might  take  place.  Some  question  of  domestic 
policy  might  be  to  the  front,  and  the  party  might  be  returned  to  power 
on  that  issue  which  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  was  the  less 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  Empire.  Then,  again,  the 
impotent  condition  of  the  Liberal  party  to-day  is  due  in  the  main  to  a 
division  of  opinion  on  Imperial  policy.  On  this  rock  it  may  possibly 
be  rent  in  twain.  And  yet,  as  to  the  necessity  for  those  domestic  reforms 
which  have  figured  in  the  Liberal  programme  for  so  many  years,  Liberals 
are  agreed,  and  to  secure  the  passing  of  those  reforms  all  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party  might  work  together.  Thus  from  a  party  no  less  than 
from  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  domestic  questions  and 
Imperial  questions  should  no  longer  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  in 
the  same  confused  issue. 

To  turn  to  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  policy  here 
advocated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Scotland  demanded  Home  Rule 
there- would  be  little  objection  from  the  average  Englishman  to  meeting 
her  wishes.  If  there  was  an  effective  demand  in  England  for  a  local 
legislature  to  deal  with  English  affairs  the  demand  would  be  granted 
to-morrow.  But  with  Ireland  the  case  is  different.  The  present 
attitude  of  the  Irish  party,  their  openly  avowed  hostility  to  this  country, 
especially  as  regards  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  fear  that  the 
grant  of  powers  of  self-government  would  only  lead  to  disorder,  make 
many  Liberals  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  raising  the  question  of 
Home  Rule.  But  whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  question  must  be  faced. 
The  Irish  party  is  again  a  united  and  vigorous  Parliamentary  force, 
determined  to  use  every  means  to  compel  attention  to  the  Irish  demand. 
No  Liberal  can  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  governing 
Ireland  indefinitely  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.  In  the  utter  selfishness  of  our  treatment  of  Ireland  in  the 
past ;  in  the  fact  that  while  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  era  of 
free  trade  have  been  a  period  of  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
for  Great  Britain,  the  population  of  Ireland,  under  the  same  free  trade 
policy  which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  us,  has  diminished  by  one-half, 
much  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  sympathy  which  Irishmen  have 
expressed  with  the  enemies  of  this  country,  and  for  the  attitude  adopted 
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at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  death.  If  the  position  of  the  two  countries 
had  been  reversed,  it  is  certain  that  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  towards 
Ireland  to-day  would  be  not  one  whit  less  bitter  than  those  of  Irishmen 
are  to  us.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the 
admirable  work  done  by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Irish  agricultural  industry  and  the  community  of  interest  between 
all  classes  of  Irishmen  brought  out  by  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, Ireland  is  in  a  better  position  to  manage  her  own  affairs  than 
she  was  ten  years  ago.  The  Act  of  1898  placed  the  power  of  local 
government  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  sejf-government.  The  new  local  bodies 
are  a  valuable  training-ground  for  the  men  who  may  later  feel  called 
upon  to  serve  their  country  in  a  wider  field.  On  the  whole,  the 
experiment  must  be  admitted  to  have  worked  well.  Its  success  will  be 
a  fact  which  will  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  granting 
to  the  Irish  people  that  larger  power  of  self-government  which  they 
demand. 

The  agitation  for  compulsory  land  purchase  is  a  factor  in  the 
situation  which  cannot  be  neglected.  The  agitation  has  developed  a 
community  of  interest  between  bitter  political  opponents,  even  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  and  any 
movement  which  has  this  effect  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  The 
fear  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  deal  unjustly  with  Irish  landlords  is 
without  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  objection  to  Home  Rule, 
and  this  objection  can  only  be  removed  by  dealing  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Irish  landlords  by  land  purchase.  The  exact  cost  of  such  a 
measure  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  has  placed 
the  cost  at  £120,000,000.  The  payments  under  the  existing  Land 
Purchase  Acts  have  been,  as  a  rule,  punctually  met,  and  this  constitutes 
a  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  principal  and  interest  would 
be  as  punctually  repaid  under  a  larger  scheme.  The  compulsory 
principle  for  which  Mr.  Russell  contends  is  open  to  grave  objection,  but 
to  get  rid  once  for  all  of  the  Irish  land  question,  to  remove  one  of  the 
chief  objections,  if  not  the  main  objection,  to  the  grant  of  self- 
government  to  Ireland,  and  to  make  of  Irishmen  loyal  and  contented 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  would  be  worth  the  addition  of 
£120,000,000  to  the  National  debt,  and  would  certainly  justify  the  risk 
of  advancing  such  a  sum  under  a  land  purchase  scheme. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  the  revival  of  Home 
Rule  at  the  present  time  is  that  neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  "Wales  or 
England  does  opinion  stand  where  it  did  six  years  ago.  The  election  of 
last  year  was  fought  on  other  issues.  With  some  exceptions  the  question 
did  not  figure  prominently  in  election  addresses.  Many  candidates 
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ignored  it  altogether.  Hence  the  assertion  in  some  quarters  that  Home 
Rule  is  dead.  While  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals 
for  dealing  with  Ireland  alone  will  ever  be  revived,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  it  very  clear  to  the  Noncon- 
formist Unionist  Association  that  in  their  opinion  Home  Rule  was  not 
dead,  but  dormant.  Of  Scotland  and  Wales  this  is  probably  true.  As 
regards  England  the  case  is  different.  The  seat  of  government  is  in 
London.  In  the  House  of  Commons  England  has  such  a  preponderating 
voice  that  the  necessity  for  a  separate  legislature  to  deal  with  his  business 
does  not  come  home  to  an  Englishman  with  the  same  force  as  to  a 
Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  or  a  Welshman.  Though  there  is  already  a 
considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  devolution  of  business  from 
the  House  of  Commons  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
England  that  most  educational  work  must  be  done  before  there  can  be 
a  prospect  of  carrying  a  measure  of  Federal  government  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  "  predominant  partner  "  must  be  induced  to  contem- 
plate devolution  as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  realise  that  if  he  wishes 
proper  attention  given  to  the  housing  question,  the  problem  of  the  aged 
poor,  temperance,  the  condition  of  British  industry,  the  depopulation 
of  the  agricultural  districts,  he  must  have  a  Parliament  free  to  devote 
its  whole  time  to  English  business.  That  this  is  not  a  difficult  task  is 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  addressed  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  six  months  on  the  necessity  for  devolution. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  policy  of  Federal  govern- 
ment with  special  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  a  survey  of 
the  subject  would  be  incomplete  unless  it  was  also  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  Empire.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  Imperial  Federation  League  was  formed,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
home  to  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  arrangements 
under  which  the  Empire  was  then  governed,  and  is  still  governed, 
would  not  be  permanent  if  the  Empire  was  to  remain  united.  It  urged 
that  the  resources  of  the  whole  Empire  ought  to  be  combined  for  the 
common  defence,  and  that  all  those  parts  which  bore  their  share  of 
Imperial  burdens  must  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  Imperial  expen- 
diture and  Imperial  policy.  At  the  time  when  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  was  formed  this  idea  of  a  common  citizenship  and  of  common 
responsibilities  was  but  imperfectly  realised,  either  in  the  Mother 
Country  or  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  though  the  League  never  took  up  Lord 
Salisbury's  challenge,  and  was  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  formulating 
any  scheme  of  Federal  government,  yet  the  work  which  it  carried  on 
after  Mr.  Forster's  death  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
and,  on  his  taking  office  in  1892,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  had  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  doctrine  of 
the  Manchester  School,  that  the  Colonies  were  a  burden  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  would  cut  themselves  adrift  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
stand  by  themselves.  Statesmen  such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  took  no  part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Federa- 
tion League,  have  been  recently  amongst  the  foremost  champions  of  the 
idea  of  Imperial  unity,  which,  thanks  to  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  the 
centralising  influence  of  the  Monarchy,  and,  above  all,  to  the  spontaneous 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Colonies  in  the  South  African  War,  has 
indelibly  impressed  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  the  Colonies  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  Imperial  unity  has 
been  no  less  remarkable.  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited 
Australia,  there  was  great  irritation  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
but  more  especially  in  Queensland,  at  the  treatment  by  the  Home 
Government  of  the  New  Guinea  question,  the  New  Hebrides  question, 
and  the  transportation  of  French  convicts  to  New  Caledonia.  There 
was  undoubtedly  a  large  body  of  Australians  at  that  time,  especially 
amongst  the  *  younger  men,  who  looked  forward  to  the  creation  of  an 
Australian  nation  independent  of  the  Mother  Country.  Nine  years  later 
that  feeling  had  passed  away,  and  opinion  was  practically  unanimous 
that  the  true  line  of  Australian  national  development  was  consistent 
with  her  remaining  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  But 
even  in  1896  there  was  some  grumbling  at  the  small  contribution  made 
to  the  cost  of  the  Australian  squadron,  and  no  one  could  then  have 
ventured  to  predict  the  sacrifices  that  would  be  made  in  men  and  money 
within  four  years'  time  to  assist  the  Mother  Country  in  her  time  of  stress 
and  trouble,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  in  China. 

In  Canada,  in  the  period  between  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  election  of  189G,  there 
was  a  considerable  and  perhaps  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that  looked 
to  annexation  to  the  United  States  as  the  future  destiny  of  Canada,  and 
as  offering  the  best  hope  for  her  industrial  development  in  the  prosperity 
of  her  people.  During  that  election  the  Conservatives  endeavoured  to 
represent  that  annexation  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  victory  of 
the  Liberal  party.  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  able  to  make  his  position 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  result  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Liberals.  It 
is  Impossible  to  cfeny  that  during  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  premiership 
the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country  have  become 
closer.  As  in  Australia  so  in  Canada,  public  opinion  is  to-day 
unanimous  that  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Canadian  people  can  be 
realised  within  and  not  without  the  British  Empire. 

In  South  Africa  the  tendency  of  opinion  was  until  recently  in  the 
same  direction.  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  head  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  was  a 
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leading  figure  at  the  first  Colonial  Conference  of  1887,  and  it  was  he 
who  brought  forward  the  proposal  that  the  whole  Empire  should  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  by  imposing  a  differential  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  against  non-Imperial  goods.  At  the  second  Colonial 
Conference  held  at  Ottawa  in  1893,  Mr.  Hofmeyr  again  attended  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  done  so  unless  he  had  represented  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Cape  Colony,  but  of 
South  Africa.  But  the  clouds  were  already  looming  on  the  horizon, 
which  have  burst  in  the  present  war.  The  ideal  of  a  Dutch  South 
African  Republic,  the  realisation  of  which  was  only  possible 
through  our  mistakes,  has  been  destroyed  by  force,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Dutch  will  become  reconciled  to  the 
liberty  which  every  Colonist  enjoys  under  the  British  flag.  In  the 
present  state  of  South  Africa  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  trend  of 
public  opinion.  The  most  prevalent  feeling  amongst  British  and 
Dutch  alike  is  probably  one  of  dependence  on  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  best  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Government  in  South  Africa,  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment of  Australia.  But  for  the  Jameson  raid  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  federation  of  South  Africa  would  have  already  been  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Except  in  South  Africa  the  sentiment  of  Imperial  unity  has  been 
growing.      The  assistance   given   from    Canada,   Australia,   and   New 
Zealand  in  this  war  is  the  proof,  if  any  is  needed,  that  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  have  come  to  realise  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of 
their  common  citizenship.     This  assistance  has  been   given   in   spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  Federal  government,  no  Federal  organisation  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  was  yet  in   existence.     But  the   time   must 
come  ere  long  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  organise  the  resources  of 
the   whole    Empire   for    the    common    defence,   and    to    establish    a 
Federal  government.     Until  the  present  war  the  burden  of  defending 
the  Empire  has  fallen  almost  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Mother 
Country.     While  the  Colonies  were  in  their  infancy  it  was  only  natural 
that  this  should  be  so  ;  but  the  Colonies  are  now  growing  from  youth  to 
manhood.     Their  population  and  resources  are  year  by  year  increasing 
relatively  to  those  of  the  Mother  Country.     The  population  of  Canada 
exceeds  that  of  Scotland,  the  population  of  Australia  is  roughly  equal  to 
that  of  Ireland ;  while  the  white  population  of  South  Africa  will  ere 
long  not  be  incomparable  to  that  of  Wales.     This  means  that,  in  a 
properly  constituted  Imperial  Parliament,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  would  carry  as  much  weight  as  Scotland.  Ireland,  or  Wales,  and 
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the  control  which  they  would  be  able  to  exercise  on  Imperial  policy 
would  not  be  inconsiderable.  This  control  we  must  give  them  when 
they  are  prepared  to  bear  their  share  of  the  maintenance  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  growth  of  the  ordinary 
expenditure  on  the  Navy  and  Army  has  been  very  heavy.  We  have  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  so  that  until 
the  imposition  of  the  extra  taxation  necessitated  by  the  war  the  burden 
has  been  little  felt.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  prosperity 
will  continue,  and  when  the  depression  comes  we  in  the  Mother  Country 
shall  begin  to  realise  that  the  burden  of  defending  the  Empire  is 
becoming  too  heavy  for  the  people  of  these  little  islands  alone.  We 
shall  have  to  appeal  to  our  Colonies  to  help  us  to  maintain  that 
command  of  the  sea  which  is  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  ship- 
building activity  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  national  existence.  But  we  cannot 
expect  the  help  of  our  Colonies  without  giving  something  in  return. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1900,  said*  "If  our  future  military  contribution  were  to 
be  considered  compulsory — a  condition  which  does  not  exist — I  would 
say  to  Great  Britain,  l  If  you  want  us  to  help,  you  must  call  us  to  your 
Councils.'1 "  This  demand  can  only  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Parliament  in  which  every  part  of  the  Empire  which  bears  its 
fair  share  of  Imperial  burdens  will  be  represented.  But  though  events 
are  tending  rapidly  in  this  direction,  neither  in  the  Mother  Country  nor 
in  the  Colonies  are  we  ripe  for  so  great  a  constitutional  change  at  this 
moment,  and  any  attempt  to  rush  the  Colonies,  and  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  the  feeling  evoked  by  the  danger  to  the  Empire  in 
South  Africa,  would  be  a  grave  blunder.  Mr.  Seddon's  proposal 
to  form  an  Imperial  Reserve  in  Australasia,  the  fact  that,  as 
the  Times  Toronto  correspondent  tells  us,  the  British  Budget  is 
looked  upon  by  Canadians  not  so  much  as  a  warning  as  a  suggestion  of 
duty,  are  indications  of  Colonial  opinion  which  will  bear  fruit  in  due 
course. 

We  in  the  Mother  Country  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the 
broad  distinction  between  Imperial  business  and  domestic  business,  and 
still  less  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  classifying  into  three  divisions 
the  business  which  we  have  been  always  accustomed  to  see  dealt  with  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  Colonial  mind  or  to  thn  mind  of  one 
who  has  travelled  much  in  the  Colonies  such  distinctions  are  easy. 
Every  Canadian  has  lived  for  thirty  years  past  (as  every  Australian  will 
live  henceforward)  under  three  Parliaments — the  Provincial  Parliament, 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  the  last  of 
which  at  present  he  is  not  represented.  When  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
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possible  to  distinguish  clearly  the  class  of  business  to  be  handed  over  to 
a  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  or  English  legislature  by  the  existing  Parliament, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  grasp  what  is  meant  by  Imperial 
Federation. 

T.  A.  BRASSEY. 


From  the  subjoined  diagram  the  steps  necessary  to  complete  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  Empire  will  be  more  clearly  understood. 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
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NOTE  1 — The  United  Kingdom  Parliament  is  at  present  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  as  suggested  in  this  article,  and  in  the  resolution  which  has  been  carried  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Liberal  Associations,  will  remain  the  Imperial  Parliament  till 
the  Colonies  are  ready  to  bear  their  share  of  common  burdens. 

NOTE  2. — The  establishment  of  local  legislatures  in  the  several  countries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  a  Federal  Government  in  South  Africa,  are,  I  believe,  neces- 
sary precedents  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  Imperial  Parliament. 

NOTE  3. — India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  would  be  represented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  by  nominated  representatives. 

NOTE  4. — Whether  Wales  has  a  separate  legislature  or  is  treated  as  part  of 
England  is  a  question  of  detail,  the  settlement  of  which  should  depend  on  the  wishes 
of  the  Welsh  people. 
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The  FINANCE  of  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  for  tJie  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
By  THE  HON.  T.  A.  BRASSEY. 

[Eead  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  20th  January,  1903. 
MAJOR  P.  Or.  CRAIQIE,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

THE  great  and  increasing  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
a  vast  empire,  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and 
the  domestic  concerns  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
with  our  present  constitutional  machinery,  is  generally  admitted. 
The  congestion  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  become 
so  serious  as  to  threaten  a  breakdown  in  parliamentary  government. 
Two  remedies  present  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  Parliament 
might  be  relieved  of  imperial  business  by  the  establishment  of  an 
imperial  Parliament,  with  colonial  representatives,  to  deal  with  all 
imperial  business.  For  this  remedy  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe, 
either  in  the  mother  country  or  the  colonies.  The  colonies  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  tax  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  and 
army,  and  until  they  are  prepared  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  imperial 
burdens,  they  have  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the  control  of  imperial 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  Parliament,  while 
retaining  in  its  own  hands  imperial  business,  as  well  as  all  matters 
affecting  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  hand  over  to  sub- 
ordinate legislatures  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  possibly  in 
Wales,  the  power  to  deal  with  the  internal  affairs  of  each  country. 
This  implies  the  establishment  of  a  federal  form  of  government 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
Canada.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  arguments  for  and 
against  this  great  reform  in  our  constitution  in  this  paper,  which  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  reform  has  become  a  necessity. 
The  main  difficulty  in  devising  a  workable  scheme  of  federal" 
government  for  the  United  Kingdom,  is  that  of  adjusting  the 
financial  relations  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
subordinate  national  legislatures.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
imperial  cannot  be  separated  from  national  finance,  and  that  the 
problem  is  so  complex  as  to  be  insoluble.  Problems  which  have 
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been  solved  in  other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  British  flag  in  Australia  and  Canada,  cannot, 
however,  be  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  British 
statesmen.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  well  that  in  a  society  of  experts 
such  as  this,  they  should  be  ventilated  and  discussed ;  and  it  is  as  a 
humble  contribution  to  the  discussion  that  I  venture  to  offer  this 
paper.  Though  the  principal  suggestion  is  my  own,  most  of  its 
conclusions  are  the  result  of  much  discussion  with  others. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  "Return  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure"1 
(England,  Scotland  and  Ireland)  annually  issued  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  The  first  fact  brought  out  by  this  return  is  that 
the  expenditure  for  imperial  purposes  (including  the  expenditure  on 
Post  Office  services  as  imperial,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later) 
represents  about  three-fourths,  and  the  national  expenditure  only 
one-fourth,  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  second  fact  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  especial  attention 
is,  that  the  different  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  present 
demand  for  their  civil  administration  very  different  proportions  of 
the  revenue  which  they  contribute  to  the  Exchequer,  and  conse- 
quently their  contributions  to  the  imperial  expenditure  are  not 
proportionate  to  their  revenues.  The  expenditure  on  civil  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland  is  nearly  double  that  of  Scotland,  the  excess  in 
Ireland  being  mainly  under  the  head  of  law  charges  and  police.2 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue  as  contributed            

113,244  000 

14,919,000 

9,505,000 

Expenditure  on  civil  administra-  ^j 
tion  (excluding  charges  on  Con- 
solidated Fund,  cost  of  collection  [ 
of  customs,  half  cost  collection  j 

22,559,000 

3,227,000 

5,919,000 

of  inland  revenue,*   and    Post  | 

•^ 

Office  expenditure)        J 

Balances  available  for  imperial  ex-  1 
penditure,  including  Post  Office  J 

90,685,000 

11,692,000 

3,586,000 

*  If  a  proportion  of  the  inland  revenue  (e.g.,  income  tax  and  estate  duties) 
is  reserved  to  the  imperial  authority,  the  cost  of  collection  of  this  revenue 
should  be  an  imperial  charge.  This  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  half  the 
total  cost  of  collection  of  the  inland  revenue. 

1  The  figures  for  1900-01   have   been   used   in  this  paper  as   more  nearly 
approaching  to  the  normal  than  the  figures  of  1901-02. 

2  Cf.  Table  IV  in  Appendix.     The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  1900-01  cost 
1,341,000?.,  and  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  93,000?.     If  the  police  force  in 
Ireland  were  on  the  same  scale  relatively  to  population  as  that  in  England,  it 
should  cost  about  half  the  above  sum. 
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Thus,  while  England  contributes  80  per  cent,  and  Scotland 
78-4  per  cent.,  Ireland  only  contributes  37-8  per  cent,  of  her 
revenue  to  imperial  purposes.  From  this  fact  it  results  that  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust  the  financial  relations  between  the  imperial 
and  national  authorities  on  a  general  plan  applicable  to  each  country 
alike. 

Thirdly,  it  must  be  noted  that  imperial  expenditure  exceeds  the 
proceeds  of  either  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
defrayed  out  of  either  taken  alone. 

Having  stated  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  problem  before  us, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

1.  The  imperial  revenue  must  be  elastic,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  sources  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  and  immediate 
increase. — If  the  empire  becomes  involved  in  war,  if  a  large  increase 
in  shipbuilding  for  the  navy  is  required  owing  to  the  activity  in 
foreign  navies,  the  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  has  immediately 
to  raise  funds.     The  income  tax  is  the  first  tax  he  resorts  to.     It 
is  essentially  his  reserve  to  meet  demands  such  as  those  described. 
It  clearly  cannot  be  handed  over  to  the  national  authorities ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  to  customs  and 
excise. 

2.  It  is  desirable  thit  the  revenues  of  both  the  imperial  and  national 
authorities  should  be  raised  from  direct  as  well  as  indirect  taxes,  so  that 
neither  may  be  felt  to  press  unduly  on  any  class  of  tlie  community. — There 
are  four  principal  heads  of  taxation : — Customs,  excise,  estate  duties, 
and  income  tax.     The  two  latter  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  the  former  on  the  whole  community.     If  the  imperial 
authority  were  to  depend  altogether  on  the  revenue  from  customs 
and  excise,  and  the  national  authority  on  that  from  estate  duties 
and  income  tax,  or  vice  versd — in  other  words,  if  the  whole  burden 
of  one  or  other  category  of  expenditure  fell  on  a  limited  class  of 
taxpayers,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  who  possess  the  voting 
power  were  unaffected  by  it — there  would  be  no  efficient  check  on 
extravagant  expenditure  for  imperial  or  national  purposes. 

3.  It  is  desirable  tliat  the  imperial  authority  slwuld  liave  under  its 
own  control  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  the  imperial  expenditure. — If  the 
imperial    authority   had  to   call    on    the    national  authorities   to 
contribute   to   imperial    funds   in   the   event   of   war   or   for  any 
other   reason,  there  would   obviously  be  grave  danger  of  conflict 
between  the  imperial  and  national  authorities.     The  war  for  which 
the   increased   expenditure  was   required  might   be   unpopular  in 
one  of  the  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  (a  recent  instance  of 
this  will  occur  to  everyone  here  present) ;   that  country  might  and 
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probably  would  refuse  to  make  the  contribution  required  by  the 
imperial  authority,  How  in  this  case  is  the  contribution  to  be 
collected?  To  collect  revenue  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  scheme  for  adjusting 
the  financial  relations  between  the  imperial  and  national  authorities 
should  provide  the  former  with  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 
imperial  expenditure  under  all  circumstances.  Grants  may  have 
to  be  made  from  imperial  funds  to  meet  national  expenditure. 
Indeed,  such  a  grant  will  certainly  have  to  be  made  in  some  form 
or  other,  at  any  rate  for  a  period,  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 

4.  //  is  necessary  to  treat  Ireland  on  exceptional  lines. — This  necessity 
does  not  only  arise  from  the  greater  cost  of  civil  government  in 
Ireland,  but  from  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  a  poorer  country  than 
England  and  Scotland.  The  reports  submitted  by  various  sections 
and  individual  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Financial 
Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  unanimous  on  the 
point  that  Ireland  contributes  to  the  general  revenue  a  sum  largely 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  which  she  would  contribute  were  that 
contribution  based  on  her  relative  taxable  capacity.  Mr.  Childers 
places  this  excess  at  2\  millions  per  annum. 

Two  other  considerations  of  great  importance  must  be  noted. 
The  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
guided  mainly  by  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and  while  there 
has  been  during  the  last  sixty  years  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
material  well-being  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  diminished  to  nearly  one-half,  largely  owing  to  the 
heavy  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  conse- 
quent restriction  of  the  demand  for  agricultural  employment.  Mr. 
Childers  sums  up  the  grounds  for  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  special 
treatment  as  follows  :— 

"  Ireland  being  a  country  mainly  inhabited  by  agricultural  pro- 
"  ducers,  could  support  its  present  population  upon  the  corn  and 
"  meat  produced  there  without  having  recourse,  under  ordinary 
"  circumstances,  to  a  foreign  supply  of  these  articles,  and  could,  at 
"  the  same  time,  export  a  surplus  of  these  food  stuffs.  The  popula- 
"  tion  of  Ireland  consumes  a  rather  large  amount,  in  proportion  to 
"  its  wealth,  of  spirits,  tea  and  tobacco.  This  being  so,  it  does  not 
"  appear  that  a  fiscal  system  which  raises  no  revenue  from  foreign 
"  food  stuffs,  but  does  raise  a  large  revenue  from  spirits,  tea  and 
"  tobacco,  is  advantageous  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  although  it 
"  may  be  advantageous  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
"  looked  at  as  a  whole.  It  may  even  perhaps  be  said  that  just  as 
"  Ireland  suffered  in  the  last  century  from  the  protective  and 
"  exclusive  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  so  she  has  been  at 
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"  a  disadvantage  in  this  century  from  the  adoption  of  an  almost 
"  unqualified  free-trade  policy  for  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  income  tax,  and  the  equalisation 
of  the  spirit  duties  during  the  period  1853-60,  imposed  an  increased 
burden  on  the  Irish  taxpayer  amounting  to  nearly  2  millions  a  year. 

5.  It  is  desirable  tluit  t/ie  Local  Taxation  Account  should  disappear 
altogether  from  Hie  accounts  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  ami  that  Hit 
National  Legislatures  should  deal  in  tlie  future  with  all  grants  in  aid  of 
Local  Taxation. — The  local  taxation  revenue  is  derived  from  customs, 
excise  duties,  and  estate  duty.  The  amounts  contributed  under 
each  head  in  1900-01  are  as  follows : — 


Kir.ll-.Mid. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

183,000 

£ 
19,000 

£ 

16000 

£ 

218  coo 

Excise  — 
Spirits   .            

624,000 

187000 

106000 

917  oco 

Beer            

399,000 

20000 

31000 

4.^0  ooo 

Licences    

3,516,000 

370000 

3  886  ooo 

Total  excise  

4,539,000 

577,000 

137,000 

5,253>°oo 

Estate  duties 

3  550  200 

474000 

141000 

4,2  \  7  OOO* 

*  Including  72,000?.  from  imperial  sources. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  payments  from  the  exchequer 
revenue  to  local  taxation  accounts  of  98,ooo/.  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  and  i,o54,ooo/.  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 

Local  taxation  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  which  issued  its  final  report  in  1901.  It  appears 
unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
history  of  the  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation;  but  the  following 
facts  and  conclusions,  summarised  from  the  report  of  Sir  George 
Murray  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  must  be  noted.  In  1888  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  licence  duties  and  a  proportion  of  the  probate 
duty  were  assigned  under  Mr.  Goschen's  proposals  to  the  local 
taxation  account— the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  secure  a 
contribution  from  personalty  to  local  finance.  In  1890  the  beer 
and  spirit  surtaxes  imposed  in  that-  year  were  assigned  to  the 
councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs,  to  be  applied  by  them  to 
technical  instruction.  On  this  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  remark,  "  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  surtaxes 
"  should  be  so  assigned,  any  more  than  any  other  fraction  of  the 
"  public  revenue,  since  they  are  in  no  way  local,  and  have  nothing 
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"•.to  do  with  technical  education,  or  any  other  service  locally 
"administered."  The  Finance  Act  of  1894  imposed  a  uniform 
system  of  death  duties  on  realty  and  personalty  alike,  and  the  con- 
tribution in  aid  of  local  rates  can  no  longer  be  identified  as  a 
contribution  by  personalty.  It  has  become  simply  a  grant  out  of 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country.  In  1896  a  portion  of  the  estate 
duty  on  personalty  was  assigned  to  provide  the  relief  given  to  agricul- 
tural land  under  the  Agricultural  Kates  Act.  In  Acts  subsequently 
passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  assistance  to  the  ratepayers  has 
been  provided  by  a  direct  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund,  because 
the  proceeds  of  the  estate  duty  on  personalty  in  Ireland  were 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  result  is  that  there  is  one 
arrangement  in  force  in  England,  and  another  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  present  system  of  assigned  revenues  therefore  confuses 
the  public  accounts,  which  consequently  do  not  show  the  expendi- 
ture for  which  the  State  has  made  itself  responsible,  and  also  the 
local  accounts,  making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  relief  afforded  to 
the  ratepayers  by  the  Exchequer. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  continuing  the  present  system  of  assigned  revenues, 
under  which  the  surtaxes  on  beer  and  spirits,  the  licence  duties, 
and  a  proportion  of  the  estate  duties,  are  earmarked  for  the 
local  taxation  account,  and  that  the  grants  now  given  from  these 
sources  in  aid  of  the  local  taxation  can  be  as  well  or  better  met  by 
a  contribution  from  general  revenue.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  follows 
that  such  grants  can  be  made  from  the  revenues  handed  over  to  the 
national  authorities  just  as  well  as  from  imperial  funds,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity,  under  a  scheme  of  federal  government, 
for  complicating  imperial  finance  with  a  local  taxation  account.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  make  this  point  clear,  so  that  we  may  not  be 
prevented  from  dealing  with  customs,  excise,  and  estate  duties  as 
seems  best,  when  we  come  to  suggesting  an  adjustment  of  the 
financial  relations  between  the  imperial  and  local  authorities. 

6.  The  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  on  Beer  and  Spirits 
must  be  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. — Customs  duties  appear 
clearly  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  imperial  authority  ;  though  it 
has  been  suggested  (notably  in  the  report  of  Lords  Farrer  and  Welby 
and  Mr.  Currie  on  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  that  Ireland  should  be  given  control  of  all  sources  of 
taxation.  Excise,  including  beer  and  spirits  duties,  ought  primd 
fade  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  national  authorities.  On  the  other 
hand,  excise  duties  are  closely  related  to  customs  duties,  and  if  the 
national  authorities  were  given  power  to  deal  with  the  excise  duties 
as  they  pleased,  and  the  several  authorities  imposed,  as  thev 
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probably  would  impose,  duties  at  different  rates  in  the  several 
countries,  it  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  customs  barriers 
between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  inconvenience  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  in  the  present  state  of  opinion.  The  fixing  of 
the  rates,  not  only  of  customs  duties  but  of  tlie  excise  duties  on 
beer  and  spirits,  must  therefore  remain  under  imperial  control. 

7.  The  Post  Office  should  remain  under  imperial  control— There  is 
obviously  great  convenience  in  retaining  the  administration  of  Che 
Post  Office  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority.     Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  profit  of  the  department  is  made  in  England.    In  Scotland  the 
profit  is  but  small ;  in  Ireland  the  Post  Office  is  worked  at  a  loss.3 
Though  there  might  be  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the  national 
authorities  to  take  over  the  Post  Office  administration  on  account  of 
-the  patronage  involved,  it  is  here  assumed  that  the  Post  Office  will 
remain  under  imperial  control. 

8.  Certain  items  of  revenue  which  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  manage- 
ment by  the  national  authorities  should  be  allocated  to  tJiem.— These 
include  licences  and  railway  duty,  land  tax  and  inhabited  house 
duty,  and  miscellaneous  revenue,  from  which  the  revenue  in  1900-01 
was  as  follows  : — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Licences  

£ 
3  550  000 

£ 
371  000 

£ 

211  000 

Railway  duty  

315000 

24000 

Land  tax  and  house  duty  

2321,000 

146,000 

Miscellaneous  revenue  

792,000 

82,000 

116,000 

Of  the  total  revenue,  amounting  to  4,i36,ooo/.,  derived  from 
licence  duties,  no  less  than  3,886,000^.  is  local  taxation  revenue. 
On .  Mr.  Goschen's  original  proposal  to  hand  over  to  the  local 
authorities  the  collection  and  variation  of  the  licence  duties,  the 
Royal  Commission  remark :  "  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  case 
"  of  such  licences  as  the  dog  and  establishment  licences,  the  collection 
"  of  the  duties  by  the  local  authority  would  add  considerably  to 
"  their  yield."  Whether  the  licence  duties  should  be  collected  by 
the  national  or  local  authorities  is  a  question  which  need  not  concern 
us  here.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  they  should  not  form  part 
of  the  imperial  revenues.  The  land  tax  and  inhabited  house  duty 
appear  to  belong  more  properly  to  tire  department  of  national  than 
imperial  finance.  The  fact  that  in  Ireland  no  such  taxes  at  present 
exist,  gives  considerable  scope  to  the  national  authority  for  raising 
additional  revenue,  should  such  be  required.  The  total  miscellaneous 

3  In  1900-01  revenue  903,000^.,  expenditure  1,061,000?. 
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revenue  in  1900-01  was  2,237,000?.,  of  which  1,247,000?.  was 
derived  from  imperial  sources,  and  the  balance  from  the  respective 
countries  to  the  amount  given  above.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Bank  of  England  (178,000?.),  the 
miscellaneous  revenues  should  clearly  be  handed  over  to  the  national 
authorities.  The  revenue  from  Crown  lands  amounts  to  465,000?., 
of  which  408,000?.  is  derived  from  England,  24,000?.  from  Scotland, 
and  33,000?.  from  Ireland.  On  the  whole  it  appears  desirable  to 
hand  over  the  Crown  lands  to  the  national  authority. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  alternative  proposals  for 
adjusting  the  financial  relations  between  the  national  and  imperial 
authorities.  It  is  possible  to  proceed  on  one  of  two  main  principles. 
Under  the  first,  the  quota  which  each  country  is  to  contribute  to 
imperial  expenditure  would  be  fixed,  the  national  authorities  taking 
the  whole  balance  of  the  revenue  after  their  quota  is  paid  into  the 
imperial  exchequer.  Under  the  second,  each  country  would  be 
given  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its  estimated  expenditure  on  civil 
government,  together  with  such  powers  of  taxation  as  would  enable 
the  national  authority  to  meet  any  increase  in  such  expenditure,  the 
imperial  authority  retaining  in  its  own  hands  for  imperial  purposes 
iill  revenues  not  handed  over  to  the  national  authority,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  impose  fresh  taxation. 

If  the  first  principle  were  followed,  the  quota  to  be  borne  by 
each  country  would  have  to  be  fixed  by  Royal  Commission. 

If  the  second  principle  were  adopted,  the  expenditure  on  civil 
government  in  the  respective  countries  being  ascertained,  the 
national  authorities  would  be  given  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  their 
expenditure. 

Excluding  civil  government  expenditure  charged  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  (over  three-fourths  of  which  represents  expenditure  on 
courts  of  justice),  Post  Office  expenditure,  cost  of  collection  of 
customs,  which  would  in  any  case  remain  an  imperial  charge,  and 
half  the  cost  of  collection  of  inland  revenue,  some  items  of  which 
would  be  allocated  to  the  imperial  and  others  to  the  national 
authorities,  the  national  expenditure  (or  local  expenditure,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  returns)  in  1900-01  was  as  follows :— 
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England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

National    expenditure    (Part    III,") 
Return)  j 

£ 
34,769,000 

£ 

4,961,000 

£ 

7,306,000 

Deduct- 
Post  Office  expenditure  

10  457  000 

1  352  000 

1  061  Of/) 

Collection  customs     

663000 

97000 

63  000 

Half  collection  inland  revenue    ... 
Charges  on  consolidated  fund  

768,000 
322000 

147,000 
138  000 

91,000 
172000 

12,210,000 

1,734,000 

1,387,000 

Expenditure  on  civil  government 

22,559,000 

3,227,000 

5,919,000 

Of  the  above  expenditure,  i2,5oo,ooo/.  is  devoted  to  education, 
and  nearly  n,ooo,ooo/.  represents  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation. 

Provided  that  the  national  authorities  are  given  at  the  outset 
sufficient  revenues  to  meet  the  above  expenditure,  and  adequate 
powers  of  taxation  to  enable  them  to  meet  any  possible  increase,  a 
plan  based  on  this  principle  appears  to  be  as  fair  to  them  as  that  of 
fixing  the  quota  which  they  are  to  contribute  to  imperial  expenditure. 
Moreover,  a  plan  based  on  this  principle  has  great  advantages : 
(1)  it  is  simple  and  easily  intelligible;  (2)  it  obviates  the  necessity 
for  periodical  inquiry  as  to  taxable  capacity ;  (3)  it  adjusts  the 
financial  relations  on  a  basis  which  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
being  permanent ;  (4)  it  gives  the  national  authorities  a  sense  of 
financial  responsibility,  and  would  tend  to  check  extravagant 
expenditure,  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance ;  (5)  it  is  fair  to  the 
imperial  authority,  and  would  enable  surplus  revenue  from  sources 
reserved  to  the  imperial  authority  to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  Under  a  plan  based  on  the  first  principle,  the 
quota  to  be  contributed  by  each  country  being  fixed,  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  due  to  an  expanding  revenue  would  go  to  the  national 
.authority,  who  would  use  it  for  its  own  purposes. 

The  following  plan  is  based  on  the  first  principle  :— 

The  quota  of  imperial  expenditure  to  be  borne  by  each  country 
to  be  fixed  (subject  to  periodical  revision  in  accordance  with  pre- 
determined principles).  The  exceptions  to  the  powers  of  the  national 
legislatures  in  finance  should  include  only  customs,  excise  (excluding 
licences  and  railway  duty),  and  postal  rates  ;  all  powers  over  these 
sources  of  revenue  should  be  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  itself.  Excepting  the  reservation  of  licences  and  railway  duty  to 
the  national  legislature,  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  also  have 
full  and  unfettered  power  to  impose  whatever  other  taxes  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  its  expenditure,  provision  being  made  for  the 
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adjustment  of  balances  between  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  the 
several  nationalities,  in  accordance  with  the  quota  due  from  each  of 
the  latter.  And  beyond  this  reservation  (but  not  within  it)  the 
national  legislatures  would  also  have  full  power  to  impose  any  taxes 
required  to  meet  their  several  expenditures.  Thus  there  would 
presumably  be  a  concurrent  use  of  income  tax,  estate  duty,  and 
stamp  duties  by  the  imperial  and  national  authorities. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  claimed  to  be  that  while  it  leaves 
the  Imperial  Parliament  entirely  unfettered  as  to  the  means  of 
raising  its  revenue,  it  imposes  on  the  national  legislatures  only  such 
restraints  as  are  involved  in  the  common  fiscal  and  trade  policy  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Its  disadvantages  are  (1)  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  imperial  revenues  would  be  impaired,  and  (2)  that  the  concurrent 
use  of  the  same  taxes  by  the  national  and  imperial  authorities  would 
lead  to  complication  of  accounts  and  difficulties  in  collection. 

As  regards  the  first  objection,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
national  authorities  wo  aid  resort  to  the  use  of  income  tax  and  estate 
duty.  Assuming  that  both  the  imperial  authority  and  the  national 
authorities  levied  an  income  tax,  the  income  tax  would  be  fully 
utilised  in  time  of  peace,  and  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  reserve  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  war. 

As  regards  the  second  objection,  it  must  be  admitted  that  under 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  Constitution  concurrent  powers  of 
taxation  are  granted  to  both  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Parlia- 
ments. The  collection  and  control  of  customs  and  excise  are  vested 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  but  the  States  retain  the  power 
to  impose  customs  and  excise  duties  until  the  imposition  of  uniform 
duties  by  the  Commonwealth.  For  ten  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  net  revenue 
from  customs  and  excise  may  be  applied  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
its  own  expenditure.  The  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia  are  utterly  dissimilar.  In  Australia  the  major  part  of  the 
expenditure  is  state  or  local,  and  there  was  no  pre-existing  Common- 
wealth debt  charge.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  to  bear 
practically  the  whole  burden  of  defending  the  Empire,  three-fourths 
of  the  expenditure  are  imperial,  and  only  one-fourth  is  local  or 
national.  A  plan  which  may  be  workable  in  Australia  may  be 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  objections  to  this 
plan,  and  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

1.  An  elaborate  inquiry  must  be  held  periodically  to  fix  the 
quota  to  be  contributed  by  each  country  to  imperial  expenditure. 
Such  inquiry  would  lead  to  friction  and  to  constant  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  different  countries  that  their  quota  should  be  reduced. 
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2.  No  sufficient  financial    responsibility  would  be  imposed  on 
the  national  authorities  for  meeting  their  new  expenditure. 

3.  A  budget  surplus  would  belong  to  the  national  authorities 
and  not   to  the  imperial  authority,  and   therefore   could   not   be 
utilised  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

4.  To  allow  to  the  national  authorities  the  concurrent  use  of 
income  tax  would  impair  the  elasticity  of  the  imperial  revenues,  and 
would  fetter  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  meeting  a  national  emergency. 

5.  The  concurrent  use  of  the  same  taxes  would  lead  to  difficulties 
of  collection  and  confusion  of  accounts. 

These  objections  are,  in  my  judgment,  fatal  to  the  plan  and  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  plan  based  on 
the  principle  of  providing  the  national  authorities  with  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  national  (including  local)  expenditure. 

The  minor  branches  of  revenue,  viz.,  licences,  railway  duty, 
land  tax,  inhabited  house  duty,  and  miscellaneous  revenue,  would 
produce  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sum  required  in  each  case. 
What  other  branches  of  revenue  can  be  handed  over  to  the  national 
authorities  1  Customs  and  income  tax  must,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  clearly  remain  in  imperial  hands,  and  whatever  may  be  done 
with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  the  rates 
of  duty  must  be  fixed  and  the  duties  collected  by  the  imperial 
authority.  Excise  duties  on  beer  and  spirits  constitute,  with  the 
exception  of  customs,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  the  revenue 
contributed  by  Ireland.  Customs  and  excise  duties  on  beer  and 
spirits  together  account  for  over  6  millions  out  of  a  total  revenue 
of  9^  millions.  Estate  duties  seem  on  the  whole  more  suitable  for 
imperial  management  than  for  national  control ;  and  if  the  revenue 
from  estate  duties  were  handed  over  to  the  national  authorities, 
there  would  be  a  surplus  in  the  case  of  England,  and  a  deficiency  in 
the  case  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  This  deficiency  would  have  to 
be  made  good  by  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  claim 
of  Ireland  to  special  treatment,  for  the  reasons  given  earlier  in 
this  paper,  might  render  it  desirable  to  hand  over  the  estate  duties 
in  Ireland  to  the  Irish  National  Authority.  Stamps,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  better  suited  for  national  control  than  any  of  the 
other  items  of  revenue  we  have  been  considering.  If  the  revenue 
from  stamps,  in  addition  to  the  minor  branches  of  revenue  already 
mentioned,  were  handed  over  to  the  national  authorities,  the  position 
would  be  as  follows  : — 
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EnglHiid. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

£ 
3  550  000 

£ 
375  000 

£ 
211  000 

Railway  duty 

315  000 

24000 

Tjand  tax  and.  house  dutv 

2  321  000 

146  000 

Stamps    .  .                              .... 

6  939,000 

623000 

290  000 

Miscellaneous  revenue  

792,000 

82,000 

116  000 

Crown  lands  

408,000 

24,000 

33  000 

I4,3z5,ooo 

1,274,000 

650,000 

Expenditure  on  civil  administration 

22,559,000 

3,227,000 

5,919,000 

Deficiency  

8,234,000 

I  »Q  ^,006 

1^,269  coo 

This  deficiency  could  be  made  good  by  grants  trom  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  this  is  the  course  which  commends  itself  to  some  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  with  me.  The  objections  to  it 
are  that  the  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  national  authorities 
which  would  be  allocated  to  them  or  under  their  own  control,  would 
be  insufficient  to  give  that  sense  of  financial  responsibility  which 
it  is  so  desirable  that  they  should  possess.  This  objection  applies 
with  especial  force  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  which  only  one-eighth 
of  the  national  revenue  would  be  allocated  to  the  national  authority. 
"  Grants  of  money,"  say  Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Welby,  and  Mr.  Currie 
in  the  report  already  quoted,  "  made  by  Parliament  are  more  likely 
"  to  impoverish  than  enrich  the  community  which  receives  them, 
*'  tending  as  they  do  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
**  self-reliance."  To  this  weighty  opinion  I  attach  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  system  of  grants  from  the  imperial  revenue  in 
aid  of  local  taxation  certainly  does  not  tend  to  economy  in  local 
expenditure.  A  plan  based  on  large  grants  from  the  imperial 
exchequer  to  the  national  authorities  would  have  a  similar  effect  on 
national  expenditure.  There  is  a  further  objection  that  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  national  authorities  would  not  be  secured  if 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  excise  were  paid  into  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Illicit  distilling  and  frauds  on  the  revenue  would 
become  rife,  unless  the  national  authority  had  a  direct  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  police  forces  under  their  control  gave  effective 
.assistance  to  the  imperial  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties. 

These  objections  appear  of  such  weight  that  I  venture  to  submit 
the  following  plan : — The  national  authorities  to  be  given  the  minor 
branches  of  revenue,  stamp  duties,  licences,  &c.,  together  with  the 
power  of  imposing  new  taxes  (e.g.,  additional  stamp  duties,  licence 
duties,  taxes  on  advertisements  and  amusements).  The  imperial 
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authority  to  reserve  to  itself  the  customs  from  revenue,  income  tax, 
and  estate  duties,  except  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  revenue  from 
estate  duties  in  Ireland  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Irish  national 
authority.  The  revenue  from  the  excise  duties  on  beer  and  spirits 
to  be  treated  as  follows  :  In  Ireland  the  whole,  in  Scotland  one- 
half,  and  in  England  one-third  to  be  handed  over  to  the  national 
authorities,  the  rates  of  duty  being  fixed,  and  the  duties  collected  by 
the  imperial  authority.  The  imperial  authority,  of  course,  to  have 
the  power  of  imposing  new  taxes. 

The  revenue  from  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  in  1900-01  was  thus 
distributed  (true  contribution)  : — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Spirits 

£ 
13  704  000 

£ 
4  096  000 

£ 
2  324000 

Beer 

12  361  000 

614000 

1)66000 

26,065,000 

4,710,000 

3,290,000 

One-third  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  in  England  =  8,688,ooo/. 
one-half  in  Scotland  =  2,355,000?.  The  financial  result  of  this  plan 
is  therefore  as  follows  : — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Revenue    handed    over    to  1 
national  authorities  J 
Estate  duties 

£ 
14,325,000 

£ 
1,274,000 

£ 
650,000 
874,000 

Add  beer  and  spirit  duties,  "1 
proportions  handed  over  J 

8,688,000 

2,355,000 

3,290,000 

Expenditure    on    civil    ad-  \ 
ministration   J 

23,013,000 
22,519,000 

3,629,000 
3,227,000 

4,814,000 
5,919,000 

Surplus. 
494,000 

Surplus. 
402,000 

Deficiency. 
1,105,000 

The  deficiency  shown  in  the  above  table  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
might  be  met  by  assistance  from  imperial  funds  for  a  fixed  period 
ot  say  ten  years.  Such  assistance  might  be  given  by  .the  imperial 
authority  retaining  the  control  of  and  bearing  the  whole  of  the 
charges  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  police, 
but  handing  over  to  the  national  authority  any  saving  from  tho 
gradual  replacement  of  the  semi-military  police  by  less  costly  forces 
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under  the  control  of  local  authorities;  or,  if  the  control  of  the 
constabulary  be  surrendered  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  by  a  grant 
equivalent  to  the  present  cost  of  maintenance  (viz.,  about  i,4oo,ooo/.). 
Ireland  would  be  started  with  a  surplus  of  300,000^.,  which  should 
be  increased  at  the  end  of  the  period  to  i,ooo,ooo/.  by  savings  on 
the  police  force  alone.  Large  savings  may  be  anticipated  under 
other  heads  of  civil  government  expenditure,  which  in  Ireland  is 
admittedly  excessive.  All  savings  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  national  authority,  and  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

For  this  plan  the  following  advantages  may  be  claimed  : — 

1.  The  national  authorities  would  be  provided  with  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  their  national  expenditure,  and  they  would  not 
depend  (with  the  exception  of  the  grant  suggested  for  a  specific 
purpose  to  Ireland)  on  doles  or  grants  in  aid  from  the  imperial 
exchequer,  which  are  open  to  the  gravest  objection. 

2.  The  revenue  permanently  allocated  to  Ireland  should  suffice 
not  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  civil  government  when  Ireland  is 
governed   with   the   consent   of    its   inhabitants,   but    to   yield  a 
handsome  surplus.     If  Ireland  is  governed  for  the  same  cost  as 
Scotland,  this  surplus  should  amount  to   ij  millions  per  annum, 
which  could  be  used  either  for  remitting  taxation  or  on  works  of 
public  improvement. 

3.  The  imperial  revenue  would    be   elastic,   for   the   imperial 
authority,  though  parting  to  some  extent  with  the  revenue  from 
excise,  would  retain. in  its  own  hands  income  tax  as  well  as  estate 
duties  (except  in  the  case  of  Ireland),  customs.     Income  tax  is  by 
far  the  most  elastic  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
which  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  tax  rate  gives  the  most  definite 
and  calculable  and  immediate  result.      It  is  this  which  makes  it 
so  important  as  a  tax  to  meet  imperial  emergencies. 

4.  The  imperial  revenue  as  well  as  the  national  revenues  would 
be  raised  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 

5.  The  imperial   authority   would  reserve   to    itself    sufficient 
sources  of   revenue  to  meet  imperial  expenditure,  and  would  not 
have  to  rely  on  contributions  from  the  exchequers  of  the  several 
countries. 

6.  There  would   be   little   difficulty  in  collecting  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties,  and  in  preventing  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  these 
duties   would   be   willingly  paid   if   the  whole   or   a   considerable 
proportion  were  earmarked  for  national  purposes  and  paid  into  the 
national  exchequer. 

7.  It  imposes   on    the    national    authorities   the    financial   re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  their   expenditure   to  the  extent  that  if 
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their  expenditure  increases,  they  must  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
increase ;  and  if  economies  are  made,  they  can  reap  the  benefit  of 
those  economies. 

The  strongest  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  scheme, 
and  it  has  been  urged  by  one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect,  is  that  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  tied  if  he  wished  to  change  the  rates  of  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties.  For  every  additional  pound  he  wished  to 
raise  for  imperial  needs,  he  would  be  obliged  to  raise  a  further  sum 
of,  say,  one  pound,  which  would  have  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
national  exchequers,  although  they  might  not  need  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  wished  to  reduce  the  duties,  he  would  be  debarred 
from  doing  so  by  the  consideration  that  the  national  authorities 
would  be  suddenly  deprived  by  his  action  of  revenue  on  which  they 
were  counting.  These  objections  might  be  overcome  in  the  following 
way.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  to  increase  the 
duties,  it  could  be  provided4  that  the  additional  yield  of  a  duty, 
declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a  war  or  emergency  tax,  should  go  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wished  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  duty,  grants  could  be  made  from  imperial  funds  to 
the  national  authorities  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
revenue  they  had  suffered  owing  to  the  reductions  of  the  rates  of 
duty.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  treatment  of  excise  proposed 
would  have  a  tendency  to  render  this  important  branch  of  revenue 
non-elastic,  and  yet  the  advantages  of  the  plan  may  be  held  to 
outweigh  this  disadvantage. 

The  problem  of  adjusting  the  financial  relations  between  the  im- 
perial and  national  authorities  is  one  which  presents  many  difficulties, 
from  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case.  Every  solution  is  open  to 
objections.  I  believe,  from  the  study  I  and  others  have  given  to 
tne  subject,  that  the  plan  suggested  in  this  paper  is  open  to  fewer 
objections  than  any  other. 

«  Cf.  financial  scheme  of  Home  Rule  Bill,  1893,  adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  clause  6 :  "  That  if  any  special  war  tax  should  be  imposed, 
"  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  collected  in  or  contributed  by  Ireland  should  go  to  the 
"  Imperial  Exchequer." 
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APPENDIX. 

Extracts  from  Parliamentary  Return  90,  dated  Sth  July,  1901, 
"Revenue  and  Expenditure  (England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland)." 

TABLE  I. 
PART  I.  Revenue,  1900-01.     1.  Revenue  (Net  Receipts). 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Customs  — 
Exchequer  revenue    
Local  taxation  revenue  

As  Contributed. 

From 
Imperial 
Sources. 

By 
England. 

By 
Scotland. 

By 
Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

143, 
72, 
86, 

358, 

£ 
20,915, 
183, 

25,391, 
4,539, 

10,417, 
3,550, 
6,939, 

2,331, 
23,212, 

£ 
2,588, 
19, 

4,532, 

577, 

1,191, 
474, 
623, 

146, 
3,016, 

£ 

2,798, 
16, 

3,364, 
137, 

732, 
141, 
290, 

975, 

£ 

26,271, 
218, 

33*287, 

5,253, 

12,483* 

4,23  7» 

7,887, 
2,467, 

27,561, 
119,664, 

13,777, 
3,38o, 

465, 
830, 

2,237^ 

Excise  — 
Exchequer  revenue 

Local  taxation  revenue  
Estate,  &c.,  duties  — 
Exchequer  revenue 

Local  taxation  revenue 

Stamps                ...          .  . 

Land  tax     T 

House  duty                             J 

Income  tax              ...             ... 

Total  revenue  from  taxes 
Post  Office  

608, 

97,467> 

13.136, 

8,453, 

830, 
1,247, 

11,722, 
2,855, 
408, 

792, 

1,326, 
351, 
24, 

82, 

729, 
174, 
33, 

116, 

Telegraphs 

Crown  lands          

Interest    on     Suez     Canal"! 
shares  &c                             \ 

Miscellaneous       

Total  non-tax  revenue  .... 
Aggregate  revenue  ,.... 

2,077, 

i5>777,        1,7^3, 

i>°5-, 

20,689, 

2,685, 
1'91 

113,214, 
SO'69 

11,919, 
10-63 

9.505, 

677 

14°,353> 

10-000 

Pet*  cent  

(«)  For  the  Exchequer    

(b)  For  the  local  taxation  1 
accounts                        J 

2,613, 
72, 

104,972, 
8,272, 

13,849, 
1,070, 

9,211, 
294, 

130,645, 
9,708, 
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TABLE  II. 

PART  II. — Expenditure,  1900-01.    (Exchequer  Issues.) 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


On 
Imperial 
Services. 

On 

English 
Services. 

On 
Scottish 
Services. 

On 
Irish 
Services. 

ToUI. 

1.  Chargeable       n  gainst      ex- 
chequer revenue  — 

National  debt  charges     ... 

£ 
19836 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

,  n  o  .  /• 

Naval  and  military  charges  — 
(a)  Arrav  .... 

91,925, 

I9>°36. 

(b)  Navv 

29,520 

y'.y^o, 

29>52O> 

Civil  government  charges  — 
(a)  On  consolidated  fund 
(5)  Yoted  

723, 

3,690, 

322, 
13,481, 

138, 
1,955, 

171, 
4  374, 

'.354. 

27.  COO 

Total  civil   government! 
charges                          J 

4>4'3> 

13.803, 

2»093, 

4>545» 

24,854, 

Collection  of  taxes  

2,199, 

391, 

214, 

2,8;4, 

Post  Office  services  

601, 

10,457, 

1,352, 

1,061, 

i  ^,471, 

Payments  to  local  taxation"! 
accounts              .               f 

98, 

1,054, 

i,  >52, 

Total  chargeable  against  "1 
exchequer  revenue  ....  J 

i46»-95> 

16,459, 
v_ 

3.934,  j 

6,904, 

j 

183,592, 

2.  Met  out  of  local  taxation 
revenue  — 

Miscellaneous  local  charges 

8,310, 

37,297, 

1,027,  ' 

i 

402, 

9.759. 

I 
146,295, 

34,769, 

4,961,  , 

7>3o6, 

'93.33', 

v. 

Per  cent.,  England,  Scotland,  "1 

79-93 

47,036, 
/0-JJ 

1~>-33 

100-00 

Per  cent    total        

75-67 

17'9& 

*57 

9-7* 

100-00 
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TABLE  III. 

Civil  Government  Charges,  1900-01.     Details  of  Class  HI. 


Imperial. 

English. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Total. 

Law  charges 

£ 

£ 
63,000 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Miscellaneous   legal   ex-  ~l 
penses            j 

13,000 

34,500 

— 

500 

48,000 

Supreme  court  of  judi-  ~) 
cature                            j 

— 

318,000 

— 

— 

3  1  8,000 

Land  registry               .  . 

29000 

20  OOO 

20000 

Police     (England      and  1 
Wales)     J 

— 

51,000 

— 

— 

5I,OOO 

Prisons    (England    and  "I 
the  Colonies)    J 

3,000 

605,000 

— 

— 

608,000 

Reformatory     and     in-  1 
dustrial  schools  (Great  > 
Britain)   J 

— 

193,000 

61,000 

— 

254,000 

Broadmoor         criminal  1 
lunatic  asylum              j 

— 

41,000 

— 

— 

41,000 

SCOTLAND. 

Law  charges  and  courts  1 
of  law                            / 

76,000 

76,OOO 

Register    house,    Edin-  1 
bursh.... 

— 

— 

42,000 

— 

42,OOO 

Crofters  commission    
Prisons 

— 

— 

5,000 
84,000 

— 

5,OOO 

84.  ooo 

IRELAND. 

Law  charges  and  crimi-  "1 
nal  prosecutions            j 

64,000 

64,000 

Supreme  court  of  judi-1 
cature  and  other  legal  > 
departments  J 

— 

— 

— 

106,000 

106,000 

Land  commission  



= 

= 

128,000 

128,000 

County  court  officers,  &c. 
D  ublin         m  etropolitan  ~] 
police  (including  police  > 
courts)  J 

— 

— 

— 

106,000 
93,000 

106,000 
93,000 

Constabulary 

1,341,000 

i  741.000 

Prisons  

_ 

__ 

115,000 

1  1  <;,ooo 

Reformatory     and     in-  "1 
dustrial  schools    J 
Dundrum  criminal  luna-  1 
tic  asylum  J 

— 

— 

— 

108,000 
6,000 

108,000 
6,000 

Total  of  Class  III    .... 

16,000 

i,354>5°c 

268,000 

2,067,500 

3,706,000 

Government  for  the  United  Kingdom 
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TABLE  IV. 

Civil  Government  Charges,  1900-01. 


Imperial. 

English. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Total. 

Class  I.   Palaces  and  "1 
public  buildings  ....  j 

Class  II.  Public  offices 

„  III.  Law  charges  1 
and  police  J 

£ 
192,500 

1,002,000 
16,000 

£ 
1,265,000 

886,000 
1,354,500 

£ 
143,500 

137,000 
268,000 

£ 
409,000 

334,000 
2,067,500 

£ 
2,OIO,OOO 

-,359,ooo 
3,706,000 

Class  IY.  Education   ... 

,,       V.  Diplomatic  "1 
and  colonial  services  J 

Class  VI.  Pensions  
„  VII.  Miscellaneous 

43,000 
2,084,000 

242,500 
110,000 

9,696,500 

270,000 
9,000 

1,383,000 

22,5CO 
1,000 

1,413,500 

99,000 
51,000 

12,536,000 
2,084,000 

634,000 
1  7  1  ,000 

Total     civil     govern-  1 
ment  charges  voted  J 

3,690,000 

13,481,000 

i>955>000 

4,374,000 

23,500,000 

Customs 

663000 

97  000 

63  000 

8  '  3  ooo 

Inland  revenue    

— 

1,536,000 

294,000 

181,000 

2,01  I,OOO 

Total     collection     of"! 
taxes  j 



2,199,000 

391,000 

244,000 

2,834,000 

Post  Office 

7,288,000 

930,000 

745,000 

8,963,000 

Telegraph  service     
Packet 

601,000 

3,104,000 
65,000 

381,000 
41,OCO 

252,000 
61,000 

;,737>oco 
771,000 

Total  Post  Office  services 

60  1,  coo 

0,457,000 

1,352,000 

1,061,000 

13,471,000 

Total  revenue  depart-"! 
ments                 f 

601,000 

12,656,000 

1,743,000 

1,305,000 

16,305,000 

1!    L' 
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TABLE  V. 

PART  III. — Contribution  to  Imperial  Services. 

This  table  shows  the  balances  of  revenue  contributed  by 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  which  are  available 
for  imperial  expenditure  after  the  local  expenditure  of  those 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  met,  according  to  the 
figures  shown  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  return. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Year  1900-01. 

England. 

Per 
Cent. 

Scotland. 

Per 
Cent, 

Ireland. 

Per 
Cent. 

Total. 

Per 
Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total   revenue   as  "1 
contributed  J 

113,244, 

8rz6 

14,919, 

10*84 

9,505, 

6*90 

137,668, 

ICO 

Local  expenditure.... 

34,769, 

73'92 

4,961, 

10X5 

7,306, 

!5'53 

47,036, 

IOO 

Balance    available"! 

for  imperial  ex-  > 

78,475, 

86-58 

9,958, 

10-99 

2,199, 

2'43 

90,632, 

ICO 

penditure             J 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900-01, 
as  in  the  last  quarter  of  1899-1900,  abnormal  clearances  of  certain 
dutiable  articles  were  effected  in  anticipation  of  increased  taxation. 
The  result  was  that  in  these  years  the  amount  paid  in  duty  in 
respect  of  some  articles  did  not  correspond  with  the  consumption  of 
those  articles,  nor  consequently  with  the  contribution  of  consumers  to 
taxation.  The  amounts  estimated  to  have  been  paid  in  anticipation 
in  1900-01  were  2,500,000?.  under  customs  duties,  and  1,050,000^. 
under  excise  duties. 


DISCUSSION  on  THE  HON.  T.  A.  BRASSEY'H  PAPER. 

THE  PRESIDENT  said  that  before  they  began  the  discussion  of  this 
very  interesting  subject,  he  hoped  he  might  follow  a  precedent 
which  had  occasionally  been  set  by  others  who  had  occupied  that 
Chair,  and  speak  then,  rather  than  later  in  the  debate,  because  he 
thought  that  there  were  certain  preliminary  cautions  which,  in 
duty  to  the  Society,  should  be  stated  at  once.  First,  it  should 
be  explained  that  Mr.  Brassey's  paper  was  submitted  purelv 
as  an  essay  on  the  possibility  of  effecting  various  hypothetical 
financial  rearrangements,  the  necessity  for  which  rested  on  certain 
assumptions  which  the  reader  took  for  granted  in  the  opening 
lines  of  his  paper ;  but  these  assumptions,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  Mr.  Brassey's  own,  and  not  in  any  way  those  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society.  The  Society  had  no  numerically  tabulated  facts 
laid  before  them  on  which  to  give  or  withhold  an  opinion  as  to 
the  need  of  any  change  in  the  existing  position,  and  it  was  in  fact 
doubtful  if  the  question  could  have  been  so  approached.  The 
Society  always  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  discussion  of 
purely  political  questions,  which  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  that  particular  room.  He  asked  them,  therefore,  to 
forget  that  evening,  as  it  was  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  do,  the 
particular  sides  on  which,  probably,  they  had  all  in  their  non- 
statistical  character  ranged  themselves  in  the  still  recent  political 
controversies  out  of  which  alone,  he  ventured  to  think,  such  a 
problem  as  that  attacked  in  the  paper  before  them  had  been  evolved. 
Mr.  Brassey  had  shown  some  boldness  in  coming  there  and  putting 
his  scheme  before  them  simply  as  statisticians,  for  it  was  probably 
only  on  political  arguments  that  the  suggested  revolution  in  our 
national  financial  system  could  be  seriously  supported.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  on  arithmetical  grounds  the  need  for  the  wide 
disturbance  proposed  in  our  well-tried  and  traditional  methods  of 
administration.  Mr.  Brassey  had  called  attention,  indeed,  to  the 
tendency  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  separate,  superior,  and  subordinate  legislatures  and  subdivided 
areas  of  taxation.  But  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  in 
almost  every  case  it  was  just  the  reverse  process  which  has  been 
going  on — a  building  up  of  a  new  central  authority,  not  the  breaking 
up  of  an  old  one — a  centripetal  movement  upwards,  and  not  a 
centrifugal  one  downwards.  The  successful  cases  quoted  were  the 
bringing  together  of  scattered  units  or  sections  into  a  combination 
for  certain  purposes  under  a  common  government,  rather  than  the 
splitting  up  of  a  common  nation  for  the  purpose  of  calling  into 
existence  new  subordinate  and  tax-imposing  legislatures.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  discuss  such  an  issue  as  that  without  trenching  upon 
politics  in  the  larger  sense.  Surely,  however,  the  terms  "  Imperial  " 
and  "  National "  at  least  required  accurate  definition.  There  had  been 
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a  significant  change  in  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  most  recent 
issue  of  the  series  of  the  Parliamentary  returns,  upon  which 
Mr.  Brassey  founded  his  tables.  He  had  taken  the  1901  return  for 
reasons  which  he  had  explained,  but  had  he  used  that  for  the 
financial  year  1902,  just  published,  he  would  have  noticed  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "general"  for  the  word  "imperial" 
previously  adopted  in  several  columns.  The  classification  between 
general  and  local  revenues,  or  between  general  and  local  services, 
would  be,  he  ventured  to  suggest,  better  than  one  which  set  Imperial 
as  opposed  to  National  purposes.  For  his  own  part  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  statistical  argument  as  to  why  this  par- 
ticular subdivision  of  the  Kingdom  into  three  or  four  "  nations  "  had 
been  suggested.  Historical  or  sentimental  grounds  there  might  be, 
and  they  had  some  notion  as  to  the  political  reasons  which  underlay 
the  financial  scheme,  but  he  did  not  quite  grasp  the  purely  statistical 
reason  why,  if  the  aggregate  taxation  of  separate  areas  was  to  be 
weighed,  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  living  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  another  section  across  St.  George's  Channel,  were 
to  be  treated  differently  as  regarded  taxation  from  those  living  in 
England.  If  they  gave  up  trying  to  adjust  taxation  to  individual 
ability,  irrespective  of  residence,  and  took  the  incidence  as  falling 
on  a  group  living  in  proximity,  they  might  perhaps  make  out  at 
least  as  good  a  statistical  case  for  further  breaking  up  the  unit  which 
we  knew  as ."  England  "  into  several  distinctive  sections  much  larger 
than  counties,  and  with  populations  quite  as  big  as  Ireland  or 
Scotland.  These  groups  of  contiguous  areas  presented  varying 
features  of  ability  to  bear  taxation  quite  as  different  and  quite  as 
striking  as  those  represented  in  the  Financial  Commissioners'  Report, 
or  in  the  paper  then  before  them.  Nor  could  he  doubt  that  if  some 
historic  sanction  were  wanted  for  the  principle  of  sub-division,  they 
.could  find  it  also  if  they  only  went  back  far  enough  into  the  records 
even  of  purely  English  history.  It  would  be  open  too  to  argue  that 
were  the  metropolis  to  be  treated  as  a  unit,  they  would  find  some 
strange  anomalies  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  there  and  elsewhere, 
but  it  had  not  hitherto  been  seriously  proposed  for  that  reason  to 
create  for  it  a  separate  system  of  finance.  In  these  days,  when  the 
interests  of  all  classes  were  so  interwoven,  there  was  a  necessary 
interference  of  the  central  government  in  the  concerns  of  smaller 
districts,  which  raised  the  whole  question  of  where  local  taxation 
should  stop  and  where  national  services  began.  To  take  one  case 
alone,  which  was  quoted  in  reference  to  Ireland,  the  heavy  cost  of 
the  police.  It  was  well  known  to  them  all  that  even  in  Great 
Britain  the  effect  of  inspection  by  the  Imperial  Government  was 
to  insure  from  all  local  authorities  a  measure  of  outlay  and  a 
standard  of  efficiency  considerably  higher  than  that  which  would  be 
attained  if  the  control  were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority,  and  the  scale  of  necessary  outlay  were  to  be  settled  by 
local  views  alone.  For  paramount  reasons  of  common  protection 
there  must,  he  imagined,  always  be  inspection  and  control  by  the 
Central  Executive,  as  ultimately  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
realm,  and  with  that  of  course  followed  the  whole  system  of  imperial 
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contribution.  To  debate  that  point  in  detail  would  involve  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  local  burdens,  on  which  they 
had  no  figures  then  before  them,  and  not  merely  the  propriety  of 
the  existing  form  of  grants  in  aid  of  local  finance.  The  paper 
however,  whatever  it  did  not  do,  made  one  thing  clear  Any 
and  every  scheme  which  attempted  theoretically  to  determine  what 
was  general,  what  was  national,  and  what  was  sectional  and  local 
bristled  with  objections  and  practical  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  as 
to  the  feasibility  or  otherwise  of  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  federal 
reapportionment  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
would  welcome  arguments  that  night,  provided  they  were  offered 
from  the  purely  statistical  point  of  view,  by  any  speakers  inclined 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Sir  EGBERT  GIFFEN,  K.C.B.,  said  he  had  had  no  intention  of 
speaking  so  early  in  the  debate,  because,  for  political  reasons,  the 
subject  was  one  which  he  should  very  much  desire  to  avoid,  since 
he  had  expressed  his  opinion  upon  some  points  of  the  question 
many  years  ago,  and  had  avoided  the  discussion  ever  since ;  but, 
subject  to  the  limitations  which  the  President  had  very  properly 
imposed,  he  would  mention  one  or  two  ideas  which  had  occurred  to 
him  as  the  paper  had  been  read.  He  hoped  Mr.  Brassey  would  excuse 
him  if  he  was  a  little  critical,  and  asked  for  further  information 
upon  some  points.  For  what  reason,  or  on  what  principles,  had  the 
author  proceeded  in  deciding  what  was  or  what  was  not  to  be 
included  in  civil  administration  ?  He  would  ask  whether  the  civil 
administration  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  separate  national 
authorities  would  include  much  beyond  the  judicial  business  of  the 
country  ?  That  and  education  were  the  whole  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. That  was  limiting  the  functions  of  the  so-called 
national  authorities  proposed  to  be  created  to  a  very  extraordinary 
degree.  He  did  not  say  it  would  be  wrong,  but  it  was  very 
important  when  they  came  to  decide  what  the  separation  was  to 
be  between  what  were  called  the  imperial  and  the  so-called  national 
authorities.  Speaking  generally,  he  should  say  that  Mr.  Brassey 
had  studied  the  question  with  great  ingenuity  and  industry.  The 
problem  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and,  even  granting  Mr.  Brassey 's 
political  assumption,  he  should  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would 
not  pass  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  be 
at  all  workable.  Mr.  Brassey  urged  that  there  were  fewer  objections 
to  his  plan  than  to  any  other ;  but  if  these  fewer  objections  were 
so  strong  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  considered  workable,  there 
was  an  end  to  the  matter.  Without  entering  upon  a  political  dis- 
cussion, he  thought  it  might  be  said  that,  apart  from  all  the  political 
objections,  which  were  discussed  at.  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme,  a  great  deal  would  have  remained  to  be  said  upon  the 
purely  financial  aspect  of  Home  Rule  if  it  had  ever  reached  even 
that  stage.  Quite  apart  from  the  political  objections  to  the  scheme 
— and  it  was  on  them  that  discussion  chiefly  turned  at  the  time- 
there  were  no  elements  of  finality  or  of  certainty  in  it  in  its  financial 
aspect,  and  he  believed  it  would  have  broken  down  most  dismally 
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if  ever  they  had  come  to  practical  business  Now  Mr.  Brassey  had 
devised  a  scheme  of  a  somewhat  different  kiud,  to  which  he  believed 
there  were  fewer  objections  than  there  were  to  any  other  scheme. 
That  however  was  not,  in  a  business  of  this  kind,  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  scheme  itself,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  objections 
were  so  great  as  to  be  insuperable. 

Mr.  GODFREY  R.  BENSON  expressed  a  general  and  close  agreement 
with  what  Mr.  Brassey  had  said.  Everybody  would  admit,  on  purely 
financial  grounds,  that  it  was  better  to  have  one  financial  authority 
than  two  or  three.  From  that  point  of  view  the  positive  advantages 
of  the  scheme  were  not  apparent.  The  question  was  essentially  a 
political  one,  and  the  grounds  which  Mr.  Brassey  had  so  admirably 
summarised  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  paper  were  not  grounds 
which  they  could  there  discuss.  He  believed  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  an  enormous  number  of  people  in  this  country  were  beginning  to 
incline  to  the  adoption  of  some  federal  scheme  of  "  Home  Rule  all 
round,"  on  the  ground  that  Parliament,  and,  he  might  add,  the 
Administration,  was  enormously  overweighted  under  the  present 
system.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  greatest 
complexity  in  respect  of  practical  detail  which  attached  to  any  such 
scheme  attached  to  the  question  of  finance.  The  paper  represented 
the  very  first  attempt,  as  far  as  he  knew,  that  had  ever  been  made 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  whether  the  finances  of  "  Home  Rule 
all  round"  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  He  was  not  much 
impressed  by  the  point  as  to  whether  federal  systems  of  government 
in  other  countries  had  been  arrived  at  in  this  way — by  the  breaking 
off  of  what  was  originally  one  political  organization— or  by  the 
grouping  together  of  a  number  of  what  were  formerly  separate 
States ;  the  resultant  difficulties  in  the  working  would  seem  to  be 
just  the  same.  And  when  one  looked  at  the  fact  that  the  world 
contained  numbers  of  important  and  highly  prosperous  States  which 
had  a  federal  system  of  government,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
to  assume  beforehand  that  the  federal  system  was  unworkable  in 
their  own  case  either.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  had  not  put  his  finger  on 
M  single  one  of  the  specific  objections  to  Mr.  Brassey's  financial 
scheme  which  to  his  mind  were  so  insuperable.  The  distinction 
between  domestic  and  Imperial  expenditure  was  surely  a  political 
question,  because  the  answer  depended  upon  what  functions  should 
be  reserved  to  the  Imperial,  and  what  functions  delegated  to  a 
subordinate  legislature.  But  supposing  an  agreement  were  to  be 
come  to  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  legislative  functions, 
he  did  not  at  all  see  how  any  purely  financial  difficulty  arose 
in  discriminating  between  Domestic,  or  National,  and  Imperial 
expenditure.  That  distinction  was  already  made  in  the  return 
showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  three  kingdoms.  There 
the  expenditure  was  analysed  in  great  detail  under  the  heads  of 
Imperial,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  For  example,  a  question 
might,  perhaps,  arise  as  to  whether  the  superior  courts  should  be 
treated  as  Imperial  or  Domestic.  But  supposing  that  question 
settled,  there  was  no  further  financial  difficulty  in  determining  what 
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part  of  the  expenditure  on  courts  of  justice  should  be  assigned  to 
the  Imperial  and  what  to  the  Domestic  account.  And  the  like 
applied  to  the  whole  of  our  State  expenditure. 

Mr.  W.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS  said  that  against  every  scheme  of 
taxation  that  he  had  yet  examined  it  was  possible  to  bring  a  great 
many  weighty  objections,  and  if  that  fact  were  to  preclude 
discussion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  any  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Giffen  did  not  wish  to  trench  upon  some  delicate 
matters  which  appertained  rather  to  politics  than  to  statistics. 
They  were  all  in  that  difficulty,  because  it  was  quite  plain  that 
in  Mr.  Brassey 's  mind  the  political  question  was  uppermost.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  that  Society  was  particularly  qualified  to  thresh 
out  some  of  those  questions  which  were  not  threshed  out  when  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Confining 
themselves  to  the  taxation  part  of  the  question,  there  were  some 
great  objections  to  the  scheme  for  the  allocation  of  certain  taxes  to 
what  he  called  the  "national"  authorities.  It  would  always,  ho 
contended,  be  necessary,  to  retain  a  symmetrical  system  of  taxation 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  collection  of  all  taxes  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  one  authority.  What,  for  instance,  might 
be  the  result  of  such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Brassey  had  set  before  them  : 
one  set  of  taxes  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  general  authority,  and 
the  other  set  of  taxes  to  be  imposed  by  the  local  authority  1  It  would 
open  up  all  the  great  questions  of  taxation,  all  schools  of  economists 
might  be  brought  in,  and  the  general  authorities  might  adopt  one 
system  of  imposing  taxes,  and  the  national  authorities  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  eleswhere  might  adopt  some  others.  The  results  might 
prove  most  unfortunate.  It  seemed  to  him,  with  regard  to  this 
country,  that  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Brassey  was  not  welf 
devised.  Mr.  Childers  had  stated  that  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was 
2  millions  a  year  more  than  its  taxable  capacity.  If  Mr.  Brassey 
adopted  Mr.  Childers'  conclusion,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  follow 
that  out.  If  it  was  the  case  that  Ireland  contributed  2  millions 
more  than  its  proportion  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  why  did  it  contribute  so  much  ?  That  opened  up  the 
great  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  He  would  suggest  that 
it  would  have  been  much  more  fruitful  if  that  course  had  been 
pursued,  and  if  the  author  had  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
method  on  which  taxes  should  be  allocated. 

Mr.  R.  PRICE- WILLIAMS,  M.  List.  C.E.,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  very  difficult  and  complicated  question  was  one  with 
which  the  recently  created  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  would, 
at  all  events,  be  obliged  to  deal.  During  his  frequent  visits  to 
Australia  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  different  Colonies,  or  States,  as  they  were  now  termed,  as 
forming  portions  of  the  great  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  involved  in  the  federation  of  these  Colonies 
would  certainly  be  the  adjustment  of  the  powers  of  taxation  to  bo 
exercised  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  and  by  the  subordinate- 
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State  Parliaments  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  the  railway  systems  in  each  of  the  States,  which 
were  all  State-owned  and  afflicted,  unfortunately,  with  different  rail- 
way gauges,  might  be  cited.  The  evils  attending  break  of  gauge  were 
well  recognised,  and  shortly  before  the  creation  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  the  cost  of  transhipment  of  the  traffic  at  the  confines 
of  each  Colony,  or  State,  and  the  very  serious  obstacles  which  the 
break  of  gauge  created  in  the  development  of  inter-colonial  traffic, 
had  become  so  serious,  that  he  was  consulted  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioners of  two  of  the  then  Colonies  as  to  the  cost  of  unification 
of  the  gauges,  and,  speaking  as  an  engineer  well  acquainted 
with  the  railway  system  in  Australia,  he  must  say  there  were  no 
insuperable  difficulties  either  in  the  unification  of  the  railway 
gauges,  or  in  the  consolidation  of  the  railway  stocks  and  unification 
of  railway  administration  throughout  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. The  cost  of  unification  would,  however,  be  considerable, 
but  it  would  be  more  than  recouped  in  time  by  the  great  benefits 
resulting  from  the  large  development  of  inter-colonial  traffic,  which, 
in  fact,  was  always  urged  as  the  main  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  already  stated,  the  Australian  railways  were  all  State-owned, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  unification  of  gauge  and  unifica- 
tion of  administration,  &c.,  of  these  railways,  it  necessarily  was  a 
federal  government  matter,  and  required  adjustment  in  the  financial 
relations  between  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  subordi- 
nate State  legislature  such  as  outlined  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 
The  period  fixed  for  the  completion  of  these  and  other  necessary 
financial  adjustments  was  ten  years,  and  possibly  by  that  time  some 
useful  lessons  might  be  derived  from  the  working  out  of  this  difficult 
problem  of  the  finance  of  federal  government,  applicable  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  BERNARD  HOLLAND  agreed  with  Mr.  Brassey  in  preferring 
the  second  plan  discussed  in  his  paper  to  the  first.  It  had  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  that  the  settlings  of  the 
proportions  of  contribution  to  the  Imperial  expenditure  had  led  to 
great  difficulties  at  each  review  of  the  situation.  One  proposal  was 
that  all  the  main  sources  of  revenue  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  certain,  and  those 
not  very  large,  sources  of  income  should  be  given  to  the  national 
authorities,  providing  by  a  grant  for  all  that  was  wanted  to  make 
up  their  deficiency  of  income.  That  plan  had  the  advantage  of 
simplicity,  but  Mr.  Brassey  saw  it  had  certain  disadvantages,  and  on 
account  of  these  difficulties  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  his  own  plan, 
in  which  he  set  apart  for  each  country,  in  unequal  shares,  the  spirit 
and  beer  duties.  It  was,  however,  surely  undesirable  to  float  a 
country  like  Ireland  on  beer  and  spirits,  because  it  would  then 
become  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  Irish  to  consume  as  much  beer 
and  spirits  as  they  could,  and  temperance  reformers  in  Ireland 
would  find  themselves  in  the  invidious  position  of  the  pro-Boers  in 
the  recent  complications.  For  another  thing,  he  thought  the 
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proposal  to  give  the  whole  of  the  estate  duties  to  the  Irish  National 
Government  would  create  very  considerable  difficulties,  because  one 
could  not  avoid  the  view  that  it  would  not  be  a  popular  proposal  in 
England  to  hand  over  to  the  Irish  Parliament  the  estate  duties 
which  were  chiefly  raised  from  the  wealthier  classes.  He  was, 
therefore,  himself  inclined  to  agree  with  the  former  of  these  plans,' 
by  which  certain  small  sources  of  income  were  given  to  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  different  countries,  and  were  supplemented  by  large 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  exchequer,  which  would  retain  the 
control  of  the  great  sources  of  revenue,  customs,  excise,  income  tax, 
and  estate  duties.  It  was  desirable  that  the  devolution  of  authority 
should  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  as  cautiously  and  as  moderately  as 
possible.  Arrangements  could  be  made  for  handing  over  slight 
sources  of  income  to  the  different  countries,  but,  at  all  events  at 
first,  the  great  sources  of  income  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  BENEDICT  W.  GINSBURG  said  he  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  author.  Would  Mr.  Brassey,  in  his  reply,  give 
some  reason  for  his  proposal  to  disturb  the  status  quo  at  all  1  He 
himself  could  only  suggest  a  political  one.  Lord  Wellby  had 
spoken  of  the  2  millions  which  Ireland  contributed,  as  he  alleged, 
in  excess.  But  although,  at  the  time  Lord  Wellby  spoke,  the  sum 
was  said  to  be  2  millions,  the  pressure  of  taxation  had  since  very 
largely  increased,  not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  three  kingdoms;  and  if  Ireland  were  paying  2  millions  more 
than  it  ought  to  have  done,  say,  in  1896,  when  taxation  was  normal, 
that  "  intolerable  burden  "  ought  to  have  crushed  it  out  of  existence 
by  the  present  time,  because  they  were  all  paying  very  much  larger 
taxes  than  they  did  six,  or  even  four,  years  ago.  The  whole  point, 
if  he  might  say  so,  was  that  they  could  not  take  areas  and  try  to 
equalise  taxation  between  countries.  Taxation  actually  fell  with 
different  weight  upon  each  individual,  and,  therefore,  if  they  were  to 
begin  to  split  things  up,  and  to  try  to  secure  equality,  they  would 
have  to  bring  it  right  down  to  the  individual.  But  experience  had 
long  ago  shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to  make  the  condition  of 
men  equal  as  between  one  another. 

Mr.  E.  T.  PETERS,  rising  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Chair,  said  he  did  not  think  American  experience  would  help  very 
much  in  this  discussion.  Limitations  of  the  Federal  authority 
certainly  did  to  some  extent  cripple  a  Government,  and  he  would 
be  disposed  to  view  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  any  proposition 
that  might  tend  towards  depriving  the  Federal  Government  of  any 
of  its  powers. 

Mr.  F.  FAITHFULL  BEGG  called  attention  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  paper,  where  the  author  referred  to  what  he 
admitted  was  the  most  serious  objection  that  had  been  urged 
against  the  scheme.  He  thought  that  objection  required  a  more 
detailed  answer,  and  required  to  be  dealt  with  much  more  fully 
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than  Mr.  Brassey  had  dealt  with  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  objection  to  answer.  If  they  settled,  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  tax,  that  any  increase  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
war  or  emergency  tax,  they  would  introduce  a  very  serious  compli- 
cation into  the  budget  statement,  because  they  must  decide  first  of 
all  what  was  the  normal  rate  of  taxation.  Was  the  present  rate 
normal  1  They  must  start  with  some  normal  rate  as  a  datum  line, 
and  in  every  budget  would  have  to  show  the  excess,  which  had  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  manner.  But  in  the  case  of  a  decrease 
in  taxation  the  objections  to  the  proposal  were  even  greater.  Mr. 
Brassey  had  said  that  in  such  a  case  he  should  suggest  that  advances 
to  the  amount  of  the  anticipated  loss  could  be  made  from  Imperial 
funds  to  the  National  authorities.  That  meant  that  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  about  to  reduce  a  particular  duty, 
he  would  first  have  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  deduction,  and 
would  have  to  provide  from  some  other  sources  additional  taxation 
to  make  up,  not  the  whole  of  the  proposed  reduction,  but  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  which  would  go  to  the  Local  authority. 
From  whatever  side  they  looked  at  it,  the  proposal  in  connection 
with  the  particular  item  selected  involved  a  complication  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  overcome,  and  probably  the  same 
would  be  true  of  other  items. 

Mr.  J.  A.  BAINES,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of 
the  paper,  said  he  wished  to  express  the  pleasure  which  the  older 
members  of  the  Society  felt  in  greeting  the  resumption  of  active 
participation  in  its  work  by  one  bearing  a  name  so  honoured  in  its 
annals.  He  thought  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  steered,  on 
the  whole,  more  clear  of  the  many  burning  questions  involved  than 
the  speaker  had  feared  he  could  manage  to  do.  Probably  it  was 
out  of  the  question  in  the  present  day  to  altogether  avoid  the 
considerations  of  policy  that  underlay  that  of  financial  decentralisa- 
tion. As  a  mere  point  of  nomenclature,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  avoid  the  term  National,  but  he  feared  that  Mr.  Brassey,  whilst 
agreeing  to  General  in  place  of  Imperial,  would  refuse  to  accept 
Provincial  in  place  of  the  more  question-begging  title.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  matter  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the  almost 
inevitable  uncertainty  of  the  respective  shares  in  the  revenue.  The 
"  quota  "  referred  to  in  the  paper  might  be  a  sum  fixed  for  a  term 
of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  there  would  be  the  usual 
wrangle  between  general  and  local  authorities  as  to  revision.  He 
had  in  his  mind  his  experience  of  the  relations  between  the  central 
and  local  authorities  in  India  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
If,  however,  the  sum  were  proportionate  to  the  yield  of  the  branch 
of  revenue  in  question,  there  would  be  a  margin  of  elasticity  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  local  managers  for  local  objects.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  open  to  the  "  pounce  "  of  the  central  authority  for 
a  "  benevolence  "  in  cases  of  general  emergency,  as  Mr.  Brassey  had 
clearly  foreseen,  and  the  method  of  laying  hands  on  that  sum 
seemed  to  him  to  afford  ample  ground  for  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  local  financial  authorities.  His  own  view  was  that  the  deccn- 
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totalisation  of  local  administration,  of  which  most  people  were  in 
favour,  was  not  inclissolubly  bound  up  with  financial  disintegration. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  BRASSEY,  in  reply,  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
discussion  he  certainly  would  have  wished  that  there  had  been  more 
criticism,  especially  from  such  an  authority  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  of 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  or  against  the  various  proposals  set  forth 
in  the  paper.  It  had  only  been  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  and  to  elicit  the  opinions,  on  a  most  difficult  question,  of 
those  who  were  more  expert  in  these  matters  than  he  himself  could 
claim  to  be.  The  President  had  asked  why  he  proposed  that 
Scotland  should  be  treated  differently  from  England,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  had  asked  his  reasons  for  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  and  why  he  proposed  to  disturb  it. 
He  contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  had  ever  seen — the 
business  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  the  business  of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  one  single  assembly. 
The  attempt  to  do  so  had  already  broken  down — witness  the  voting 
of  67  millions  of  public  money  in  three  hours,  practically  without 
discussion,  as  had  been  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  en  the 
9th  August,  1901.  He  thought  Mr.  Benson  had  effectively 
answered  the  objection  made  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen.  Sir  Robert's 
position  was  simply  a  non  possumus.  Where  the  matter  was  so 
complicated,  every  suggestion  must  present  difficulties,  and  would 
l)e  open  to  objections,  but  he  still  believed,  in  spite  of  what  had 
been  said  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  that 
this  problem  was  soluble.  A  problem  which  had  been  solved  in 
other  countries,  and  in  our  own  colonies,  was  also  capable  of  solution 
in  this  country.  It  was  possible  to  separate  the  imperial  from  the 
national  finance.  The  strongest  objections  which  had  been  urged  to 
the  specific  proposal  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  excise  were  urged 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Holland.  He  still  felt,  however,  a  very  strong 
objection  to  making  the  national  legislatures,  assuming  them  to  be 
established,  dependent  to  the  extent  suggested  by  Mr.  Holland  on 
grants  from  the  imperial  authorities,  and  upon  this  point  he  had 
quoted  the  opinions  of  Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Wellby,  and  Mr.  Currie, 
that  the  system  of  grants  from  the  imperial  revenue  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  certainly  did  not  tend  to  economy  in  local  expenditure. 
The  objection  stated  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Begg,  was  by  far  the  strongest  objection  that  could  be  urged 
against  this  scheme,  and  he  admitted  that  his  suggestions  for 
meeting  it  did  not  meet  it  altogether.  But  in  spite  of  that 
objection,  he  concluded  by  believing  that  the  plan  suggested  was 
open  to  fewer  objections  than  any  other,  and  he  might  say,  in 
reply  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  that  he  believed  it  could  be  made 
workable.  With  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  terms  he  had  used, 
Mr.  Baines  had  suggested  that  he  should  use  the  term  "provincial." 
But  their  finances  must  be  treated  nationally.  The  return  from 
which  all  the  figures  in  the  paper  were  taken  dealt  with  finance  on 
the  principle  of  nationality.  It  gave  the  revenue  contributed  by 
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each  of  the  countries,  and  therefore  the  term  provincial  would  not 
have  expressed  what  was  meant.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  term 
"imperial"  better  expressed  what  was  meant  than  the  term 
"general,"  to  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  return  for  1902 
the  President  had  called  attention,  but  he  did  not  feel  very  strongly 
on  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  having  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting,  it 
was  unanimously  carried. 
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